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PREFACE 


The fu$t edition of this book was based on lectures given during 
the and 1946>47 seasons of the School oflibrarianship at 

Univerary^CoU^e, London. Eight yean have now passed since it 
first appeared. Its author has spent most of that time In New 
York. He has, however, been very well informed about develop- 
*ments In Great Britain and the final reviuons to this third edition 
have been made during a visit to London. Thanks are due to a 
number of librarians and others who have supplied informadon for 
this E^w edition. 

# The majoncy of its chapters are devoted to descriptions of the 
Nitrious kirids of reference books that we have. The individual 
works which have been dted art, for the most part, those which 
are general in character, so that this book does not deal in detail 
with the literatures of special subject fields. In some chapters 
short historical introduedons have l^en included, it bdng essential 
that students should know, for example, something of ^e history 
of encyclopedias and that they should leaia about the growth in 
impoiunce of the periodical. These subjects are, however, large 
ones and the treatment of them here has necessarily been sketchy. 
It is hoped that students will supplement the historical information 
in this book by additional ^reading. 

Some readme may feel«chat I have been erratic in the fuhneas 
with which I have dealt with the various kinds of reference books. 
In deeding at what length to write, I have been guided by the 
relative importance of the kind of book in question in a genmal 
reference library, and by the availability to the student ^ other 
satisfactory accounts with which he can supplement what I have 
written. I have also borne in mind the nature of the books them¬ 
selves j it would, for example, be absurd to write a long account 
of the contents and value of Whitaksr*s elmatucky for these things 
are best learnt by exaizurur^ the work itself and by actually finding 
the answers to questions In it. In several chapters, the works ^ 
most importance to British students of librarianship have been 
indented on the page, to give them prominence. Some of these 
indented works are iteou which, because of their expense or 
because of tbrir foreign origin, or both, are not available in many 
British libraries. Kearly all of them are, however, accessible in 
^bntries to which the students at Unlv^ity College have easy 
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accea. The majorir/ of them are aUo available in the larger 
provincial cities. The present writer feels sympathy for those less 
fortunate students who study with this bo<^» but without access 
to many of the books cited therein. It is impossible to study 
reference books and their uses properly without such facilities, and 
it can only be hoped that eventually sdl candidates for examinations 
in tbb subject will have them. Most of the information in this 
book is fundamental profeanozxal knowledge which should be 
studied by all assistant librarians, whether their duties be in 
national, public, univecrity or special libraries. An elTort has been 
made, in the provision of illustrative examples and in the mention 
of the uses of various works, to cater for the Interests of assistants 
in all these kinds of libraries. 

One of the difGrulties facing the student of this subject is that 
there Is an enonneus number of reference books in existence, 
whose titles and value it would be very useful to know. There is 
in this a temptation to concentrate on learning the tnaximum 
number of dtlm possible and it is one that Is sometimes encouraged 
1 ^. examiners. There is, however, a aednice limit to wbat the 
student can satisfactorUy absorb in this way; as there are, of 
course, strict limits to what librarians of many years* experierice 
can carry in theli heads themselves. We cannot, in fact, do proper 
reference work without an apparatus of bibliographies and indexes 
in a library that is itself adequately catalogued and dasalied. 
It is therefore equally esaenda) for students to study the methodology 
of reference work and for them to have practical experience of it, 
by their being set to find the answers to individual problems id a 
reference library of some size. 

When citing individual works of reference, I have sometimes 
brought to the fore the name by which they are generally known. 
Thus the first words of an entry of roiw may not be those of a 
main fsiiry for the same work made according to an accepted 
cataloguing code. Students should remember this when lo^dng 

these books In Ubrary catalogues. 

There were a few errors in the second edidoo of this book and 
the author is grateful for the letten he received about them. If any 
erron remain or if new ones have been introduced, please send a 
note about them to me, care of the Library Assodadon. 


London, August 1955. 
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Chapter i 


INTRODUCTION 

The firti meaning cf “ reference book ” given in the American 
Library AModatlon’s Ghmary ^ Hbtay Urns (1943) is that such 
a work is one " daigned by its airaagement and treatment to be 
consulted for definite items of information rather than to be read 
consecutively Most of the books quoted in the other chapters 
of this book will be referenee books of this kind, and all British 
reference libraries will have some of them. Such books form, 
however, only a small portion of the bookstock of Urge reference 
libraries. Let us take the principal types of library in turn and 
see hew they give ihdr reference services to their readers. 

In the majority of British public libraries, reference books are 
housed in a separate department from books which may be taken 
home, although in the smallest of these libraries they of^en have to 
be content with an alcove or other section In the lending library. 
In these small public libraries, and in branch librari^ of large 
public library syicems, the majority of the reference books available 
will probably be works whi^ agree with the definition quoted 
above. The loan of these books is often forbidden or, alternatively, 
they may be allowed " out " for short periods only at the discretion 
of the librarian. An assistant In such a library who is endeavouring 
to find specific items of information for a reader will often find 
that the resources of the books in the lending department are more 
adequate than those of the reference books themselves; in these 
eases the leading librar/s books will be serving temporarily as 
reference books. 

SroaU public reference libraries may have some treatises and 
even monographs in their stock, and, when such a library grows in 
size, the relative importance and number of those kinds of books 
increases. As a general rule, the larger the popuUtlaiv of a town 
Or city, the more extensive will be ^e resources of its reference 
library. The largest public reference libraries contain many works 
which are also in their respective lending departments. Is the 
majority of British public libraries, however, many treatises, and 
certainly most monographs and textbooks, will be in the lending 
departments; the more exhaustive treatises only being in the 
reference library. But British public libraries vary too much both 
in quality and in the policies they pursue for hard and fast rules 
to be made about them. In all of them it will be necessary, on 
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occasion, for cbe rcfcreoce library staff to make use of the books 
in the lending department. It may be noticed In passing chat a 
number of the central libraries in large American uties are divided 
by subject instead of into “reference** and “lending” depart¬ 
ments. In each of these subject libraries, the books for reference 
and lending use arc housed together and they are administered 
by members of the library staff with special kno^vledge of the 
subjects concerned. A few British public hbraries have established 
special subject departments of this kind. 

In university and special libraries there will be a core of reference 
books, the loan of which is likely to be prohibited ; the majority 
of (hem will again fall within the detinirion with which this chapter 
began. In most libraries of these kinds books are loaned to 
students, members, teachers and other research workers, or to one 
or more of tbeie groups, from the rest of the stock of the library, 
and while the books are away they will not, of course, be available 
for reference purposes, In many libraries of these kinds the 
provision of material for research purposes wiU be a large part 
of their function and the majority of works which have been 
acquired for this purpose will not be borrowed as frequently as 
are most of the works in a public lending library ; the former will 
generally be avai lable for reference purposes. If extensive provision 
of books for undergraduate lue is made in university libraries, 
separate departments may be formed for this purpose, in which 
many copies of individual textbooks may be placed. Special 
libraries, too, may also have separate eollections of educational 
and recreative materials. In both cases persons doing reference 
work in the main Hbraria will rarely have to worry about the 
contents of such special collections, for the works they contain 
are likely to be duplicated in the main library's holdings if they 
are not, more exhaustive works are almost certain to be available. 

Copyright libraries have compreheosive coUections of material 
published in Britain on all subjects, and the majority of them also 
have extensive collections of works publi^ed abro^. Some of 
these libraries lend books to their own readers, while others do not. 
Like university libraries, they will always have the greater part of 
their collections available for reference, for the number of books 
borrowed is always very small in relation to the total number in 
such a library. Some other libraries which are “ national *’ in 
character have similar policies. 

These, then, are the most important kinds of reference library 
thaj we have. Now we must examine what kinds of assistance the 
scaifs of these various types of library give to thdr readen, i.e., what 
is the nature of the reference work they do. This is a very large 
subject in itself; it is one which can only be treated briefly here. 
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It may b« said that th« idea of helping readers is itself a com' 
parativdy recent one in most kinds of libraries. Some older 
librarians had ihoi^ht their task over when they had adequately 
housed sad catalogued theix books. Nowadays, however, most 
libraries look up for their readers information which is readily 
accessible in their books and many libraries will do much more 
than this. 

The librarian of a small public library who is presented with a 
difficult enquiry will soon find out whether his resources are 
adequate to answer the question. If they arc not, he will either 
direct the enquirer to some other source of information or will, 
hunseir, try to solve it by comsnurucating with some outside source. 
The librarians of larger public reference libraries will usually do 
their best to answer serious enquiries for information, even if it 
means their spending some time searching, and perhaps involves 
correspondence with other librarin or persons. 

University libraries will not usually do this kind of work for 
the undergraduates, if the point at issue is concerned with their 
genenU studies. Persons doing post*grsduste rCKarch in a 
university are likely to be frequently confronted with what are, in 
fhet, difficult queries from the librarians’ point of view, and it is 
part of the work for a higher degree that the person concerned 
should solve most of these matters himself. Nevertheless, in a 
good university library there is frequent contact between the 
research workers and the members of the library staff, and the latter 
should be able not only to make suggestions as to sources of 
information, but to discuss the bibliographical approach to certain 
problems at some length. The staff of a university library must 
‘ certainly know the research inicmts of the teaching suff and, if 
necessary, be able to do small pieces of research for them in answer 
to specific enquiries. 

In some special libraries a large part of the time of the staff 
will be taken up with this kind of work. The librarians of Industrial 
firms and other business organizations are, for example, sent many 
queries for specific items of information and some of these are 
likely to be difficult and to consume much of the time of the 
library staff. In this kind of library, however, there are usually 
a number of subjects about which information is always welcome. 
The library staff will spend a fair portion of their time searching 
for newly published material (or for older wridrigi which are not 
in the library's records) of this kind and, when an item is found, 
will direct the attention of the library’s clientele to it, This 
anticipatory kind of “ reference work” will also be done on a 
smaller scale by public reference and university librari» ; for in 
both kinds of library the interests of some of the regular users will 
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be known. If public reference libr&riea heve subject depertmenti 
and if university libraries heve departmental libraries or otherwise 
employ subject specialists on th«r staffs, thdr services to their 
groups of readers may be comparable to that given by a “ special ** 
library. 

The practice of copyrig'ht and national libraries varies. * They 
are continually being used by persons doing research ann they 
are not usually able to discuss with each reader the problems he 
or she has, for their staffs are not adequate for the purpose. If 
they receive a request for a specific piece of information they may 
latufy it if the matter is simple, but, if the question is difficult, their 
practices vary. In some libraries and with some kinds of question 
(spedhcally bibliographical ones, for example) the answers may be 
sought; in others, and with dme-eoniuming questions, readers 
may be put in touch with persons who do research work fbr a fee. 

It is not posiible to generalise about the amount of help 
university and special librarfei will give to members of the gene/al 
public, for their practices vary, Many of them will, however, 
do ** reference work ** for outside readers if their requests are serious. 

It is an interesting fact that sometimes the same questions are 
being asked by different persons in different kinds of Ubrarie*. It 
is also true that (he tecbnjquei of making searches through general 
reference books and of helping readers are valid in different types 
of libraries. The questions themselves usually arrive in one of four 
ways in all kinds of libraries. 

The first and most obvious way Is when the problem is stated 
by the enquirer to a member of the library staff at the reference 
** desk ", and no comment ti needed about this, A second way 
is when members of the library staff ask readers who seem at a loss 
if (hey can be of any help to them. This kind of questioning, if 
done discreetly, it likely to be very helpful to readers in libraries 
of all kinds. The present writer has been asked many difficult 
questions in this way, some of which the enquirers could never 
have answered themselves, as they were without any special 
knowledge of the methodology of the library concerned. 

A third way in which r^ereoce enquiries arrive is by post. 
In most libraries, letters of this kind are seen by a senior librarian 
and he or she will oRen delegate the work of preparing an answer 
to another member of the staff. Libraries vary enormously in the 
promptitude with which they answer requests sent in this way, 
though it should be borne in mind that questions themselves also 
vary greatly in the needed to be spent on them. The National 
Central Library and the regional library bureaux send out to appro* 
priatespecial and larger general libraries subject requests which they 
have received from other libraries; these will usu^y come by post. 
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A iburch way in which quetions may be presented ia by telephone. 
University and special libraries wiil recdve some of these from 
memben of the insdrution or organisation they serve, though a 
large number of the calls are likely to be internal ones If the 
library concerned is in the same buildings as the organization 
itself, public reference libraries usually advertise the fact chat 
they are willit^ to attempt to answer any enquiries they receive 
by telephone. In all kinds of library it is necessary to estimate 
quickly whether the required icdbrmation can be found quickly 
or not; If an assistant thinks it cao, it will be reasonable to ask the 
enquirer to hoM on. Only if the enquirer has specifically said that 
he or she wishes to wait while a search is made, should the line be 
kept open for more than a few minutes ; otherwise the enquirer’s 
telephone number, niune and address should be taken and a reply 
telephoned or posted as soon as possible afterwards. 

Fierce Butler has explained very ably that the requests^ for 
information made in reference libraries may be of three kinds. 
It is most imporunt for students to understand these distinctions 
and it is proposed to recapitulate and illustrate them here. 

Some questions are simple requests for facts, about which there 
is no disagreement. If, for eacample, we were asked to find the 
date on which Mr, Eden was born, there can be only one true 
answer to the question and, in this case, it would be reasooable 
to expect to find it in a reliable book of reference. If. however, 
readers ask us for an opinion as to his capabilities as a prime 
minister, the question is then in a different category. We wiU 
probably be able to produce estimates made by different persons, 
some of which will conflict with each other. With questions of 
this kind, our work will sometimes be finished when we have 
provided our enquirers with some of these different estimates. 
The third stage, chat of reading what has already been printed 
about a certain matter, seeking out frah »urce material, and then 
reconsidering the whole question is, in a word, research. Some* 
timtt we shaU undertake to do this for our readers, generally when 
the point at issue la limited to a comparatively narrow field. 
Finding fresh printed material relevant to a conrideration of 
Mr. Eden’s premiership will, of course, be earier later on, when 
his colleagues have written their autobiographies and the political 
history of the present period has been the subject of extended 
study. It does not follow that a present estimate must necessarily 
be tentative ; it might well be correct in broad outline, but later 
on more corroborative material will be available. Fresh »urce 
material about this subject could be obtained at the present time. 

' la th« fini chapter of TV ttfttwi futeliotf (1943),» work which 

be edited. 
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but it would bo beat found by correspondence and conversation 
with persons with special knowledge and not from printed sources. 

These questions of Mr, Eden’s age and premiership have only 
been <diosen because they give a clear illustration of three different 
categories into which questions fall. Needless to say, very few 
libraries would undertake to do further research on such a large, 
topical, and, to some extent controverski, subject such as that of 
his qualities as a prime minister. 

It does not follow that, because questions in the first category 
have only one answer, that the answer will easily be found. This 
kind of enquiry can be very difficult or even impossible to solve. 
It may require an exhaustive search before we can say with some 
confidence that the inforxnation required does net appear to have 
been printed anywhere, and we may have to pursue the matter 
further by approaching subject specialists or by asking the 
appropriate speciahit library or libraries if they can help. 

Tlsere is a great deal of knowledge that is not made generally 
available in works of reference. Although, for instance, the 
British government does publish many sutistics, it has additional 
statistical information which it either does not print or which it 
prints for confidential circulation only. Industrial firms oRen 
keep to themselves certain information about their products. 
Thus, if we are asked for the composition of a cercain metallic 
alley, for example, or for the number of persons employed in a 
particular occupation in this country, we may not be able to find the 
* answers. In the latter case, we may be able to find a figure for a 
group of occupations which include* the one we are seeking ; this 
figure may not, however, be *’ broken down " to meet our require* 
ments. There are many subjects about which statistics could be 
, ^ compiled, but ofien we will find that the work has not, in fact, 
been done. 

Some questions which, at first sight, belong to our first category, 
in fact do not. If an enquirer asks us to find for him the populadon 
of England at some In the eighteenth or an earlier century, we 
might start with the reasonable hope of finding the answer, either in 
a general work of reference or in a book on the population of 
^kigland. Afier a little seeching we should soon disMver that the 
first general census of England was taken in i8ot, and that we have 
only estimates for previous years. This queidon is more like those 
in otir second cat^ory and it should be possible for us to produce, 
for an interested person, several writing on the subject. None 
of the latter would give precise figures and we would probably 
find that their rough estimates dlfiered somewhat. In most 
libraries and with most enquiries on this su^ect, we should point 
these tluQg* out to our enquirer and place the relevant writings 
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before him-* If fae wereserioiuiyinterciicdin ihejubjecl, he would 
probably collate their findiogs hinuelf. Some enquirers nught, 
however, «y that they did not wish to spend doing' this and 
that they wished to have the most reliable recent estintate wjth the 
least possible bother to themselves. In such a case the library 
staff might undertake to review what they bad found ; if this was 
done, the authorities would be quoted for anything passed on to the 
enquirer. Preah source material, relevant to this particular 
question does come to light from time to tune, but the active 
search for it is the province of the subject specialist and not of the 
librarian. 

Enquirers not infrequently ask assistants in reference libraria 
to name the best book on a subject or to say what is the best bock 
on a subject for a p^ticuJar purpose. If the reference library has 
several members on its staff, it Is possible that one or more of them 
will know the answer, and it is also possible that the answer may 
be obtained from bibliographies and reading lists or other works 
of reference. This kind of question U frequently asked in public 
lending libraries and in some of these latter there are readers' 
advisers ” on the luff whose special task it is to deal with them. 
Such a person can usually cope with the easier questions presented, 
either from personal knowledge or by using reading lists which he 
has available. If more difficult queries are to be answered from 
works of reference, access to a medium^sized or large reference 
library may be very helpful, The ideal person for answering this 
kmd of enquiry is, however, the subject specialist with a good 
bibliographical knowledge and with a sympathetic attitude towards 
the needs of the person making the request. Such persons are coo 
few, though reference libraries with members on their suffs with 
specialist knowledge, or librarians with access to nondibrarian 
specialisu wiU be able to do this kind of work. 

Assistants in reference libraries must cry to assess the amount 
of the " readers' adviser" element there is in the questions they 
receive, Iq public reference libraries, especially, a propordon of 
the enquiries made for books on specific subjects comes from persons 
with no bibliographical background and we must, if we can, give 
them the book or books which both contain the information they 
require and present it in the way best suited to them. In a large 
reference library, especially, it is easy to swamp a reader with 
material on some subject when a better policy would have led the 

* £g.. Glass (D. V.^ FopuUtiea. ChaniAm’i (tgjo), vol. ii. 

pp. Bo-81 ; OlsM (D. V.) Grfeory Kiog's admau the populadoo et EogUad 
“ 5 *.'Val?. rtnAs, voL 5 (iw), pp. Greenwood 

(M.) MedicaJ luoiaes troa Gnat to Fart. Sitnutrika, voL 3a (rpp), pp. 

(alM rmiated separately); and Rimll n. C) Bricub medievaJ 
popuiaiioG (i^). pp. 98e-i. 
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librahaa to aiR the material fint. Similarly^ exhaustive or lengthy 
bibliographies tnay be compiled for persons requiring something 
more simple ; it may, in fact, be easier to make a lengthy biblio^ 
graphy than to give the simpler answer, because the latter may call 
for specialist subject knowledge. 

In a public reference library many questions are asked which 
call for advice about the problems cf daily life, as well u for facts 
about the rules to which we are asked to conform, and the facilities 
available for us. The 1939*45 aAermaih have multiplied 

the number of these problems and possibilities. There are a 
number of reference books and serials published which are helpful in 
these matters and all public reference libraries should have tlum so 
that they can answer the factual questions. Some public reference 
libraries go further than this, and do work similar to that done by 
Citiieu Advice Bureaux, while in other parts of the country Gitisens 
Advice Bureaux function separately. Similarly, there may be some 
dituon of work between the public reference library and the 
public relations officer of the local authority. The works of 
reference useful for advising on matters connected with daily life, 
such as the loos^leaf odnkr ttot 4 j (194s* ), Public stci«l 

stnUu : handbook ^ preriekd hy tfa slate (toth ed. 1955), 

VolufUaiy sedai setvuts : Aandbock cf itf/rrmation and dirntory ^ 
9 rgcjdzflSmi (1951, with corrigenda and addenda, 1954), other 
publications of the National Council of Social Service and the 
annual Guide ta du scciil strwes of the Family Welfare Association 
(46th ed., 1955), have not been described in this book. 

Enquiries are sometimes made in public reference libraries for 
advice on legal matters. These are often best met by producing 
a legal work which deals with* the subject in question. If the 
state of the law on it appears relatively simple, it nay be possible 
for the reader or the assistant librarian, or both together, to elucidate 
the point at issue. If the latter U at all complicated, it is best for 
the assistant librarian not to attempt to elucidate ^ it will {»obably 
be wiser to refer the enquirer to someone who will give him legal 
advice, either for a fee or without charge. Free legal advice is 
given at a number of centres in our larger cities tod towns. In 
England the Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949 (i9 and tg Geo. 6, 
Gh. 51) provides for the establishment, with government financial 
support, of area and local committees to administer the new legal 
aid scheme, but the operation of much of this section of the Act 
has been def e r r e d ; only chat part providing for aid in the High 
Court and the Court of Appeal is in force. 

Assistants in reference libraries should maintain a critical 
attitude cowards the books they use; because something is 
in print, it does not fbUow that it is accurate. We find some 
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rather startling dwcrcpanciea between different works of reference, 

H. McKay, the author of Tht world ^ numbirs (1946), worked out 
the area of the earth as probably jtist over 197 millioo s<^uare miles. 
Whitoktr^s almanoAk, he found ,3 gave (96,550,000 square miles, the 
five-figure accuracy of which he questioned ; Physical and ehanieal 
eensianu gave the equivalem of 197,700,000, and an atlas 
195,647,040 square milia. 

ViiiM he compared the figures giiven in different atlases for 
the average heights of contineots, he foxmd further discrepancies ] 
the figures for Australia, for example, varied from 805 feet to 

I, 310 feet. McKay goes on to question whether we know enough 
about central Australia to enable accurate estimates to be made. 
In chapter 4 of the present book some weU*kAown almanacs and 
yearbooks are quoted; some time ago the Ntw Yorker amused 
its readers by quoting conflicting statements in them.* Reference 
assistants must, therefore, frequently check the information given 
in one reference book by that in another or others. 

Returning to the subject of population, in 1949 the United 
Nations issued its Vmegnphie yurhoak, 194$ which reports 
population statistics from many countries of the world. Some of 
the figures g:iven are the results of ear^ully prepared censuses while 
others are estimates. Reviewing this volume, one writer concludes 
that our knowledge of the sire of the population of the world u 
therefore less sure ^an it commonly luppoUd ..." and he adds 
that the figures in this volume for such subjects as birth-rates, 
death-rates, etc., are " even less trustworthy than those for total 
population where enumeration is said to be practised 

The accuracy of statatdea prepared by governmental and 
private agenda varia a go^ deal. If we discount the 
deliberately false figura that have been publbhed, we must still 
be critical of those that have been publish^ in good faith. Before 
we can be satisfied with them, we must know how they were made 
and what the poeibiJitia of error in them are. G. H. Moore has 
pointed this out in an interadng anide on the accuracy of the 
statistics of the United States government.^ He says that figures 
first published about some particular matter are ofien revised and 

3 Though rcccDt editions of this work give the figure oC 196,856,000 square 
miles. 

* Ifm Yffrhr, Mey 1947, p. 47; 5 July 1947, p. 44i a&J»nu»ry 1930, 
P. S9 J as September 1950, p. 60. 

9 Sir A. M. C^JT-Sauodm, Emtodta, n.k vol. 17 (February, 1950), pp. 

iti.ij. 

9 ilmofd kusiam mw, vol. 95 (Spring 194?). pp. 30^17. Tbe YtarMi ^ 
orrwMart changed its scope some yean ago ; it docs aot aow mehide Ibe ctatistia 
cited by Moore. See aho aa anteresong leria of articles oa "How much 
unemploymeat P Itswr tf tcanmks oM nsJutisr, vol. «9 (February >950), 
pp. 4^79 and " On the accuracy of ecoftomle observaiioiw’’ by O. Morgenstem 
(1950J. 
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perhaps revised mere thaa once, for later publications, as fresh 
information becomes available. Thus figures for the size of the 
potato crop in the United States in the appropriate Tearbaok of 
AgriaUtun may be amended in later volumes, so that it is best to 
try the latest volume of this yearbook for its retrospective figures 
rather than consult the volume for the year concerned. Moore 
also points out that the tendency in recent years to publish “ global 
estimates^ has “ increased enormously the scope and accuracy of 
available siatiidcal data ", but it bas also-led to many unreliable 
figures being published. " Often a great deal of ingenuity is 
expended in maki:^ what are, when all is said and done, very wild 
guesses."* 

If we turn to figures in the fields of the pure and applied 
sciences, we again find (hat a critical awareness is necessary. 
Most requests received in general libraries for the speed of light 
m 96 £uo would be answered by the production of ^e fig:ure of 
186,345 miles per second, one which is given in many textbooks 
of physics, boob of tables arid other worb of reference. This 
answer woqld meet the needs of many enquirers. It should be 
remembered, however, that even generally accepted figures like 
this one are probably constantly being reviewed. In many cases 
more accurate instruments are providing us with better estimates. 
If readers were suspicious of the figure given above for the speed of 
light, or wished to know of recent work on that subject, we might 
produce for them treatises on light containing chapters on this 
subject or recent writings in peri^esJs, such as “ The velocity of 
light" by K. E. Dorsey, Transootions ^ Ou Anurican Philosopiticd 
n.s. vol. 34 (1944), pp. M09, re-evaluation of the 
fundamental atomic constanu ", by J. A. Bearden and H. M. 
Watts, Physieel rtww, vol. fit (t January 1951), pp. 74 *fii> and 
" LeastHquares adjusted values of the atomic constants as of 
December 1950 ", by J. W. M. DuMond and £. R. Cohen, Pf^ncol 
TfoUw, vol. 82 (t5 May 1951), pp, 555-56. The catalogue of a 
Urge scientific library is likely to reooH separately published worb 
on this subject. Another writer has said that" we go on measuring 
the speed of light ... for we are by no means sure that it is not 
growing with bme."^ 

It is, however, not only of figures that we must be critical. 
In boob of many lands, whedier by. intention or accident 
one cannot always say, inaccurate statements are made. These 

^ Kfura for siich Items as ostions] income and tots] output are the tfgrsgates 
of the figures for many diilereot compoosoo. The accuracy with whkn we can 
esdaute individual compooeen will often vary a good deal. 

* Moore, 9 p. at., p, 507. 

* BroaoMtki, J. Hie logic of caperunent*'. AaAv«, vol 171 (31 January 
> 95 $). pp. 
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will sometimet be repeated from one work to another, aod it 
Will ^ possible for sever^ works to agree about a certain matter 
and for a minority of writings to give a different statement The 
former may be reiterating the iradidoDal view of the matter, while 
the latter have reported the results of a more accurate investigation. 
Over two hundred years ago Pierre Bayle compiled his XHeiiwiam 
historic it mb’^ as a collection of corrections of the mistakea 
made by other writers and in one of his articles in it he wrote : 

There is no perversion of the truth, however absurd it be, 
that is not pas^ on from book to book, from generation to 
generation- Ue with a bold face, we may say to the sorriest 
mountebank in Europe, print what outrageous extravagance 
you will, you will find plenty of people to copy your ules, and 
if you are extinguished now, the day will come, drcumsianccs 
will arise, when it will be in someone's interest to brinir you 
back to life again .. * 

Since the time ofBaylc the sura total of accurate factual information 
in print has, of course, increased considerably, but so also has the 
kind of writing about which he complained. Wc are more likely 
to encounter our errors nowadays in hastily produced secondary 
writings or in overrimpUfied popularisations than in works which 
have been deliberately falsified, though Miss Winchell in her Cuuk U 
riftrmi boeks quotes tbe example o^AppUUK'i ^bpsdia ^ Ammeon 
hipfraphp^ a work which otherwise contains a good deal of useful 
information. This contains a number of fictitious biographies, there 
being 15 of them in die 88 pages of letter V.*' In the coropUation 
and printing of important worb of reference, the posabiliiy of 
errors appearing is not inconsiderable. In many worb of dus 
kind, errata slips or pages are to be found. Wheo consulting a 
work of reference which has these, wc should check both the 
appropriate pari of the text and the errata before passing on any 
information. One writer has suggested’* that, except when 
publishers have provided errata for each page where there is a 
mistake, librarians should mark these places in the chief journals 
and reference boob. This would be a valuable thing to do, but 
with some worb of reference it would take some time. The ten 
volumes of the /ndsx anxTTiAlinfn of C. D, Sherbom (1902-33), for 
example, have 114 pages of additions and corrections. 

Our knowledge of the merits and defects of individual worb 

QMO^from 0. to? of Paul Hazard’s TV nM< t 69 ^$s 2 S (1959). 

a work which incluaet aa sdourabk short account a Bayle. 

” Ml» Winchell refm us in her fVseb le r^roKt to ” Fictitious bi> 
grapby ” by M. C. SchitMlIer, XnmoM reriw, trol, 43 CTuly los?), pp. 

680-90 lad Co other acoouatj. 

£mia and corri^esda” by J. N. Goldsmith. Adib, ^ t/upvoatioifi 

V ^ 1939, pp. 4^49. 
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of reference will be improved if we read whai the bocks about 
reference books say about theia> and if we read critical reviews of 
them in learned periodicals. We can ounelves make some admaie 
of their value when we examine them personally. Other books on 
reference work‘d give us detailed inatniedona alwut how we should 
do this. They tell us, for example, that we should examine the 
author’s or authors’ credentials for ptoducii^ the work chat they 
have, and that by the countix^ of entries in works which are 
encyclopsedic in form, we can sometimes detect ruvtionalist bias. 
We should often perform these tests i they will not, however, be 
enumerated in detail here, for they can be studied in the works 
just quoted. It is, however, important to remember that we must 
supplement these judgments made by librarians with those made 
by persons with special subject knowledge whenever we can. 

Many readers will require the infcrmadon we are hnding for 
them to be as up*tO‘date as possible. If, for example, we offer 
a reader a book published many years ago on the machinery used 
In moulding plastics, we are unlikely to please him. Similarly, 
an enquirer asking, in a public reference Ubrary, for infbrmation 
about the tarlfli imposed on certain goods by some foreign country 
is likely to want figures of the duda at present in force. On 
the other hand, if itdbrtnation is required about the properties of 
some chemical compound, It may be that the only published account 
of it will be found in a nlneieench-century ^enucal journal. 
Blbliographically informed subject specialists will often have a 
shrewd idea of the date limits within which some piece oflnforma* 
tion li likely to have been published, and they should also 
know in a general way about the reliability of the earlier works 
on their subject. Assistants in general reference libraries must 
acquire as much of these kinds of knowledge as they can. When 
we have more descriptive guides to the literature of different 
subjects, we should be able to get some help of this sort from them. 
Otherwise we learn these things slowly in our daily work. It is, 
for example, very useful to know that generally speaking works 
00 andent religion, if of earlier date than about 1830, are worthies 
to a modem researcher except as assemblages of material which 
may be useful, but only if carefully checked. Their conclusions 
are generally quite unscientific and often very fanciful. There are 
exceptions to this generaliaation as Lobeck's famous Aglaophamuf 
(1828}, but they are rare.”** 

Another writer has pointed out** that the older standard 

•> FfiKAtf, pp.'xvi<rvii i9*ig i tttfcWu, pp. 83*89 iHinMtrg. 

pp . 13^37 

** Lacier byH.J. Rote. P«lk 4 m, vel. 34 (MsicK 1943)1 p. 370. 

Nieobon (M.). The history ^ Utermnirc and (he lustory o( thought 
/vA'JuCr onoW, >$ 3 $ (^940), pp. 56*89. 
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hucorie* c£ phiJosophy arc great in their way, but that they are 
not exact over detail. If we turn again to acience, G, Egloff 
and others have stated** that the hgures quoted in books of tables 
vary a good deal in value and that many of those determined 
before 1910 are not of much use nowadays because old-fashioned 
jnstpumcais were used in obtamiog them. N. E. Dorsey, in his 
review of work on the velocity oflight quoted earlier in thu chapter, 
says that “ determinationi prior to iqsG seem to be of hislortcal 
interest only 

It is worthwhile nodng this kind of information as one comes 
across «, and, if one is unsure of the validity of the autcxnents 
made, obtaining the opinions of subject spccialistt upon them, if 
the opportunity to do so arises. 

If we turn now from the boob of reference themselves to the 
relations between ourselves and our enquirers, we are confronted 
by another important subject. One aspect of this has already been 
raeniioncd earlier in this chapter, that is the importance of 
estimating the " reader's adviser " dement in quatioai. This may 
involve our making estimates of the imcUcctual capabilities of 
our readers. Another iroporttni point is that we should clear up 
in our minds, as soon as possible, any doubts that wc may have 
about the nature of the question that is being presented to us. If 
our enqwrer presentt his question personally, we should generally 
do this in our first conversation with him, even if it means our 
confessing that wc arc more ignorant than he may have supposed. 
Only on rare occasions is it advisable to accept queries about which 
one is unsure and to detennine their exact nature by private 
investigation or by conversation with some other informed person. 
The present writer was, for example, asked once about the “ bari¬ 
tone trios of Haydn ; he promised* to report about the matter 
later, but he should have discovered before the enquirer left that 
the baryton is an obsolete instrument and that it was trios for this 
that Haydn bad composed I 

Many enquirers do not state their specific requirements to us ; 
they ask for a work on the subject field which include the specific 
point in which they are interested; this kind of request is * 
commonly received ia public reference libraries. We may, for 
example, be asked for a book on Italian painting by someone sedcing 
a reproduction of a single paindng by an Italian artist. If the 
library possesses an illustrated monograph on the painter concerned, 
the answer will, of course, be more likely to be found there. Often 
the question is presented in this way because the enquirer doa not 


• Probleou of the icwetiSe literature lurvey. Jfivmtl ^ ihsaul 
wi. so (Au^t 1943), pp. 393*96. 
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wish to take up toe much of our time, and a tactful question may 
elucidate the real problem.*^ 

When a leader asks to see writings on a particular sukgect, it 
is sometimes important to consider quickly whether much is likely 
tfif have been written on the topic concerned and also whether 
one’s own library is likely to possess much of that literature. It 
will not, of course, always be possible to make an adequate 
estimate of either of these factors without makir^ some investi¬ 
gations in bibliographies and in the library's catalogue. If one 
is unsure, it is very unwise to make guesses in the presence of the 
enquirer. A good reference librarian will, however, often be 
sure of his ground and be able to explain to the reader what, in 
general, the possil lititf of helping him are. Readers sometimes 
make impossible 4:mands. They, may, for example, ask to sec 
all the writings on a subject on which there are many boob and 
thousands of periodical articles. When this is pointed out to them, 
they will usually limit their requests accordii^ly. 

In the list oi references which follows, first place is given to 
an essay which should be read by students new to the subject. 
This is followed by an enumeration of previous bookf about 
reference books and refbence libraries. It is hoped that students 
will find useful the brief comments made about them. 

REFSItEMCES 

Id addition to the references already given in this chapter, 
students may profitably read “ The organization of knowledge in 
boob ” by G, Woledge, Ubrany quarUriy, voL 13 {Oct. 1943), 
pp. 98 X *^2. This essay traces the development of informative 
literature firom Aristotle down to modem times, and puts present 
day problerm of xtfereDCt work into a proper perspective. It is 
not necessary for students to learn, for most examination purposes, 
the name of the older boob of reference quoted by Woledge, but 
the really keen student with access to a large reference library might 
well examine them. 

The United States, France and Germany ah have textboob 
which have something in common with the present worL Bask 
nfsTOtu serttrets, by L. Shores {i954)> ^ chapters on reference boob 
in special fiel^ as well as sections dealing with general worb of 
reference. The student may make an interesting comparison be¬ 
tween the present work and the general part of Shores. Shores's 
emphasis is, perhaps, more on sources useful in public libraries and 
naturally most of the works he cites are American in origin. 

On tbe Continent the term “ bibliography ” is often used with a 
larger connotation than it usually has in England. Thus we find 

*7 Thsse matters are explaioed at tnere length Is chapter three of MaUhins. 
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acvcral books with “ biblic^phy " in their dtles which have 
exieoded their coverages to include most of the kinds of reference 
books considered in the present volume, From France we have the 
Gvidi proiiipu de bMogrephU of F. Calot and G. Thomas («e dd., 
1950) and the Cffurs de MHcgrapMi of L.-N. Malcl^ (*954}* Both 
of these publications deal widi reference books in special subjects sis 
well as with general works. Mile Malclis often gives us the pri nc ipal 
general wori^ of reference Irom European countries not covered by 
the present work, The adventurous student who wants to see how 
well additional eotincries have dealt with their problems Is thus well 
served by the Cows dt biiltograffiu. Mile Maleic has starred the 
items she chinks are the most important and she haa appended 
exercises at the ends of her chapters. For some of these exercises 
she has given the answers ! W. Krabbe’s BibUogre^hU : fin 
ffU/sbufhfir angiftaide BibHathfkore und BuehandUr (6tc Aufl., 1951) 
is a concise textbook which is» of course, useful for German 
inibrmatioQ. 

Turning now from textbooks fer scudeois to the more exhaustive 
lists of reference books, which arc themselves works of reference ajtd 
should, in general, only be used as such, we have first the standard 
work of C. M. Winchell, her CuuU to Ttfvutct (7th cd., *951) 
with its S^ppUmady by Miss Winchell and O. A. Johnson 

(1954). Several of die editions of this work previous to the seventh 
were the work of I. G. Mudge, and students will undoubtedly meet 
this lady’s name many times in the literature of bibliography. The 
seventh edition is international in scope : it is a work which should 
be in every reference library of any dze. Its general descriptive 
material and the annotations it gives for the books cited in the 
present worit should be carefully studied ] in some case the latter 
are fuller than the comments made here. The entries are arranged 
in an order based on the Dewey classifreation and there is an 
excellent index of authors, cities and subjects, 

Its British counterpart, the R^grencs books of J. Minto (1939*31, 
9 vols.), has not the lengthy annotations of Wisut^ll, nor has it 
been brought upoto*date. It is sdll of some use for r^erence pur* 
poses, since It indudea some dtles not in WinJuU. At the time of 
writing A, J. Walford is preparing a new guide to works of reference 
which trill record mainly works of Bridsh origin. We also have 
Rtftrence library stock : an ir^ormal guidf, by L. R, McColvin and 
R. L. W. ColUson (1952). This is a bibliography of works suitable 
for a relatively large British public reference library, It is largely 
confined to works in English, some of Its entries having short annota* 
dons. Subjects are de^t with in an order based on the Dewey 
classification ; short lists of the prindpal periodicals on the various 
subjects are also included. There is a brief subject index, Items 
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which the compilers chink should be studied first hand by students 
are mariced with two asterisks; one asterisk directs the student’s 
atteodon to a work, while a f indicates an Item suitable for a smaller 
coUecdoD. Riffrtnu boohs : a hiif guide for studsnts and other users of 
the libray, by M. Barton {3rd ed., 1934) is another useiul aunotated 
list. It is published by the Enoch Prttt Free Library in Baltimore. 
L.-N. Maleic* Les sources du tjooail hibliograpfdque (1950- ) is 
another important list of r eference bocks which is desc r ibed in 
chapter six. 

The Handbu^ der bibliographischen J^ackschloiewerke by W, Totok 
and R- Weitzcl (1954) is divided into two parts, general biblio¬ 
graphies and subject bibliographies, though here again one might 
subsdtute “ reference bocks ” for bibliographies for the com¬ 
pilers have not only included encyclopedias, handbooks, and bio¬ 
graphical dictionajies, but also the names of a few of the outstanding < 
periodicals on various subjects, as well as the principal biblio¬ 
graphies. The work is accurate, many of its entries have useful 
annoudons, and marginal beadii^ indicate either the category of 
a work or its country coverage. Some parts of the work arc loter- 
national in scope, while othera are restricted to publicadons con¬ 
cerning Germany only. There is a natural tendency to treat a 
subject like law in this way ; Mile Maid is bas done the same thing. 
Though on a somewhat smaUer scale than the larger MaleUs or 
Wiaehell, Toiok <m 4 Weitzel is sdli a work of substance. It includes 
some 1,800 entries as compared with 5,300 in Winchell. The 
Handhueh der Bihliogrt^hie by G. Schneider (4te Aufi., 1930) is a 
comprehensive record of general works of reference which is 
probably most useful now for its descriptive material on such 
sut^ects as encyclopedias and bibliographies. 

One must remember that all the bibliographies of reference 
books have naturally given special attention to works published in 
their country of origin. There are also some works which are 
avowedly gttides to the reference books of one country only : they 
are usehil supplements to the more general bibliographies. Thus 
we have J. Harris’s Gmde to }few ^eaiand rfaenee material (1947, 
supplement no. i to June 1931, by A. G. Bagnall, 1951) and the 
directory of reference books publi^ed in Asia prepared by P. K. 
Garde which Unesco is about to publish. 

Instead of classifpng reference books for the purposes of 
describing them, Margaret Hutchins, in her IrUreduetiofi to rejererue 
work (1944), has dassified some of the enquiries which libraries 
reedve. This book * contains useful information about the 
methodology of searching for the answers to enquiries in reference 
libraries, anA it also has chapten on reference library administra¬ 
tion. The present writer found Its would-be humorous preface 
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rather ovcrwhcbuing, but students should not be deterred by this, 
for the book itself is good. Thi rtfennet fmetion ojth^ libroty, edited 
by P- Buder (i 943 )» already been mendooed in this chapter. 
Its contribudoas vary in quality, and in their interest to British 
readew. The student should soon be able to identify those of 
most import and may obtain both instruction and entertainment 
from adding to and criticwii^ the list of "New reference aids 
needed” on pp. 319-322. 77 u rtffwict Ubrccrim w 

md sptdal Uhrems, edited by J. D- Stewart (1951), might 
help the student 10 appreciate further the differences between 
reference work in these various kinds of libraries. It also contains 
some biblii^aphjcal information, especially in its last chapter. 
Some of the material in this book is, however, of indifferent quality. 
Tka Pinal txmiruuwu Pert I. Bibliagraphy and hook stUcim by A. J. 
Walford (1954) goes over much of the ground covered in the present 
volume very rapidly. It is one of a »cri» of “ A.AL. guides to the 
Library Assodadon examinations 

The tides of new works of reference and, more rarely, evaluative 
comment about the books are found, for the most part, in the 
general process of book selection. These works are recorded 10 
national bibliogr^hies and other lists of new books,, they are 
reviewed or noted in other periodicals and in newspapers, 
prospectuses of them are receive^ and so forth. Lists of additions 
10 both large general and speci^zed libraries are often helpful. 
There are, however, a few special sources compiled by librarians 
for the i«c of their colleagues. The section " Reference libraries 
induded in some monthly issues of Tfu Librerf Association record and 
at present prepared by A- J. Walford and others, is one of thae. 
Walford performs a us^ul sendee by drawing attention to some new 
reference books which may not be gener^y knovm. Unesto’s 
BviletinfoT libraries abo indudes notes on new reference books each 
month and the same organinatlon's BibUogtt^iael nemsUiUr is also 
useful, though it is not distributed so widely. 

Miss Winchell publishes a list of “ Sdected reference books ** 
twice a year in College and research libraries which is International in 
scope. L. Shores al^ publishes annual lists of refereoce books, the 
latest at the time of writing being the one in the Libresy journal for 
t January 1956 (vol. 81, pp, 29^8). These records of Shores and 
Miss Winchell are to some extent complementary, for Shores' selcC' 
tioQs are mainly American publications suitable for public libraries, 
while Miss Winchell gives us a catholic sdectlon suitable for aca¬ 
demic institutions. From the United States we have Subscrip¬ 
tion hooks bulUlin, published every quarter by the American Library 
Assodadon. This consists entirely of cardul reviews of P.ngl»h 
lat^age reference books written, for the most part, by librarians. 
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Some issues are quite interesting to British librarians, others are not 
These latter are devoted to books of Uctle interest in the United 
Kingdom, llie same comment applies to the notices included each 
month in the WHion libraiy hvlUtuu 

The student may feel that the list of works given above, plus 
the references quoted at the ends of the various chapters of this 
work, Coo formidable an amount cf reading. This is not so:> 
for many of the Items cited need not be read all through, nor is it 
necessary to attempt to learn everything in them. With a little 
discrimiiiation, the student should be able to get through the course 
of study outlined, without undue worry. $^e of the books and 
periodical articles cited in the texts of the various chapters need not 
be read themselves; it is sufficient to note what is said about their 
content in this work. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

Eocyclopsdi&s m&y be general or special, that is they may 
attempt to deal with all the fields of knowledge, or, alternatively, 
the subjects of which they treat may be restricted to one field of 
knowledge. We naturally expect to find a more detailed account 
of a topic in an encyclopedia which is devoted to one subject field 
onlvi though this does trot always happen. Moreover, there are 
many fields of knowledge for which there are no special encyclo- 
psedias, and some of the special encyclopedias which we have may 
not be suitable'for our purpose (perhaps because of their being 
too old) or not be available in oui library (possibly because they 
are in a foreign tongue). In a search for information, we shall 
of^en need to consult eneyclopsedias of both types. In this chapter 
discussion will be confined to those which are general in character; 
the student may reasonably be expected to get to know, preferably 
at first hand, the names and qualities of the most important of 
these at an early stage in hii or her career. It is by use, too, 
chat an assistant librarian comes to know best those that are 
special in character, though even after many years' work in 
r^erence libraries it is unlikely (hat anyone will have memorized 
the names of all the important ones on ali subjects, or even all those 
in our own language. For mforraadon of this kind we shall need 
to refer to works like those of ^ine/ull and Minto, and to guides to 
the literature of special subjects, where they emit. We can, of 
course, find those which our own library has with the aid of the 
library's catalogue or classified arrangement. 

AH small reference libraries which are general in character 
should have at least one of the larger modem general encyclopedias; 
medium'dzed reference libraries should have several of them, 
including the best of those in foreign languages, while the largest 
general reference libraries should have all, or nearly all, of those 
of repute. 

The modem encyclopedias will answer a cert^ percentage 
of the enquiries we receive, without our needing to make reference 
to other works. As well as providing adequate short accounta of 
subjects, they may include illustrations which we require. Many 
of these encyclopedias append references to their piinupal articles 
which, if we consider all those in one encyclopedia as a whole, 
form valuable general bibliographies. 


•s 
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As a general rule, an article in an e&cycl^Mcdia is followed by 
xnore references in the language in which tbe encyclopedia itsdf 
is written than it is by references in any other single language, 
but the consultation of several eocyclopasdias may help to remove 
this nationalise leaning. We of course, be sure of finding 

an adequate bibti^raphy in any or all of the modem encyclo* 
pmlias we consult, for thcje are in nearly all such encyclopedias 
articles without iebiiographies and othos with very brief or 
otherwise Inadequate UUiograpbical references. 

We ourselves may need to read tbe accounts of individual 
topics in encyclopedias before trying to answer a question on 
some sulyect with which wre are not familiar. As has already been 
mentioned on p. 13, we should generally extract from our enquirer 
the oact nature of his problem, hut on some occauons it may be 
unwise or impossible to do sa In dealing with an enquiry recced 
through tbe post, for example, we should do what we can ourselves 
to determine exactly what is required before asking the enquirer 
to explain himself further. In such cases encyclopedias may be 
helpful. It may, on oceasice, be instructive to compare tbe 
accounts of our subject given in different encyclopedias. 

Assistants in libraries should not neglect those encyclopedias 
which are published in langti^es with t^ich they are not familiar. 
They willprovide dates and oAer figures, as well as pictures, without 
any trouble, and with the aid of a dicdonaiy we can ofren extract 
the answOT to Okquiries fium th^ printed taL Old encyclo* 
psdias, too, should be borne in mind. They contain informadon 
about their own and earlier times which may not have been 
incorporated in their modem counterparts ; they may also contain 
valuable illustrations of contemporary costumes, machines, etc. 

If an encyclopedia employs among its contributors some of the 
outstanding men in tbe world of knowledge and thought in its 
country of caigin, the completed work may Itself be regaled as a 
mirror of the civilization of that country. When we are using 
cncyclopsedias it is salutary lor us to coasider not only such points 
as the amount of factual informadoo which they convey, the 
clarity of their apeddons, and the quality of their illustrations, 
but also their penetration ef tbou^t and the attitudes to life of 
their wiiteis. Some of the frunous earlier encyclopedias are now 
more ofren C 43 nsulted by scholars studying a writer or period’than 
by ass i stants in libraries individual pieces of factual 

informarioa ; neverthela we should know something of them. 

1 hope that seme ctf the readers cf the brief bistori<^ account 
that follows win both examine tbe works that are quoted re^id 
one or more of die more extended accounts of their history, to 
which r efe r en ce is made at tbe end of this chapto. 
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The word fit^lopa<tia originally meant '* ihe drdc of 
knowledge ** which a Greek was expected to know before be could 
considCT his education complete, so that the first encyclopadias 
were, in fact, treatises on all the subjects of knowledge. PHny the 
elder wrote a Historia naturalis which was a survey of the whole of 
knowledge, and other writers through the ages, including some in 
medieval times, also did so. It is, however, in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century that we find the beginnings of the 
of encydopsedia with which we arc familiar to-day. Le grand 
duiio/auriT0 historiqui of L, Moreri, which was first publi^ed in 1674, 
went through seven editions before Pierre Bayle attempted to correct 
both it and the writings of others in a more &mous work of his own, 
his DictiannaiTe historitpu et critiqiu (1695^7).* Both these works 
were very infiuential in their day, and some important contem¬ 
porary writers borrowed extensively from them (Mandeville, the 
author of ThefabU ^tfu ht€S, for example, borrowed from Bayle). 
Bayle’s work is alphabetically arranged, but it is a dictionary of 
names of persons and places rather than an encyclopedia as we 
know it to-day, its author was, at various times, in his life, a 
Catholic, a Protestant and a freethinker ; in this work be was 
one of the first to examine the historical evidence for Biblical 
writings. He adopted a scheme In bis DieHormaiTt which was bter 
used by the French M^hp^disUs, that of giving, in their obviotu 
places, accounts of subjects which would not wholly displease the 
orthodox aud making cross-references from those subjects to other 
entries where a rather different picture was painted; by these 
means the censorship was avoided. His work went trough 
several editions and is available in an English translation. 
first edition of Moreri’s work was also mainly a dictionary of persons 
and places ; later editions published afrer his death were expanded 
considerably by other writers. 

In the English Qvlopedia edited by Ephraim Chambers (d vols.. 
1728), history and biography were excluded and we were given an 
encyclopedia of other subjects. In its preface we find stated a 
policy which has been followed by a number of more recent 
encyclopBdias 

Our view was to eonsidcr the several matters not only 
in themselves, but relatively, or as they respect each other ; 
both to treat them as $0 many wholes, and as so many parts 
of some greater whole.” 

This work (which has no relationship with nineteenth and twentieth 
century Chambers’s encyclopsedias), went through several editions, 
and was translated into French. The French translation was to 
have formed the basis of the French £rKjvl(^/dU but Diderot, the 

' To wfaich reference ku tlrwly been made ; tee p. ii. 
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priacipa) edicor, decided that the work needed whoUy rewriting. 

The ou JuHfinjuan raumn/ du fcwufs, dts oris et in 

mitim ($5 voU.; 1751 •do), which wa4 edited by D. Diderot and 
J. le R. d’Alembert, is one of the most famous of all its kind ; the 
siory of the imprisonment of its editors, of Its being censored and 
confbcaced, of its being secretly distributed, and the consequent 
delays in its completion, is exdtix^, and one well worth reading 
about in some detail.^ The works of Bayle and Moreri are purely 
humanistic in character, whereas those of Chambers and the ai^fck- 
pidisUs leaned more towards scientific and technological subjects. 

Although these works edited by Chambers and Diderot and 
d’Alembert were arranged in aJphabeticaJ order of topics, their 
editors had both used classificatioiu of knowledge in deciding on 
the specific subjects to be dealt with, and in choosing cross* 
references. Ephraim Chambers had explained the classification 
of knowledge he used in his preface and had said that the cross- 
references at the end of his subjects would help to replace the latter 
in their txue position on the map of knowledge. The En^lopidu 
of Diderot and d’Alembert used Francis Bacon’s clas»fication of 
knowle^e, and authors when writing on specific subjects were 
to conceive of their subject as b^ng part of the whole. 
Diderot explained his theory of renvoi" in his article on 
“ EncyeJopidie ”. Apart from the more obvious references to 
other headings which we would expect, cross-references demon¬ 
strating some not-so-obvious relationships should be used. 

The contributors to the experienced a great 

excitement over their work ; they felt that by systematizing existing 
knowledge they were fskdhiatic^ further progress by humanity. 

In addition to the presentation of systematized information, these 
writers sought to direct opinion, with the result that the work had 
a profound effect on European civilization and on that of France 
in particular. Morley has pointed out that its influence was by 
00 means restricted to the firid of religious ideas, that nearly every 
name that has helped to make the literature c^ the time famous 
is to be found atnot^ its contributors, and that it helped to 
establish the profession of letters in France. “In religion the 
Et\iyeiop 4 dU represents the phase of rational scepticism ; it was not 
materialistic and aetheistic; sacerdotalism was the object of 
attack. . . The author of one of the many spedallst studies of 
the work and its contributors that its musical articles 

“established musical criticism as a literary endeavour . . ; 

Rousseau and d’Alembert were among the contributors to these 
parts^. c 

* Preferably io MorUy, Quoted st the end of this chapter. 

^ OUver (A. R.). Tits ateygiepedisU as etituf tf nmie. 1947. p. 
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As in the wcwk edited by Ephraim Chamber?, history and 
biography were omitted as separate subjects. The Eit^lopidU is 
uoeven m quality, omiu many topes on which we should have 
expected arddes, and contains some cross-references which lead 
nowhere; we rarely need it » find factual information to-day. 
Twdve of iht volumes consist eniirely of plates. These were quite 
an innovation in an encydopadia, though many suggestions for 
them wrere obtained from a collection of engravings entitled D^erip^ 
tien des arts ef vUtUnfaitts ou approwis par MM. di VAcademii ReryaU da 
Sarnas, which had long been in reparation and which began to 
appear in 1761. 

The works that have been mentioned so far were written for 
an educated iUu in society, but as early as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century there had appeared in Germany cncydopedias 
aimed at a wider public. In ie first type of encyclopedia we 
usually find that a proportion, of the essays, if not the majority, 
are of some length and that the work has a separate subject index 
at the end ; in the more popular Koiwersatiofis-Ltx\ko\ as they are 
sometimes called, the artides are usually smaller and on more 
specific topics; they may not have separate subject indexes. This 
rough division of encyclopadias into two types is conveniem for 
illustrative purposes; it is not, however, entirely adequate. The 
best known KanotTsaSwns-Laeikm is probably that of Brockhaus, the 
first edition of which appeared in lyqS-iSro. This was addressed 
to the middle dasses and even esayed to intcrat women by its 
contents! This encyclopaedia, in its later editions, was an 
antecedent of at least two modern wrorks of this kind in the English 
language. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century several encyclopedias 
were published in Britain which can occasionally be consulted to 
advantage in reference work^ although they are not famous for 
their scholarship and much that they contain is now merely 
amusing to us. Some of these worb, such as the Pea^ m^lop 4 dia, 
first published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
in i833-4fi, appealed to a very wide public. 

Vaganes of compilation and publication are common In early 
encydepsedias and are not unknown in (heir modem counterparts. 
In the Cyclopadia edited by Abraham Rees (1819-20, 45 voU.; 
first published in parts, 1802-20), for example, most of the artides 
on musical subjects and some others are the work of Dr. Cbarls 
Burney. To make good use of these we need the guidance given 
us by P. A, Scholea.^ Burney used a number of French headings 
as well as English ones. He also wrote most discumvdy, so that 

* Per an rramplf k< Ukfvy AisteUttat rteotiy vel. 45 tjuly IM 3 )> p> 

^ To voL a, chapter 36 of ha TJu grta (b vob., (9^}. pp. i84-so(. 
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even when an entry is found for a particular topic, one cannot be 
sure that v/hat follows is all Burney said on this subject in the 
encyclopsedia; there may well be additional infbrmadon under 
some other beading. This, investigation by P. A. Scholes is both 
instructive and highly entertaining. 

If we go back a little in tune (o record the first edition of the 
BruyclopaMa Britamica in three volumes, we shall then 

be at a convenient point for carrying the discussion on to a con* 
sideratioo of the modern encyclopaedias we have to-day, in groups 
according to the language in which they are written. The 
Britatmua began as a collection of monographs by specialists, 
without entries under smaller suligect headings or biographies of 
living persons. Biographies of famous persons who were deceased 
were, however, included, as were historical subjects. This work 
has gone through several editioos, of vdiich the 9th (}875-89) and 
the Itch (igtoi!) have been prrised particularly for their scholar¬ 
ship. The 12th and 13th editions consisted of the nth edition 
plus some supplementary volumes. The 14th edition appeared 
in *929, under the editorship of J. L. Garvin and F. H. Hooper ; 
this is an edition which is widely available in many smaller British 
reference libraries as well as in larger ones. The number of 
subjects with which it deals has increased considerably over the 
number in previous volumes, but many of the scholarly essays 
which earlier editions contained are absent or have been reduced 
in siae. In previous editions American topics had been treated 
with the needs of British readers in view, but this edition was 
produced partly in Great Britain and partly in the United States 
(F. H. Hooper was the American editor) and more attention was 
paid to the interests of Americans. It has a detailed subject index. 
The views of those who approve of what was done were stated 
recently by the writer of the obituary of J. L. Garvin in Thi Tims^~ 
" With the EntyeloptMa Sritannua he [Garvin] encountered 
a difficult problem. The eventual product bad obviously to 
satisfy the needs of the post-war public here and in America. 
It was, therefore, necessary to popularize, to modernize and 
to brighten it The process entailed some sharp cutting. 
Certain readers bnn^ht up on the older versions felt that an 
Attila had bunt in upon their sanctuary ; and no doubt, 
the work looked, as to some extent it was, less academic. In 
fact, however, it proved well calculated for the purposes of the 
age wluch bought it and used it.*’ 

In the nineteen-thirties this encyclopaedia endeavoured to keep 
itself up to date first by issuing a supplement" in the form of a 
periodical and then, from iggd onwards, by issuii^ yearbooks. 

* Timu. M. 50677, 24 Jamisjv 19*7, p. 7. 
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The latter, with the title Britcnnke booh of tht yosr, arc still being 
published; though these volumes are useful in themselves for 
cetcdn purposes, they can hardly be said to keep the encyclopedia 
up to date. The problem of revising encyclopedias adequately 
has always proved diSicult; the larger works are themselves usually 
about two years out of ^le when they appear and, liom the 
publisher’s point of view, the heaviet sales take place immediately 
afkr the production of the completely revised editions; the public 
are not enamoured of new editions which consist of old editions 
plus supplementary volumes. The BnUome^ is now edited in the 
United States, and has adopted what is called " continuous revi¬ 
sion The encyclopedia has a permanent staff which claims to 
revise each part of the work at least twice in ev^ ten years. The 
type is kept standing, and addidoos are made by chan^ng and 
perhaps shortening existing articles. If extra pages arc needed, 
they are mserted and letters are added to the numbera of the previous 
page. The numbering of editions has now been dropped and we 
can buy the 

EncyclopaKlia firiiannica. [Newed.] 1955. 24vob. 

which contains some information not available in earlier editions 
and printings. 

The Bn^lopa£o Britannioa suU contains many articles of 
considerable length, and in some cases there are several contribu- 
tioru by diAerent persons dealing with various aspects or phases 
of an individual subject. The articles are frequently signed by 
initials, and each volume commences with a key to theu which are 
used in it if there are two or more articles under one heading 
they may each conclude with bibliographies; this happens under 
such headings as “Civil service**, “Renaissance architecture**, 
“ Rome ’* and many others. We must, therefore, be on our guard 
not to miss the bibliographical references which are not at the end 
of the last paragraphs on any particular suligect. 

It is not difficult to hnd the articles that are new or those which 
have been extensively revised during the process of “ continuous 
revision “ Nationalism ”, “ Refugees and exchange of popula¬ 
tion ”, “ Sulfonamides, The **, are among these. Nor is it difficult 
CO find subjects which have not been revised and whose biblio¬ 
graphies are out of dace. 

The first of the modem encycloptedias beatir^ che name 
Chambers appeared in ten volumes in id6^6d. 

Chambers’s encyclopedia. New ed. i955« 15 vols. 

is an entirely new work w)^h first appeared in 1950 and which has 
now appeared in a new edition. The quality of its entries is, on the 
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whc^le, very good. Ic is tbe only recent BritisM^cyclopsdia of its 
size of which this c&n be said ; it should, tli^Gore, ht found in 
practically all British reference libraries, evui^i^^ ones. It is 
on a smaller scale than the Srilamica, tho^h^j^act that the 
whole of its teat is modem means that sometinK its in£»mation 
reflects contemporary thinking more, dr is inorc'up*iOr«te than 
that in the Briianmca. It contains some lengthy aruchd. and 
numerous shorter ones ; many of the latter are short notes on place 
names. It is aimed at a wide public, for the editors believed that 
“ in the humanities . . . the appeal should be to the ‘ educated 
layman *—the man who has some general grounding in the subject 
... but not escact or detailed information. With science an 
article on a topic in science X may be read with undentandii^ and 
profit by someone with a knowledge of science Y.”’ . Many 
articles have useful bibliographies appended. This encydoptedia 
announces that it decided against “ continuous revision " and that 
every article has been examined and, if necessary, revised for the new 
edition. The same publishers have issued volumes of Qiamiers’j 
tn^lcp^a ivorU sun^ in 1952 and 1954. The material in these 
volumes is not in dictionary form. 

Many other relatively large encyclopaedias besides the RnVeantVe 
are published in the United Sutes. Some of them are prepared 
with the needs of particular groups in mind, while others are 
general adult encyclopaedias with differing degrees of merit and in 
varying states of revision. After the BriXoMoca the most useful of 
these works in British libraries are probably 

Encyclopedia Americana. [New ed.] 1955* 30 vob. 

Collier's encyclopedia. [New ed.] 1955. ao voU- 

^The Arrancana uses the method of continuous revision, like the 
Brit^nicc, and here again the results are not always satisfactory. 
It is sometimes possible to see whether articles have been revised 
in tiiese encyclopedias by examining their type on the page. 
Often ic be found to be worn when compared with chat u^ 
for a recently inserted article. The fim edition of the Amgruana 
(1829*33, 13 vols.) used material from the seventh edition of the 
German Brockhaus encyclopedia. There have been various edl' 
tiom since and the method of continuous revision has been employed 
each year since 1936. Its publishers claim chat “ os^ cwo-thlrds of 
the work has been revised and reset and chat “ the number of 
halftones and text cuts have doubled ” during the past five years. 
They supply an ** Editorial report" indicating some of the major 
revisions in the current edition. The Ameruona Is an encydopadia 
of repute. ' 

’ Quoted front e«ntriSul«n pnsced by tbe cocyclopstdia. 
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C^Uifr'j, like Chojnim'j is a r€UtivcIy new work ; it is attractively 
printed on a coated paper which has permitted the reproduction of 
many good illustrations on the same pages as the textual matter. 
In the amount of detail given to different subjects it would seem that 
a particulai effort has been made to avoid beii^ “ academic ” ; as 
L, Shores says, it is based on the “ layman's everyday intcrou ”, 
There arc no bibliographical references appended to the various 
ariides; the last volume of the work conuins a bibliography and an 
index. From the point of view of library use, this treatment of the 
bibUt^phy can only be described as unfortunate. Presumably it 
was thought that someone who had purchased the set for use at 
home would be better served by this arraDgement Nevertheless 
Collier's is a useful work which will supplement the other encydo* 
padias for various purposes. It has already g;one through several 
printings; it is expected that the eleventh printing will be issued 
in 1956. In the first ten printings the publishen claim to have 
made changes on some twelve thousand pages of the text. 

Brief mention may be made of two of the smaller encyclopfedias 
we have to-day. These are prepared primarily for home or office 
use, though they may be the largest works of their kind very small 
libraries can afford. They can also be used in laiger libraria as 
“ desk reference books ” ; that is, because of their smaller bulk 
and cost, they are sometimes placed on, or near to, a desk from which 
enquiries are answered and used for the oxcpler questions received 
there. The entries which they contain are necessarily brief and 
the bibliographical information they include is usually inferior to 
that easily accessible ebewhere in libraries. A new edidon of 
Evriymcn's en^lopedia has recently appeared, 19^50 (12 vols.). 
The publishers claim that the previous edition of 1931-32 has been 
revised throughout and that one-fifth of the new edition is Iresb 
material. The Columbia en^dopeSo (2ad ed., 1950) is in one 
volume ; it consists, for the most part, of entries for persons and 
places. Its bibliographical references are necessarily brief but 
they are of^n sensible; for example, under the headings 
” Dictionary ” and “ Encydopsedia ” we are referred to Mudge*3 
Guide to rejaetue books; obvious references, perhaps, but ones not 
made by the other encyclopedias. 

Of the larger ency^^psedias in the German language, that of 
Broei/ums k the best known. From its drst edidon down to present 
times, it has always contained short articles on many small topics 
and has been widely circulated. F. A. Broekhaus, a publisher, 
bought in j8o8 the r^bts of an encyclopedia which bad been 
commenced by a Dr. Lobel ; some volumes of it bad already been 
published in Leiprig. Within two yesirs Broekhaus had completed 
it ftnd hari added two supplementary volumes. The quality cf its 
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maierial may b< from R. C. K. Edm^s comment* that the 

t4th edition (i894’d5) t>e fousd cbe best book of reference 

for the period about which he was writu^ even on British subjects. 
The latest edition that we have 

Der grosK Brockhaus. iSteAufl. 1952* • 
is on a somewhat smaUer scale than ic predecessors, the fifteenth 
edition, which was in twenty volumes (»928-$5). However, the 
number of separate ttppics treated has not declined proporfionately ; 
space has bew saved in many cases by ^mrtenmg the articles. It is 
profusely illustrated and the tabliographies are said to be scaredy 
inferior to those in the fifteenth edition. 'Tbt chief editor, Kaii 
Pfannkuch, in an essay descrUHng his polioes,* says that when ideas 
on a subject differ, be has endeavoured to give the opposing o^nions 
ride by ride. It would, he says, be beneath the dignity of Brxkhau 
to simplify the difficult The layman is rderred from specialist 
topics to the main articles where be can obtain a picture of the 
present state of knowledge of the subject. Science, he says, is the 
presersre of the specialist only so long as it remains in the r esear ch 
state ; when the results of the research are confinned, they are seen 
CO be part of a greater whole, and that greater wdiole is generally 
understandable. SrodAmr still igaons the umlaut in the alphabetic 
arrangement of its topics. 

The latest edition of Brockhans* prindpal modem rival, 
was begun during tbe Nazi r^ime in Germany. It contmns fewer 
and poorer illustrations than does the large SroMaitf, but is said 
to be good on geographical, and technical subjects: 

Meyers KonversationS'Lcadkoo. 8te Aufi. J 936*42. 10 vols. 

Vols. 1^. A^SodJet. VcL is. Ailai. 1956. 

Although the majority of entries Id both BrockAatf and Mtytr are 
short, both these wi^ks do innludc some lo^er esays. Tbe 
German Swiss encydcpiedia 

Schw^er Leidkon. 1945*48. 7 vob. 
which is one of the most modem we have, is on a sTnallcr scale than 
the large Br^kham and M^tr. It, loo, consists mainly of short 
articles and definitions on a large number eX subjects, with some 
longer essays. One of its chief merits lies in the quality of the 
thought that is displayed in it There are acute and penetrating 
accounts of some sul^ects, and these are, in some cases, 
enhanced by stimulating cros-itferences. As is the case in 
many German encycloiMedias, additional brevity is obtained 
by the frequent use <£ abbreviations in the text of the various 
articles. Many biblkgraphies are included which are us^ul 

‘ p* 57^ 

* Ib XUi fratflidbt ie VAtae. A~ WuAtdc^ f9SS't9$4> V?- ^>4' 
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to us, though in some cases they seem dispropomonatdy large 
when compared with the text which they accompany. There 
are some exceUent iilustratioos, but the maps are on too small 
a scale to be of much use in libraries. lu recency means, 
of course, that not only are its facts liJtely to be more up-t> 
date than those in earlier works, but also that additional 
subjects of contemporary origin or interest are included. Thus 
we find terms like “ Escapiamand “ Desorganisatioo, 
Soziale 

There is no recent completed French encyclopedia on a large 
scale. Eleven volumes of the 

Encyciopidie fran^aise. 1935- . 
appeared before the outbreak of Woiid War II. £a^ volume of 
this encydopsdia is a survey of one or more helds of knowledge in 
loose-leaf Ibrm- However, the contents of each volume consist of 
a series of contributions arranged in a systematic not in an 
alphabetic order. While, in the absence of a general index, this 
arrangement makes the encyclopaedia less useful for quick reference 
purposes, the work b one of merit A 1933 decree of the Cornel 
d’Etat made the encyclbpsdia a foundation recognized as being for 
the public benefit. In 1955 publication was resumed with the 
appearance of volume 14, “La civilizadon quoddienne” and a 
supplement to volume 6 entitled “ La midedne depuis 1940 ; 

volume 3 “ Le ciel e( la terre *’ should also have appeared by the 
time this book is published. There will be eight further volumes, 
the last of which will contain the indexes. The editors claim that 
the contribudons in this encydopsedia are ndther popularizations 
nor manuals of tbelr subjects for specialists. Their aim they say, 
quoting Renan, Is to raise people’s sights to the achievements of 
modem science.** Some volumes are illustrated and have 
bibliographies. 

The most scholarly of French encyclopedias is 

La grande eneyclopddle. 1886'1902. 31 vob. 
which has signed articles and bibliographies. On historical 
subjects and for European literature, topography and biography, 
it is said to be exceUent. It contains many entries for small 
subjects, a practice which is carried even farther in the Grand 
duHamain uaiverul <k XIXe siklt Jratfaite of P. A. Larousse, 186^99 
t? vols.), a woric which is something of a dictionary as well as an 
encyclopaedia. Some of the contributions to latter work 
express anti-elertcal views. 

Because of the arrangement and incompleteness of the 

'* I^bvre, L. L’encycIopHie rrancuw. Cahmi JreirfW dv^vrmat^ ao. 
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pidie franfaist and of th« age of the two oncydopadias cited in the 
previous paragraph, some British Hbrarians may feel aarisfied with 
the smaller tojotas* du XXi sikls (1928*33, 6 vob.; revised reissue 
1948-50 ; supplementary volume 1954) or the Dietii>n7)ain tncpflo- 
QjtiiUiy 1933, 6 vols.) In both of these works some terms 
receive defLoitions only while other entries are followed by encydo- 
psedic information. Many of the entries ace for the names of per¬ 
sons and places. Both are profusely illustrated, thoc^h in most 
cases the lilustrations are smalL The Lamuse volumes are some¬ 
what larger than those of Qj/ilUt and a small sampling of the dates 
and other figures In both would seem to suggest that Larottsn is 
more reliable in this respect. Mile Mald^, in her Cours, says that 
Q)dUgt is very uneven in the treatment given to different subjects. 
QjalUt does have about five hundred synoptic tables under such 
large headings as “ Biologie ”, “ Botanique ”, etc. Supplementary 
pages to the Larovm du XXe siitU are issued on green paper and each 
issue of the periodical Larnuft mnwl consists of a number of articles 
in alphabetic order. Every three years the numbers of this journal 
are collected into a volume with the same format as that of the 
encydopzdia iUelf. 

Three of the largest modern encydopsdlas we have are those 
published in Italy, Spain and the U.S.S.R. The Italian 
encyclopsdia is one cf the most important of all modem 
encyclopasdias: 

Enddopedia italiana di sdenze, lettere, ed atti. 1929-39 
36 vols, Appendice. 1937. Scconde appendice (1928- 
1946). 1948-49. 0 vols. 

The thirty-sixth volume is an index ; it includes refcrcnc« to the 
first supplement. This encyclopedia contains many excellent 
long articles, with, in most cases, bibliographical references 
appended. Its ilJustrarions, in particular, are very fine, and far 
more numerous than those in other encyclopedias. The general 
direction of the main work was in the hands of the philosopher 
Giovanni Gentile and most of the writers were Italians, chough in a 
few cases forelgTi authorities have contributed. Mussolini wrote the 
artide on the doctrine of '* Fascism ” and signed it with his name, 
though all the other articles have initials a^er them, these being 
explained by a key at the be^nniog of each volume. We should be 
on our guard for the other expressions of fascist ideas which are to be 
found in this work ; their presence should not, however, prevent us 
from using the vast amount of learning and information which this 
work contains. The writers who contributed to the Bn^lopdiiu of 
Diderot and d’Alembert poured into their work thdr passionate 
convictions on many subjects and the whole work is penzwated 
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mtb their ideas. Forruratdy for us the writers of many of the 
articles in the Eneiclopfdu itoHma adopted a more ot^ective attitude. 
There art more recent Italian encyclopaulias, but they are on a 
smaller scale. 

The best known Spanish encyclopedia is even larger: 

Eociclopedia universal Ilustrada Europeo-Americana. 1905-55. 
^ vols. . 

This consists of 72 volumes containing one alphabet of entries, a 
supplementary alphabet of 10 volumes, and seven “Suplementos 
anuales the latest of which deals with I949'5S and was published 
in 1935. This encyclopedia Is somecinies known as Esfiisa-Caipt' 
the name of its publisher. It includes both long arddes and othm 
on smaller subjects. It is an obvious source of reierence on Spanish 
and Latin American subjects and persons, and it includes useful 
illustratioru and maps. It can abo serve as a foreign language 
dictionary, for it gives the translations of many terms into seven 
languages, induding Esperanto. Volume si of this work deals 
with Spain itself ; a special edition of it with a new appendix 
appeared in 1942. 

The Soviet encyclopedias are very Important in Urge general 
reference libraries, as well as in cerUun spedalized ones. They 
naturally contain much detailed mformation about Slavonic 
countries and they reflect the thought of the U.S.SJl.. The 
largest work of this kind is the 

Sol’shaH sovetskaia entsiklopedila. 1949- 

edited first by Sergei Vavilov, president of the Academy of Sdences 
of the U.S .S Jb., and, since his death, by B, A. Vvedenskii. Aniols 
are not signed in this edition as they were in the first edition, which 
appeared in sixty-five volumes in 1926-49, with a supplementary 
v^ume in 1947. In this second edition the illustmtions and maps 
are more numerous and of better quality. These volumes reflect 
official Soviet thinking at the time of their publication more closely 
than do the encyclopedias published in non-Oommunisc countries. 
For example, substitute p^g^ were issued to replace the ones con- 
tainif^ the ardcle on L. P. Beria in vol. 7 (1950) when he was 
broi^ht to trial. The bibliographical references at the ends of the 
articles are, for the most part, to Russian sources only. 

It must not be thought that the general encyclopedias described 
thus ^ in this chapter are the only ones to be found in the larger 
reference libraries. Substantial works of this kind, many of them 
with a h^h standard of scholarship, are published in a number 
of other countries. A large collection of modem encyclopedias 
standing side by side on the open shelves of a reading room (as they 
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do in London and Vale universidea, ibr e:iaiQpIe) present an 
inunense amount of easily aecesslble knowledge and» through the 
referencca they contain, these works are the keys to a not 
inconsiderable portion of the other boldiogis libraries. 

Brief mention may now bo made of wbat can be called the 
encyclopedias of the faiths. The scope of many of these works is 
wide enoi^h for them to be considered general in character, 
though the religious aspects of general subjects naturally receive 
much attention In them. With experience, reference librarians 
learn to obtain from them information, not only about the religions 
concerned, but also about such subjects as architecture, history and 
biography. The Ceiholtc tn^lopadia ibund on the shelves of many 
British reference libraries Is now rather old (i$07'22,17 vols ; loose' 
leaf supplement .) ; the Vatican has recently completed a 

new BnaHopidxc MUolica (i949''54> 12 vols.)> There are also a 
number of Jewish encyclopaedias, some of them being in English. 
The most recent Jewish work is the Sn^lop^edia Idehraua (1949- .) ; 
this is in Hebrew. It is expected that it will be in sixteen volumes ; 
an English edition of certain sections is promised. Nor must the 
valuable, and now expensive, Bn^lopadia of Islam (2913-38, 4 vols. 
and supplement) be fo^ccen. Fascicules of a second option of the 
latter work began to appear in 1934. 

We may conclude this chapter by again reminding the reader 
that the production of learned encyclopedias on a large scale is not 
something peculiar to our century. In volume deven of >the 
Lilnaiy ofCongrtss quarierlyjottmcl of aarent asqiasitions there is between 
pages eighty and dghty-one (February 1934) an illustration of an 
encyclopedia which occupies a room of Its own. It is the 3,040 
volume Chinese work entitled Ku cIm fu sku cH originally 
published in Peking in 1728 and reproduced in facsimile in i893'98. 

REPER£}/CES 

If the articles on the subject “ Encyclopaedia ** in various 
m odem encydopeedias are read, a double purpose is served. The 
beginnings of a comparison is made between the various works 
concerned, and something is learnt about their origins and history. 
The older editions of the EneyciopaHa BrUaradca contain a long essay 
which is largely an annotated list of encyclopedias; this Is very 
useful for reference purposes when such Information is required, but 
students should certainly not try to memorise the titles enumerated 
there. Those who can read German can also profitably read 
the account of encydopsdias In G. Schneider’s Handhvih der 
Bibliogri^hu (4te Aufl., 1930). “Encyclopedias” by S. H. 
Steiobeig, StgruHure, n.s. no. 12 (1951). pp. 3-22 will also be found 
useful. 
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For an accouni of llie history of the French ErayelopiUs of 
Diderot and d'Alembert, chapter five in volume one of Didmt mtd 
the auyckfa&sU, by J, Morlcy (1878), pp. 115-223, may be con- 
wlied, or perhaps the shorter account under the heading 
“ Encydop^distes ” in the Bn^lepedia ^ thi sttcial teisnus (voL 5, 
> 930 . PP- 527 -S> » thU 15 by Kini Hubert. 

The relevant sections of Winchell's Guide to referertee books should 
be r^ for their more detailed accounts of the airangemcnts and 
qualities of various modern cncyclopadias. Here, for example, we 
are informed about the different methods of alphabedaatioa used 
in them. Unless one is using encydopadias constantly, it is difficult 
and unwise to attempt to memoriae the practices of the different 
works, but the student must remember to refer to Wimheli or to 
make the necessary tests when consulting the works themsdves, 
otherwise articles may be missed. 

The American method of continuous revision is explained by 
W, Yust in CelU§e mi nsta/eh libraries, vol. i (March 1940),' 
PP- > 47-53 (“ Encyclopaedia revision ”), and in S^bseripticn books 
bidUtin^ vol- 17 (April 1946), pp. 9-n. 

Good critical reviews of die substance of encyclopsdias are 
naturally very difficult to find ; ideally they might be co-operative 
efforts like the works themselves. One or two individuals have 
had the temerity to attempt the task single handed and the student 
will gain some insight into encyclopedias, many scraps of knowledge, 
smd not a little amusement by reading them. G. K. Ogden’s 
review of the three supplementary volumes which completed the 
13th edition of the En^i^dia ffritonmea was first published in the 
Saturday reiHew ^Hieratm on 23 Oct. 1926 ; it has been cODveniendy 
reprinted in an anthology, /ieadiag Foe liked edited by C. Fadiman 
(2^46). Volumes 1 and 2 of the Sdiioeizer Lexikon have also 
been seriously considered by H. R. Hoetink in Rasmus, vol. 1 
(January 1947), pp. 74*75. The April J951 issue ot Subscription 
books bulletin contains long reviews of Ckamberfs, the Bnicsmiea and 
the Americaria. 
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DICTIONARIES 

The major part of this chapter will be devoted to the ptiadpal 
Et^Iiah, French and German dictionaries and to inter-lingual 
dictionaries of these Ullages. Most attention will be paid to the 
larger works of these kinds. In general reference libraries these 
dictionaries are most often consulted about the meanings and 
spellings of words. Many works which are called diedonaries go 
beyond this and give us information about the things words stand 
for; that is, they are encyclopedic in character. This may be 
very useful to the private individual who has the dictionary at 
home or in his ol^ce ; librarians, however, generally have better 
sources for iniormation of this kind at their disposal in the shape 
of encyclopedias proper or other works of reference. 

Btfore embarking on a description of individual dictionaries, 
something may be said of thdr l^tory. This account will be a 
very brief one, for we rarely need to consult older works of this 
kind; they do not, for example, have the same value as older 
encyclopaedias. The first dictionaries were inter-lingual i it was 
not until 1604 that a dictionary of English words with explanations 
in English appeared. This, and several of its successors, were 
dictionaries .of difficult words only. In the seventeenth century 
the Italian and French academies published dictionaries of their 
languages defining the words of which they approved, hoping by 
this means to guide public taste. Many leading writers 

approved of the idea of such a scheme for this country, but Dr. 
Johnson, who eventually edited a work which was to be standard 
for some time, was too wise to believe that he could fix the language. 

Before the publication of Johnson's Dkticnaty cj the EngU^ 
language (* 755 ^ 2 voU-,) a good deal of progreas had been made. 
Nathan Bailey, in his dictionaries of 1721 and 1730, gave fuller 
etymol^es than his predecessors had done; he indicated 
accents and syllables ar^i was more comprehensive than earlier 
lexicograpben. Two of the important features of Dr, Johnson's 
dictionary are its full treatment of dilferent senses of the same word 
and its introduction of illustrative quotations. Both Johnson's 
work itself and the accounts of its compilation should be consulted. 
The student will, by these means, be better able to appreciate the 
greatness of Johnson’s achievement and will also have the pleasure 
of noting some of the errors (“windward" and “leeward" 
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were, for example, defined in the same way) and witticuiua it 
contains. 

The idea that the compOcr of a dictionary should be a historian, 
and not a critic, took shape in the nineteenth century. Charles 
Richardson, in his two volume dictionary of 1836-37, was the first 
to publish a dictionary of this kind. Later developments sprang 
fi*om the establishment of the Philological Society in 1842, from a 
paper read by Dean Trench to it in 1657, and from a decision of 
that society to collect words not in J<ria»a or Richardm. At this 
dme the brothers Grimm were working on these lines in their 
dictionary of the German language, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1834. 

In 1878 the scheme proposed by the Philological Sedety had 
progressed far enough for an cdiior'in-chief to be chosen a^ for 
arrangements to be made for printing 

A new Ei^liih dictionary on historical principles, ed. by 
Sir J. A. H, Murray and others. 1884-1933, to vols. and 
supplement 

In 1895 the name Otford English dietionary first appeared on the 
cover of one of the parts, though no change was made on the title- 
page, and this practice was continued. Authors and enquirers in 
libraries may quote it differently; they may rite it as Mvrr^'j 
tSciianay, the f/ew English dUHonay or the Ox^d dklionaiy, or they 
may refer to, or demand, the N.E.D. or the O.E.D. A further 
complication is that libraries which bought the original parts only 
are likely to have a set of the work in faded and, in some cases, 
worn bindings, the colours' of which may vary from library to 
library; these will probably have on their spines N<w English 
dkt^naiy. Libraries which bought the reissue of 1933 will have a 
series of thirteen volumes of a different size, with the title Oxford 
English dictionasy. These two works are substantially the same, for 
minor typ^raphical corrections only were made in the latter. 

The work is largely based on slips with quotations on them 
which had been sent in by some 1,300 voluntary contributors. 
These were first pigeon-hol^ and then later a selection was made 
from them and the references verified. The aim of the dictionary 
as stated in the prefoce to its first volume, is ; 

“ (i) to show, with regard to each individusJ word, when, 
how, in what shape, and with what signification, it became 
English i what development of form «r»H meaning it has since 
received : which of its uses have, in the course of time, become 
obsolete, and which still survive; what new uses have since 
arisen, by what processes, and when : 
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** (fi) to iUunrate ih«se facta by a aeries of quotadons ranging 
from the first known oocuirence of the word to the latest, or 
down to the present day ; the word being thus made to exhibit 
iu own history and meanic^ : and, 

" (g) to treat the etymology of each word strictly on the 
basis of hUtorica] fact, and in accordance with the methods 
and results of modern philological science.” 

It includes over 400,000 words, some 240,000 of which are 
main words: of these latter some 52,000 are cbaolete and nearly 
10,000 are aUen. The main words are in bold type, while 
subordinate words and variant and obsolete forms are entered 
under the relevant main headings; there are references from 
these Utter names in their places in the general alphabet. 
Synonyms and antonyms of words are not given, nor have variant 
pronunciations been set out in detail. 

It includes over 1,800,000 quotations, arranged in chronological 
order for each meaaiiig of a word. This number is many times 
that to be found in most books of quotations, and the careful 
presentation of the history of words which it represents is an 
extraordinarily helpful feature of the work. These quotations have 
been selected from the writings of 5,000 authors and only words 
which became obsolete bef^ U50 were excluded. Many 
expressions (such as " Hobson’s choice ”} are explained for us, 
and some British and American uses are distinguished. 

The last of its volumes is an /afrs^Ken, suppUmtnt and bxhlith 
gr^hy ; this was published in 193$. It has some 26,000 additional 
entries. It includes words which had been coined since the publica¬ 
tion of the earlier volumes, additions to the meanings of old words, 
earlier evidence for American usage and more Astiericanismi, more 
i proper names, a separate list of spurious words, and, finally, a list 
l.of books from which quotations had been made in the whole 
dictionary. 

Tbe dictionary attempted to record common words only. 
Sir James Murray wrote that it would aim to record the greater 
part of the vocabulary of any one man, omitting only highly 
spedalired terms such a person might know. By doing this, its 
cosrerage would be far greater than the vocabulary of any one man. 
This dictioDary is of very great value in reference work, but we 
should not use it to find the meanings of, for example^ scientific 
or medical terms, especially those which are of comparatively 
recent origin. Most refer e nce libraries will have specialized 
sdcntific dictionaries which will be better for this purpose. 

It seems unlikely that anyone will attempt a revision of this 
dictionary, though it has been suggested more than once that 
separate dictionaries of cur language as it has been at diflerent 
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periods might be produced. Publiution of one of these, beg&n in 
*953 with the appearance of th^ first fascicules of The Middle Eitilisk 
dutionofpty edited by H. Kurath and S. M. Kuhn. Ic is expected 
that it \vill take ten years to complete this worL The Middle 
English quotations in the Oxford EngHrh diclicna/y were taken as a 
starting point and additions made from other medisval texts. 

Two other dictionaries which, like the Oxford EngUsh (futionny, 
contain over 400,000 words, are of American ori^n: 

Webster’s new international dlcuooary of the English language, 
and ed- 1934- 

Funk and Wagnall’s new standard dictionary of the English 
language. 19 tg. 

Copies of these worb may be found with dates on their title-pages 
later than those given above ; but they will not have been sub¬ 
stantially revised. Plate revisions of Funk and WagnaWs have been 
printed, with some new words inserted at the expense of some of 
the original material, and with the biographies revised (proper 
names are included in the general alphabet of this work). Recent 
primings of Webstr include a separate tecdon of new words. Noah 
Webster, who gave his name to the most famous American 
dictionary, produced his first Urge work of this kind in i8s8 and 
died before the middle of the nineteenth century. Although the 
edidon recorded above is called the second, there have, in fact, 
been several others since that of tSoB. The 1934 volume was the 
result of eight years’ labour on the part of some two hundred special 
editors. 

Webster has some 550,000 words in its main vocabulary and 
includes the whole vocabulary of Chaucer, though most other 
words which became obsolete before 1500 have been excluded. 
Pronunciation is Indicated by a special phonetic alphabet; this 
is followed later by etytnologiea, defiaidocu and illustradve 
quotations. The latter are smaller in number than those in the 
1909 edition of Websier and, except for the Biblical references, 
the sources are not quoted in sufficient detstil for them to be verified. 
These definitions are given in chronological order. Synonyms and 
antonyms are included. 

Webster's uses an arrangement to be found in no other of the 
dictionaries described in tl^ chapter, tbe " divided page ”. 'Die 
main alphabet of the dietbnary occupies the upper part of each 
page and sometimes the whole of It. The lower part of many pages 
is occupied by a subsidiary alphabet contaioii^ obsolete and rare 
words, proverbs, etc. It Is essential to remember this other 
alphabet when searching for unfamiliar words. 

Funk and Wagndrs, in concradistmetion to the two other 
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dkdooaries ^Iresidy doscribed, gives the current meaiungs of 
words first anH less common meanings dRenvards, with ety- 
molc^es after the last definitions, It includes proper names and 
obsolete words in its alphabet^ gives exact references for its 
quotations, and gives synonyms and antonyms. It has been more 
friendly to simphfied American spellings than Both of 

these dictionaries sometimes give encyclopsedic informatign and 
both contain some iliustradons, also includes a pro- 

nouncing gazeteer and a pronouncing biographical dictionary, 
while FtmJc and PVagnaii's has a history of the world day by day 
and some popidation statistics ; librarians will usually use other 
works of reference with hiUer and possibly more up'to>date 
information, when answering questions on these subjects. 

A medium-sised general British reference library will usually 
have all three of the works so far described in this chapter, and 
some smaller ones will also have one or more of them. Some 
small libraries may have decided that, instead of the O^^ori English 
dietwnofy 

The shorter Oxford English dictionary on historical principles, 
ed. by W. Little and others. 3rd ed. 1944. 2 vols. 
will be adequate fbr them. This has about oiie«slxth the number of 
pages of the parent work, though it does contain some words not in 
the latter. Thi ^orUr Oxford ... does, however, contain over two> 
thirds the number of entries in the larger work, its smaller size 
being partly due to the smaller number of quotatiooi it includes. 
The third edition includes an addenda of modern terms and war 
words : it has been revised for a one volume reprint which appeared 
in 1935. Another useful English dictionary, compiled on this side 
of the Atlande, is 

WYLD (H. C. K.) td. The universal dictionary of the English 
language. 1952. 

which include some 200,000 words and gives full etymologies for 
them. It is said to be especially useful for its definitions of scientific 
and technical terms. 

A number of smaller English dictionaries are available. 
O. & C. Merriam (the publi^ers .of WebsUr) and Funk and 
Wagnall*s issue abridgements of their large dicticnaries, but it U 
rarely necessary for British libraries to purchase either these or 
other works of a similar size published in the United States. We 
shall need one or more of the following works, TJu cowist Oxford 
dietimary of curnni English (4th ed., 1951), Mutidl's standard dutionay 
(1933), Chamiers's twtntUlh emtuty dietienary (1952), CasuU's now 
English dictiona/y (i3eh ed., 1949}, and Odhm’t dutionary of Uu 
English language (1932). The cmeist Oxford is about one-fiftieth the 
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size of the Oxford English dutionaty. Illustratioitt of the uae of vrords 
are given if they ate nece»ary to clarify a definition ; those included 
were collected independently of the parent 

These small dictionaries are useful in all sizes of libraries and 
they supplement each other as well as overlap. It will often be 
quicker to verily some simple fact from them than it would be if 
one of the larger dictionaries were used. In all kinds of libraries, 
readers will often prefer them to the more exhaustive works. 
Duplicate copies of one of them will frequently be purchased Ibr 
staff use, their convenient siae enabling ^em to ,be placed on or 
near to one's desk. 

All the works described so far have been general English 
diedonaries. There are, however, many specialized dictionaries 
of English words which even small general reference libraries will 
need. We have, for example, special dictionaries of synonyms and 
antonyms, of dialect, of slang, of rhymes and of word^usage, which 
for tbdr respective purposes, are usually better than more 
general works which include (heir kinds of information. There 
are, coo, works like A dicUmaiy of Ammoon on historkd 

prineifila ed. by Sir William A. Craigic and others (1936*44, 4 vob.) 
which was modelled on the O^d English dutwHary this will, 
however, only be found in the larger British reference libraries. 
A Dietieaaiy of Arrmicanifmr, edited by M. M. Mathews {1951, 
9 veil,),is on historical principles and like the O.E.D. and the D.A.E. 
it has illustrative quotadons. The Dietionory of Ammeost English 
does not record material bter chan 1900 ; the new dictionary comes 
down CO the present day. Unlike the Dietionay ^ Amtrisan English, 
it is restricted Co words and meanings that originated io the United 
States. 

In a search for the meaning of a specialized word it will often 
be best to consult first a dictionary or encyclopsedia of the subject 
itself, if such a work ensti. Works like Ths tneyoUpniin ih* soeiaL 
snoncos or Vsn Hosiwii's seiiniife omyclopsdia, to mention two well 
known examples, will often prove us^ul in this way. We will 
find, for example, **dumping” concisely defined in.the supply 
' Txiencary volume of the Osford English dUUenary and elsewhere. In 
the Eruyclopsdic <f tks sodal scUncss, however, (hm is a more elaborate 
explanation of the meaning of the term, as well as an essay on the 
subject itself and bibliographical references. The two encyclo> 
pedias Just quoted cover comparatively broad subject fields and 
we may find that books which are more restricted in their subject 
matter will be available as alternatives. An example cf this class 
of book, quoted at random. Is the DicHonary of biod\omistsy and rtlcUd 
skbjtcis, edited by W. M. Malisoff (2943}* There has been in 
recent years quite a spate of these specialized dictionaries, many of 
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tb«ra being of Amencan origin. If one is unfamiliar wich a work 
of thii kind, it should be used with caution, for in some of them 
the quality of the dehnicions os not very high and their cooipre- 
hensiveneo varies enormously. One reviewer, for example, tested 
the work quoted above by seeing if he could find in it the less 
well'ktTown topics which had be^ the subjeca of articles in the 
Jounal of biobgiMl ihmishy and also those dealt with in a 1934 
textbook of biochemistry. In both cases he (bund that roughly 
four out of twenty items bad not been included.' Some idea of 
the inclusivenen of other specialised dictionaries may be obtained 
if we carry out similar sampling tests on them. The Sn^bpiJia 
Arntrucna includes a number of special vocabularies under such 
headings as ‘‘insurance terms” and “ Worbhop terms". 71 u 
^ftw inttrfutional juar book includes a " Glossary of important new 
words and words In the news ", while the BritonnUa book <f 
has such entries under " Words and meanings, new 

Inter-lingual dictionaries of a general character will also be 
necessary in the smallest British reference libraries. Before 
describing these, hosvever, mention will be made of the principal 
dictionaries of foreign languages which give their explanations in 
their own tongues. These are not 10 widely available in British 
libraries and, of course, some knowledge of the language concerned 
is needed when reference is made to them. They have, however, 
important advantages. The larger ones are much fuller than their 
interlingual counterparts and, where questions of Idiomatic usage 
or different shades of meaning are involved, they are likely to be 
more accurate. There is, for German, a work similar to the Oxford 
Enilifh diclionay 

GRIMM Q.) end GRIMM (W.) Deutsches WOrterbuch, 
hng. von der preussisehea Akadcmie der Wissenschaflen. 
1854- 

which Is still unfinished, although the preparatory work on It 
was begun in 1838 and printing began in 1854. Publication of 
this work has been resumed since the end of the I9$9*45 war; 
at the time of writing parts of the letters G, S, V, W and Z have 
still to be published. It will be some years before the work, is 
completed. It differs from its English counterpart in not including 
obsolete words; it is a dictionary of the modern language with 
all its words treated historically. Quotations are given, but 
pronunciations are not indicated. 

The most comprehenuve dictionaries of French with definitions 
in French are old: 

' Amritan O^mitai &eup, voJ. 65 {August (M^). pp. i 66 o 4 i; 

review by £. G. Ball. See also tbe review of R. L imtia 

(1948) io Xatrtg, vel. {94 June, <950) p. 990, b)' C. D. DarlingtMi. 
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LITTRfi (E.) Dtcdozmaire de la laague f^9aUe. i863-7&. 

2 vols. in 4. Supplement, 1878. 

HATZFELD (A.) Oitd oifms. Dictionnaire de la 

laDgueiran9^3edu commencement de KVIIe slide juaqu ^ 
Rosjoun. 1893-1900. 2 vols. 

The work of Lictrd*s gives the primitive mesming of each word 
first and indudea illustrative quotations. It has been described 
aa the greatest dictionary ever compiled by one man. Modem 
French words approved by the Academy are defined in the 

AGADEMIE FRANGAISE. Diciionnaire. 8e6d. i 93 S-$ 5 * 
a vola. 

and their use is illustrated by example* coined by the Academy’s ' 
members. This dictionary has always been purist”, ”volon- 
taireioent resireint, n’admettanc de nouveaux lermes auist bien que 
de nouvellea orthogrephes ou certain toldrances qu’au compte- 
gouttei.”* Cohen goes on to tell ut that changes are only made 
by a BU^ority vote of the academicians present at the meetings, 
without consulting learned historians or linguistic specialists who 
are rarely to be found among the memben. Cohen says that we 
use the editions of this dictionary to see at what date a word or 
spelling has or has not gained admittance ; one does not use it for 
its definitions. Although the French Academy awarded a prize to 
the manuscript cf Paul Robert's Dielicnmirs alphaS^tiqut tt anaUgifiu 
dt U l<u\fU 4 fran^cut (1951- •) M. Cohen tells us that it has not 
satisfied competent critics. This dictionary is appearing in fasci¬ 
cules I it includes many illustrative quotations. In addition to 
these three works we may often consult, with advantage, the Grand 
Oeiiannairt wdotrsti du XIXt riieU of Larousie, to which reference is 
made in chapter two. 

We have, fortunately, a comprehensive iuter-lingual dictionary 
of modern French in 

MANSION (J. E.) id. Harrap'i standard French and Eng^ 
dictioiutry. 1934-39 2 vols. Supplement. Revised 

ed. 1954. 

which does not include etymologies or definitions but which gives 
111 pronunciations and, where deemed necessary, illustrative 
examples alter the translations. The supplement is included in 
each part of the latest impressions and alM available separately to 
those who bought the dictionary before 1951. 

The smallest reference libraries may be satisfied with the two V 
volume abridgement of this work which was publbhed in 1940-44. 

The most mo^n iflter*liog:ual dictionary of German that we have is 

* Cdh^M. Grmvwttit^, siso-t9St>: i954iP<«^ .. . , 

t Tha work k puUbbod in iD« UnitM Stats witb th« ode, HuiaU jUmM 
Fnvh nntf Eaftuh auttmo. 
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WILDHAGEN (K.) and HERAUGOURT (W.) English- 
German, Gef^n-English diclionary. 1 953-53. 2 vols. in 3. 
The English-German volume of this work is in its third edition. It 
is the CenDan-Boglish part which occupies two volumes. If we 
require a more extensive vocabulary wi^ some illustrative quota¬ 
tions, we must refer to an older work such as 

MURET (E-) and SANDERS (D.) Enzyklopadisches englisch- 
deutacLes und deutscb-englishes Wdrterbuch. [1922.] 2 
vols. in 4. 

This work has not, however, been revised since S900, though its 
abridgement is In a more recent edidoo. 

Inter-lingual dictionaries of other languages will not be cited 
individually in this book, though even small reference libraries 
should have worb of this kind for the other pnncipal languages 
of the world, including, of course, Latin and Creek. Larger and 
more specialised libraries will need much additional material in 
the shape of dictionaries of the kinds already mentioned as being 
available for English, that is works dealing specifically with 
synonyms and antonyms, slang, archaic words and so forth. One 
fa^k which gives elementary information about one hundred and 
thirty languages and dialects, including their alphabets and the 
names of months and days is 

VON OSTERMANN ( 0 . P.) Manual of foreign languages. 
4th ed. 1952. 

This book is a very useful auxiliary when one has to check a word 
in a dictionary of a language with an unfamiliar alphabet i it also 
has many other uses in bibliographical and editorial work involving 
different languages. Another useful guide has recently appeared. 
It is 

COLLI SON (R. L.) Dictionaries of foreign languages : a 
bibliographical guide. <955. 

This bibliography deals with the various language groups and it alio 
has a section which lists specialized dictionaries. This section 
supplements the book by Holsnstrom listed below. CoUison's book 
has an excellent index. 

There are also many specialized inter-lingual dictionaries, a 
large proportion of these being scientific or technical in character 
and giving the translations of terms into several languages. 
Spedailzed subject vocabularies of this kind are sometimes published 
in periodicals. Unesco has published a very useful bibliography of 
those in book form: 

HOLMSTROM (J. E.) Bibliography of interlingual scientific 
and technical dictionaries. $rd ed. 1954. 
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The entries in it are arranged according to the universal decimal 
classification. An ingenious system indicates from and into which 
languages the terms in the various dictionaries are translated, An 
asterisk Indicates these dictionaries which Hobnstrom considers 
good and wl^ch are extensive in relation to the subject treated ; 
these dtles are abo only those of bcx>ks in print. The Science 
Museum Library has abo published a bibliography of Tecfaiical 
saries end dittionarus (Rev. ed. 1953; Bibliographical Seriea no. 707) 
arranged by the univenal decimal cUeificacion. Thb bibliography 
includes references to glossariea published in periodicab. These 
specialized dictionaries Bre> however, by no means restricted to 
science and technology and they exist for such subjects ss muric ; 
tViwfiell records some of them. 

FinaUy, mention may be made of two additional bibliographies 
which appeared while this book was in proof. They are fkrhp 
languag^English duHnarw (1955* .} issued by the library of 

Congress and the SMiography of monolingMl teienti^ glouaxus. 
Vol. I, Maiionol stojtdoris, by B. Wunster, iuued by Unesco (1995)* 
The former work will be in two volumes; only volume one dealing 
with special subject dictionaries had been received when this book 
finally went to press. A second volume of the UncKO book u also 
promised. 


REFERE^ES 

Students should read the chapters on this subject in the other 
textbooks on reference books and abo the prefaces to the various 
dictionaries quoted in thb chapter, eaperially the " Kbcorical 
introduction *’ in the supplementary volume of the Oxford Ei\^iih 
dictionaty^ Another good account of the latter work b to be fouiul 
in Tht pmodkai (published by the Oxford University Press), vol. 1$ 
(no. 142, 19 Febrxiary 1998), pp. 1-39. Dictionarus, British and 
AtruricM, by J. R. Hulbert (1959) is a slight work, but it does couch 
upon some other points not covered in the present chapter. R. L. 
Gollisonb “Dictionaries and dictiotuiry»makers Suc/urt-Hofim 
hook ruws vol. 9 (AprihMay 1999), pp. 97'99 may abo be consulted. 

For reference purposes, the account of early Englbh dictionaries 
in THt Engiijh dutionaiy from Ccxvdny 1c Johnsofi, by De W. T- Staines 
and G. E. Noyes (1946) and the shorter account of the whole field 
of Englirii dictionaries by M. M. Mathews, A surv^ of Eniliih 
^Eonaits (1933), may be consulted. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND OTHER RECORDS OF RECENT 
EVENTS : YEARBOOKS 

Redden v/lU often come to our librftria in se&rch of information 
which can only be found in nowcpaperi or In the recent iuuei of 
periodicaJa. For chit reason awiitanu in reference Iibrariea should 
fasiiilarize theroselves with the arrangement and scope of the more 
important of these publications and at least one member of the 
staff of a reference library of any size should scrutlniae The Timts 
carefully every day. This li especially true of public reference 
libraries, but it also applies to univervty and special Ubrarles, 
although the number of timet such knowledge will be of use in 
these latter may be smaller. 

One of the reasons for mentioning Tht Timts first U that it ii 
the largest national daily newspaper that we have and consequently 
the amount of factual ioformaiion it gives about any Item of news 
is likely to be larger than chat m other newspapers. Its record of 
what may be called " official intelligence " is usually fuller than 
that given In the other newspapers. We may, however, sometimes 
find recorded in papers like the ManchtsUr GuarSm and the Dai^ 
Ttltgnph news items which are important to us, but which have not 
been mentioned in Tht Tints. This possibility is an annoying one 
in reference work, because searches through many copies of news¬ 
papers can be very tim&>consuming. Political news and comment 
will, of course, be given with differing degrees of fulness and spleen, 
depending on the views of the newspaper concerned. Lord 
Beaverbrook, reviewing volume four of 7lu Asrtery <if Tfi* Tints on 
television, said that the editorial policy of 7 ^ Timts, according to 
this book, was to assist the Government, of whatever complexion, to 
find a national policy—which was not always the way to make a 
lively paper. But, said Lord Beaverbrook,^ Tfu Tints wsis always 
interesting, often exciting, and occasionally provocative. Sir 
William Haley became editor in June 1959. 

borne public libraries, especially those without newspaper 
rooms, will be content with Tht Timts plus, if the library is in the 
provinces, any local daily paper there may be. Each issue ^ this 
latter must also be carefully scrudnized by the staff of the reference 

* As reported m 7 ^ TiuAf, 15 Msy 1959 . p> S* 
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Libraries in the area concerned. Universicy and special libraries 
may also find that Th» Tims is adequate for their uses, though* 
some special business Ubraries, including some commercial depart* 
ments of public libraries, take a wide range of newspapers, including 
some from abroad. Two other special libraries which have a very 
large Intake of this kind of material are those of the House of 
Commons and the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Most 
public reference libraries of any size and many Qon*pubUc libraries 
keep and bind their copies of T/u Tims; public Ubraries wUl 
usually treat their local newspapers similarly. The largest sets of 
bound volumes of newspapers are, however, In our copyright 
libraries, and of these the collection in the British Museum is by 
far the most extensive. The problem of high binding costs and 
the large amount of storage space needed have prevented the 
migoricy of British libraries Iroxn acquiring long sets of many 
newspapers. TAt Ttmis can be purchased on microfilm, and several 
British public Ubraries have extended their holdings of that news¬ 
paper backwards in time in this way. Many Ubraries in the United 
States also have sets of newspapers and periodicals on microfUjn. 

Tkt Tims publishes an index to itself: 

The official index to The Times, 1906* . 1907- 

This appears every quarter, though it began as a monthly publica¬ 
tion with annual cumuiatlons. Various editions of an issue of 
Thi Tmts are produced during any one day ; this index records 
both the material in the latest ^ition and, by a lyiiem of numbers 
and stars, items included in earlier ediiioni but deleted later. It 
is fuUer than was Faimtr's indsx (s Tin Turns rnwsp^r. The latter 
is especially useful in iu earlier years, fbr, though it was fixit 
published in 1868, its indexing has been carried ba^ to 1790. It 
ceased pubUcadon in 1943 when the issue covering the period 
t April to 30 June 1941 appeared. If we have bound volumes of 
other newspapers, we can often find information io them via an 
Index to 77 u Tutm, for the latter will often direct us to the date when 
an event occurred. If, however, we are looking in other newspapers 
for mforroation which was not pubUshed in TJu Tirnu, it may be 
neemsary to make a tedious page by page search. Some locsd 
public Ubraries have special indexes of their own to local news¬ 
papers ; the Birmingham FubUc Libraries have, for example, a 
useful index of the oMruaries recorded in Aris's Biminghm Goieit*- 
Some pubUc librario clip and mount news items of local interest 
and arrange these in subject order. Records of this kind take 
some time to compile, but they are great dme-savers when th^ 
peovide the answers to enquiries about local matters. The Ubraries 
of individual newspapers may also have manuscript indexes to their 
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concents ; with difficult and mpcrcant questions it may be possible 
to obtain answers from such a source. Thc«e who have access to 
the press library of the Royal Institute of International 
ARairs at Chatham House also have some extra help in searching 
the contents of newspapers, for there items of interest to the Institute 
are cut up and filed 1:^ subject. 

The ^ew York Tima index appears twice a month and cumulaces 
annually. It is very full; the 1954 armual volume indexes more 
than half a million news items occupies 1,377 p&ges. Since 
both this index and files of the newspaper it indexes are only to 
be found in a few British libraries, it can only have a passing 
mention here. 

We shall see in chapter eight that bibliographers have paid much 
attention to indexing articles in perio^cals) Many valuable 
articles do, of course, appear in newspapers ; we have, however, no 
collective indexing of ^em in the United Kingdom. Such coUec* 
tive indexes are published in Sweden and the U.S.S.R.; the 
Cune/U difat of ihe Stmot pmsy an American publication, also gives us 
weekly i^ex to the two Moscow newspapers, and /twshrs, 
in Engllih. 

Before leaving the subject of newspapers to deal with other 
publications whi^ record and index news, mention must be made 
of the London gneiotu. This is published every Tuesday and Friday 
by Her Majesty*s Stationery Office. It includes much official 
fovemmernal information, including minor legislative orders. 
Many official appointments are notified, and from time to dme 
supplements are published which may contain such items as 
despatches from commanding officers of H.M. Forces written 
during the ^939*45 war and now published for the first time. It 
also includes information of value to business men, including 
bankruptcy and winding-up notices. The official gaaettes of some 
foreign countries print the texts of new laws in those countries, 
a procedure not followed in Britain. 

The meet generally useful of other publications which record 
and index news is 

Keesing*! contemporary arebivea, i9$i* 

This appears in weekly parts which can be inserted into a binder. 
Each week i fresh index is supplied \ these indexa cumulate, and 
the volumes complete themselves every three years. The indexes 
are sometimes difficult to use, for nearly all the entries in them are 
under the names of countries, further subdivided by subject. 
Nevertheless, with padcnce, a good deal of information can be 
traced with ita aid. If the information about a particular matter 
is inadequate in Koainf's^ we can often turn to newspapers and other 
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periodical ; Kusing's having served in such cases co give us the 
date required. This procedure \vill often have to be followed for 
information too recent to be in the latest published index to The 
Timti. Keising's is itself based, for the most part, on a survey of 
current newspapers and periodicals from a niunber of countries. 
The sources used are noted at the ends of the various entries, 
though exact citations to issue and page are nor given. Kurina's 
was originally a Dutch publication, In which language it had 
appeared before 193 The Dutch work has a continuous history 
down to the present tune, though for part of the war period it was 
under Nazi influence. This same influence also affected Ketsing's 
ArehiQ der Gtginweal, during part of its life. It began publication 
in July 1931 and ceased temporarily in February 1945. Publication 
of its we^y issues was resumed In January 1950 and completed 
volumes covering the years 19451 1945*47 and 1948-49 have also 
been published. This work has separate subj ect and personal name 
indexes which cumulate. 

Facts on fU : a wtekiy synapsis ^ world tvtnU (1941* .) is a 

sinuJar work published in the United Sutes, though in this case 
the weekly parts are superseded by an annual volume, the Facts on 
It does contain tome factual information that cannot 
be found in Kwing's, though It ii inclined to be briefer and to 
consider " news appeal more. It rarely gives the full texts of 
documents. It is to be fbund in few British libreriei; for most 
purposes Fusing's is superior. The Central Office of Information 
prepares 

Commonwealth survey : a record of United Kingdom smd 
and Commonwealth affairs. June 1948* 

The scope and arrangement of this publication changed when 
Home ^aifs sun>^ (t 947*54) Intemaiimai ntrtvy ceased publica¬ 

tion in January 1935. TTus is a particularly useful source for 
official statements and summeries of important official documents. 
It appears twice a month and each issue contains about fifty pa^. 
The last section, with the title " Documentation ", is a usefuT guide 
to recent H.M.S.O. and other pubUcations, with some citations to 
Hansard. 

Im anlwjts inimatioaaUs (October [944* .) is a weekly, 

loose-leaf publication, Each issue is usually in three parts, bio¬ 
graphies, a section for political, ecoucmic and social studies, and a 
chronology of world events. The middle section contains two or 
three articles on special topics each week, The chronology has a 
quarterly index which cumulates. There are also indexes to the 
other sections. A cumulative index to part two covers October 
!944'March 1950, with a supplement covering April 1950-April 
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1954. Aa index of ihe bi^apblo coven the period October 
1944-ApriI 1954 in one alphabet. 

Asian rtcorifr : a wetkly digest of wlslanSng Asian evsnls and index 
{1953- ) is siiniUr In appearance to Keesin^s. It naturally gives 

^Uer infensation for India, the country where it is published, than 
it does for the other Asian countries, It is, however, a valuable 
addition Co our indexes of current events. 

The publications of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
Monitoring Service are useful records of a different kind. The 
Mmtaring ttpori gives a brief daily summary of the geoeral content 
of broadcasting Jrom various parts of the world, while the Svjranary 
of world hroadeasts appear twice a week. Tlie Swnmaty ... Is 
divided into parts containing detailed accounts of broadcasting 
from certain selected areas (from 1 April (953 these areas have 
included the U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe, the Middle East and the 
Far East). Tbe worb Ibted so far are not, by any means, an 
exhaustive catalogue of sources of information of this kind ; they 
are, however, the ones that it is most desirable chat students should 
examine and compare. Unfortunately KesAr^'s eontmporory arehwes 
is the only item described in these last paragraphs which will be 
found in many British libraries. 

News Is, of courM, also recorded and cenunented on in 
periodicals published weekly and at other Intervals. We shall 
often search recent issues of these as well as newspapers for 
particular queries. Frequently it will be wise to search an 
important Journal dealing with the topic concerned, periodicals 
like jVotHrr, Thi engineer, The uonotnist, The Board (f Trade journal^ 
The Tisnes educaiknal s^lmeni, and the British medieal Jeurnal. 
The question of searching farther back in periodicals, using both 
tbeir own indexes and indexes covering several periodicab, is dealt 
with in chapter 6. Bibliographies which list newspapers and 
periodicals are also recorded in chapter 7, though union catalogues 
of libraries’ holdings of newspapers have not been listed in this book. 
Such works ejdst for the United States and Germany, but they 
have no Britiah counterpart. 

Mention may be made here of some useful works which record 
events for which arrangements have been made, but which have 
not yet taken place. The Britbh Travel and Holidays Association 
publishes Cemuig eonls in Britain each month; it includes a 
tabulated record of many kinds of gatherings which have been 
arranged for the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland, item 
ceremonies and conferences to sports events. The Board of Trade 
joitnuil includes each week a list of forthcoming overseas exhibitions 
and ^rs. Some periodicals which announce regularly forth- 
oomin g national and international conferences are recorded in 
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chApter (I chu book. These are some of the sources for chu 
kind of information, and asshcanu in reference Ubrarie^ should note 
carefully all the material of this that is at their disposal. 
Sometimes lista of the acdviiiea arranged to take place in different 
localities may be produced locally ; records of this kind should be 
always kept by local public libraries. The latter institutions 
themselves sometimes pr^uce them. 

Teorbooks 

We have a Sritbh publicadon which surveys in each issue the 
events of the previous year; 

The annual register of world events, J75&- 1761- 

Edmund Burke prepared the hist volume and he continued to work 
on this publication until tydS. It is now in four sections {a) history 
of the United Kingdom, (6) the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
{e) foreign hbtoty, and (d) a section dealing with literature, the 
arts, science, finance, tri^e and industty, law, etc. This' latter 
section is not of great use In a large reference library, fbr the informa¬ 
tion is usually available in a better form in other publications. The 
work Is, however, carefully produced, and a long set of it is a 
valuable asset. Its character has changed somewhat in its long 
career (at one time original poems were printed in it) and for 
two periods, 179]-1619 and 1820*24, rival series of it appeared 
concurrently. 

Three annua] supplements to American encyclopiedias should 
alio be considered here ; they are the Britatutiet biok ^ Ou y«ar, 
Thi Amtricana annual and the AVu* inlamatwnai yiot bosk.* These 
works are arranged in the same way as the eneydopsxliaj 
themselves they consist of a series ^ articles under subject 
headings which are arranged aiphabetically. The majority 
of their subject headings are repeated in each volume; 
prominent perrons are the subjects of articles if they have either 
died or otherwise been In the news during the year in question. 
The Britannua baak ^ tfa y*ar also has a collective entry for 
Obituaries" ; Tkt Americana annual and the Am intcmaticnal 
year book do the same under “ Necrologies ”. The indexes in the 
Britanmea back of Ifu year and in Tfu Americana annual cumulate. 
The Brilannica beck of the year, in particular, Is well illustrated. 

Separately published annual accounts of the progress in special 
fields of knowledge cannot be recorded individually here. The 
msjorlcy of them are bibliographical in character, recording and 
reviewing writings rather than events. These bibliograpbica) 

' These three yearbMb ve reviewed, i(«nher with serai other siiDiJir 
American viwhi, in Si^scrifiten beekt MUtin, vtu. si (January I 250 )» PP< i*< 4 > 
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worka ar< mentioned ag&In in chapcer 15 as a kind of publication 
often to be used In reference work. 

All of the works described ao fer in this chapter are, when they 
appear, primarily records of recent events. Mention must now 
be made of some very useltil annuals which do contain some recent 
information, but which are more in the nature of general compendia; 
two of them are called ** almanacs ", but the calendar material in 
them is only a small part of them. At least four should be studied 
with some care; 

Whitaker’s almanack, 1669* . 

The world almanac, 1868-76, i886- 

The statesman’s yearbook, !d64* 

The inierna donal yearbook and statesmen’s who’s who. 1953- . 
It is impossible to describe the contents of fVhitaktr in a few lines; 
•ufflce it to say that ut is probably the most generally useful single 
volume JR Ul^ariei of many kinds. Its index is at the front of 
each volume ; three editions of each volume are published each 
year, a full one with maps, a " full” one without maps, and a 
shorter one. Its American counterpart, 7 Tu world elmcnat, is, of 
course, the better of the two for infonnation concerning the United 
Suces, but both have some material in common and both deal 
with other countries of the world as well. There are a number 
of other annuals of this kind which may be of use in a public 
reference library, for they contain some information which is not 
in Wkiiaiir or 71 v wc'ld almanat. These other works are, 
however, not needed for most academic purposes; British and 
American examples of them are 7^ Daily Moil jnar book and 
Injormlion pUm almanae (1947- ). The latter is more 

attractively printed than Th« world obnanac and does contain some 
Information not in that work. Tht world alrrmac, u, however, 
more comprehensive. Informaiion pUosr almawe now includes a 
special feature section on a particular topic each year. The 1955 
volume contains a section dehniog ‘‘new and newly important 
words and meanings " and ^vlng “ troublesome pronunciations ”. 

Tht rtaUsman's ytarbook is divided into four main sections: 
intemational organizations, the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
the United States, and other countries. It gives, for each 
country, brief accounts of its constitution, area and population, 
rdigioo, education, fiiiance, commerce, communications, defence, 
etc., with relevant statistical material. Bibliographies conclude 
the entries for each country; they are divided into official and 
non^^ffidal publications and are often very useful, even in a la^ 
reference library. The whole work is, indeed, carefully edited by 
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a scholar, and it should be available ia the majority of general 
British reference libraries. Thg humatienal ytar toot and stakimen's 
who's «iAo is a comparative newcomer. Much oT its mfonnadon is 
similar In character to that in Ths staiosman'sytttrbook ; In addition 
it includes in a separate section some ten thousand short biographlo 
of persons imporunt in the public life of various countries. This 
work is also carefully edited. 

When using yearbooks we should remember that they arc, for the 
most part, not primary sources. They may have taken over errors 
from other publications or they may already be out-of-date. Some¬ 
times it is better to go to a more spedhe source, if you have an up-to- 
date one. In December 1959 an enquirer said he thought that there 
were 624 deputies in the ^ench Assembly. The 1952 StaUsnua^s 
^arhook said 619. The MomuI do inii emstiUitionnol ti 0 . Burdeau 
(1952) said 637, and on further investigadon this latter figure wsis 
found to be correct; the number had been changed in 1951. 

Large general reference Ubrariei will lometimei have long sets of 
defunct yearbooks of the kind that have Just been described ; 
Ha&U*s OMual which appeared from 1866-2999 is a good example of 
these. Similar annuals are also publbhed in many other countries, 
chough they are rarely to be found outside the larger reference 
libraries. 

Eunpa and Orhis : on^lop^dia of txtto^Evrt^ian comttrw are two 
iooee-le^ works which also between them cover much of the ground 
that Tht slaiosmaa's juarbooh does ; the former is in two volumes. 
They include more of the directory type of information than does 
Tho staiosrrm'sjuarhook. They seem to be carefully compiled, with 
revised sheets for various parts appearing every two months. The 
replacement sheets are dated. Information additional to that given 
in Tho sUUsman's ^book, Europe and Or^tr, will be found In 
regional annuals like 7 ^ South Amoriean /undheok and Tho jpoorieok 
and guide to Southom Africa ; there are a number of works of this kind 
published, though they do not, between them, cover the whole of the 
world. 

Fuller information about individual countries will be found in 
the year books published officially by those countries ; Tho Canada 
year booh and Tho //ow Roland official ^ar-book are good examples 
of these. The majority of these are large volumes which contain 
a great deal of statistical and other factual Information about the 
countries concerned. There are, however, many countries which 
do not publish a work of this kind, though some of the latter do 
publish statistical annuals which give full or summary staiistics 
on many subjects. In addition to publishing statisdeal annuals, 
many countries also publish monthly bulletins of statistics. Both 
the monthly issues and Che annual volumes are likely to compare 
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the figures for the current period with those of earlier months or 
years. lo many cases the figure they give will be summary ones 
only j if more detailed %ures are required, dtey may have to be 
sought in specialized returns dealing with such specific sul^ects 
as population, trade, etc. In the United Kingdom, our Central 
Statistical Office publishes a Monthlf of st^tistks (1946- ) 

and an ^rtnxHzi The iirst issue with the latter 

title covered the period (<943) \ it was numbered 84. 

Number 83 had been the last issue of its predecessor, the StciistUal 
ahstract for th« Vniud Kingdom of the Board of Trade.^ It includes an 
’* Index of sources 

Many countries have useful guides to their statistical series. 
The United Kingdom Treasury has published Coommont itaHstUd 
»orvit 4 S (1953) ; this has two appendices. The first is an alpha¬ 
betical lilt of g;overnnieot agencies issuing statistics, while the second 
ii an alpbabedcaJ Ibt of subjects, indicating the publications which 
contain itacisdes on those lubjeeti. The Office of Stadidcal 
Standards, an agen^ of the United States Bureau of the Budget, 
has prepared Statistic^ smwu cf tho UmUd StsUs £o»mmnt (193s) 
and a “ Bibliography of sources of itadsdcal data ” is also included 
at the end of each issue of the annual StaUftual aistmt of Ou United 
Siotef. The latter bibliography also includes references to some 
unofficial publications. 

The publication of useful statistics ii by no means a monopoly 
of governments and many useful series are issued by private 
agencies. Since relatively few libraries will have available even 
the general monthly and annual staditical returns of foreign 
countries, the statistical compiladooi of international organizations 
are valuable. The most generally useful of these are the Monthly 
huIUiin ^jiatirties (1947- ) and the Statislieol^arbook (1948- , 

published 1949- ) of the United Nations. Sutistics in the 

publications d international organizations have in many cases 
been taken from the national statistical returns. This is not, 
however, always the case. Most of the information in the Balance 
of payments yearbook of the International Monetary Fund Is, for 
example, from unpublished sources. This work, incidentally, 
gives us Information on dollar shortages and related problems. 
The statistical series of some international organiaations now cover 
a large number of yean ; the StaHstkal yearbook of the United 
Nations carries on the record of the Statirtieaiyeer'book of the League 
of Nations, the first issue of which was dated 1926 and published in 
1927. 

Tht Library of Congress has done us a great service by publish' 
log StaSistiealydrbooks : an annotated bibliopap}^ cf the general siatisfical 
> Cmd 633a. Brieisb fiertummioty fidfitrs, 1939/40, vol. X, )>. 367. 
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yioxhooki (ff nuQot pcl\\k^ thi world acd following 

it with a similar worit fbr StalisUcai bulltHns . . . (19^). 

REFERE^BS 

The student who has to deal much with British stadsdcs wiU find 
British t&mmie sUUisHcs : a np^l, by C. F. Garter and A. D. Roy 
’ (1954) of considerable interest. While paying tribute to the quality 
of our statistics, this work does discuss their imperfections and makes 
suggestions for improvements. It includes, on pp. lyi-iSt, a 
“ reference tabic of principal British economic siatisCics and their 
sources 

The Joatnal of ih Royd SiaHsikd Socit^, Serin A {Gmerd) has 
also been publishing a useful series of articles on British statistics i 
the first appeared in vc^. Ill, part 1948. The earHer ardclo in 
this series have been republish^ in a volume entitled 71 u sources and 
nature the slalistin of the United Kingdom^ vol. i, edited by M. G. 
Kendall (1953). Some of these essays are concerned with the 
publications of a particular government department only ; they do 
not, therefore, give comprehensive coverage of the topics with which 
they deal, They can, however, be very useful in reference work, 
Mention may also be made of chapter two of R. G. D. Allen*s 
Stotislies for eeonomsis (and ed., t^ji) which is entitled “Sourcea 
of published Statistics". 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Social and Economic 
Research is sponsoring a series of Guides h official sources j three of 
these have been published at the time of writing. These deal with 
Labour statistics : materid colltcUd ly the Ministry of Labour and ^^a/ioad 
Service (snded,, 1950), Censtes refiorts^Gnat Britain, s$o/»s^s (ISSO 
and Local gooemneru sMistus (1953). M. Plant's *' A note on guides 
to the current statistics of the United Kingdom ", Jound of doeu- 
menlaiim, vol. 9 (June 1933]> pp. (35»S7 contains interesting 
comment. 

In/bnnation about the trade statistics of many countries of the 
world is given in International trade staHstUs, edited by R. G. D. Alien 
and J. £. Ely (t953)> At the back of the book diere is a bib 1 io> 
graphy of the relevant national publications, while in the text of the 
book much useful information about method and coverage is given. 

The student is also recommended to read the " Symposium on 
newspaper indexing" in AsUb : report of proceedinis of the s^ih 
torferenu, ipjy, pp. 31*48, and chapter eight of Margaret Hutchins’ 
Inimdudion h reference work (1944). “ Current information and 
statistical questions ". 


Chapter 5 

DIRECTORIES AND OTHER BUSINESS PUBUCATIONS 

The following different kincU of publicatioiu &re described in 
the present chap ter; general directories of places, telephone 
directories, spednliaed directories of subjects or particular classes 
of people, general trade dlreecories, direcccrlei of telegraphic 
addresses and directories of specific trades. Many of these 
categories of works are of interest to business men, 10 the chapter 
goes on to mention codes and time-tables, of which persons engaged 
in commerce may also be the most frequent users. 

Reference libraries of all kinds and sizes have some if not all 
the kinds of works enumerated above, and since, between them, 
they include publications which will answer very many quesdons 
of fact, it ii reasonable to expect aislstanu in libraries to become 
familiar with them at the beginning of their careers. They are 
especially important in the reference deparUnenis of public libraries 
and in the libraries of business organizations. In a large public 
Library system where there is a special commerdal bbrary, works 
of the kind described in this chapter form an important part of its 
stock and they will be consulted very fluently. 

The majority of the works to be described are serial publications, 
many of them being annuals. We shall often need to consider 
how up-to-date they are, and, if one is not very recent, think if 
more recent information on our topic is to be found elsewhere. 
Libraries must obviously do all they can Co maintain the works of 
this kind which they need in their latest editions, chough theix 
great number and the high cost of many items may make it 
impossible for us to be perfect in this respect. In some libraries 
th^ will have uses other than for providing current information. 
Wc may ireed older works of these kinds for tracing historical 
information and in some libraries, especially the larger general 
ones, they will be kept for this purpose. 

Most directories of cities and towns In Britain contain an 
alphabetical list of the streets in the place concerned, showing the 
names of the occupants of the bouses and other buildings. These 
lists of names are rarely complete for the whole pla^, though 
business addresses and the names of the occupants of the larger 
residences in the area are likely to be given. This list of streets is 
usually followed by an alphabetical list of names of persons and of 
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busmess ftod other organizatioTU, giving their addresses» for the 
most part these will be the names entered already in the street 
index. In a third pari, the names of business people and organiza* 
tions are often recorded under a series of alphabetical subject 
headings, so that one can, for example, find at once the names, 
addresses and telephone numbers of all the butchers,* or piano 
repairers or manufacturers of paint in the place. 

Although these three sections will often occupy the bulk of 
such a work, much other useful information is likely to be included. 
There is often a short historical account of the place and of its 
present day adminiitration^ with lists of public institutions and 
local ofttcials, as well as other material. The whole directory wiU 
probably have a subject index, though this latter wiU be short and 
will not always be easy to find, for it may be printed between 
advertisement pages. The majority of directories also include a 
map of the region they cover. 

Tht Post O^it London dirtthiy is the best known work of this 
kind. It includes, in its additional information, a good deal of 
material that U national in character, in its banking, leg^, postal 
and parliamentary sections, for example, as well as a transport 
directory and country gazetteer It has two alphabetical 
sequences of names, one for private residents and anodier for its 
profeasional and conunerciU directory". 

Many, though by no means all, British directories, including 
Tho Post Qffiot I.ondon dimto^, are published by Kelly’s Birectoriei 
Ltd. This hrm publishes a series of local directories of London and 
neighbouring areas, known as the buff books ” ; those dealing 
with the London area contain fuller lists of private residents and 
tradesmen than does The Post O^c* London directory. At the 
lime of writing, however, only eeveo of the thirty«eight works in this 
series has been revised since 1940. 

Kelly’s Directories Ltd. publish large directories for some of 
our principal provincial cities and also another series of " buff 
books " for other citia and towns which are not so large ; many 
of these have been published in post-war editions. Their series of 
county directories give much general information about the 
individual counties concerned, as well as topographical accounts 
of all their parishes, villages and townships. The Ibts of private 
residents they include are by no means exhaustive, though (he 
classified lists of eades, siinUar to those in the city and town 
directories, are fuller. At the time of writing no county directory 
has been revised since 1941 and the latest editions of some of them 
are much cider. The publishers state, in a letter to the writer, 
that “ under present conditions it is not possible for us to reissue 
these books [the local directories] at definite, stated intervals and, 
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similarly, we are noi yet in a position to compile new editions of the 
books in our senes of county directories 

Pot much foUer information about the occupants of houses 
all over the country we oflen need to consult the electoral registers 
(or “ voters’ lists ”, as they are sometimes called) for the area 
concerned. T^ese are arranged by wards and then by streets; 
there is no alphabetical index of persons* namo to help us to trace 
someone wh^ address we do not know. In a large city an 
alphabetic index of streets may also be published, which may 
record streets too recent to have been entered in the latest directory. 
Electoral registers are rarely available outside the area with whi^ 
they deal, because of their great expense and bulk. In a business 
district they may record, for a particular address, names which 
are different from those in the directory ; the latter will give the 
names of the businesses earrled on there, the former will list the 
names of residents such as caretakers. 

Suppiemenury information about various parts of the country, 
though rarely lists of private residents, can often be found in the 
guides to holiday resorts and to industrial areas published by the 
local authorities concerned. These may also contain street maps 
which are more up>to-date or more detailed than those in the 
general directories of the same arcu. An exceUent example 
of a rather different and fuller directory to a locality produced 
by the authority concerned is the atino^ OJidal handbook ^ iU 
ManihtsUr distnci prepared by the Town Clerk’s Deparcmeni 
of that city ; this does not, however, include lists of residents or 
of hnns. 

This section on general directories may be concluded with a 
further note on their importance as historical records. Any 
library with a local coUecdon will acquire and keep all the different 
directories of iu area that it can, and, if it can afford to do so, it 
may also keep and bind its electoral registers. With thdr dd we 
are sometimes able to trace the movemenu of people and to record 
the growth of the place itself. In earlier years local directories 
will almost certainly have appeared at irregular intervals with 
extensive gaps for some years, which will be annoying to us when 
making a search. A local library should have on record the 
equivalent of a bibliography of all those concerning its own area, 
even if it does not possess all the works itself; sometimes this 
information will be available in the printed catalogues of local 
collections. There are also two useful bibliographies of early 
directories, the Guido to tks fuitionai and promneid dirutoriis of Engktid 
and Waits, txeludin^ London, published bifort by J. £. Norton 
(1950) and Tht London dimtorus, 1677^1855 : a MUographp with 
ruUs an their origin and developmsni, by G. W. F. Goss (1933). The 
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work by Norton excludes places within the bounds of the present 
county of London. The author has felt that the few directories of 
separate London districts and suburbs published during this period 
would go better, with other directories of a later date, in a different 
work, which would supplement Gw. This book of Norton’s con¬ 
tains an interesting historical account of the development of 
directories. 

The majority of small public libraries and all larger one 
should have a complete set of the telephone directories of this 
country, for, compared with general directories, they are relatively 
inexpensive. Apart from th^ obvious use for finding someone*! 
telephone numl^, they will give us the addresses of very many 
persons and of the majority of business and professional organiza¬ 
tions. The alphabetical telephone directories are revised annually 
and they moy thus be more up-to-date than local or trade directories. 
In ip47, the directory for the London area was expanded into four 
volumes. Five other parts deal with Outer London areas and fiAy 
further paru cover the rest of the country. These fifty parts can 
alio be obtained gathered together in sbe volumes. There is a 
separate pamphlet entitled Jnd«x to ^aets and uUphow tMhangtJ. 

Glaaihed telephone directories have had a rather chequered 
career. Before >922 they were included after the alphabetical 
sequences in certain provincial directories, but they were not 
complete; payment having been necessary for inclusion. For 
some time xmofficial ones were produced, with occasional experi¬ 
mental issues from official sources. They are now compiled by 
J. Weiner Ltd., and issued free to business rate subscriben. At 
present the London directory appears every fifteen months and the 
provincial ones every two years. There are eighteen separate 
provincial classified directories. The Post Offiee hopes that 
eventually they will ail be revised annually. The provincial direc¬ 
tories do not cover the whole of the country between them. 

Telephone directories are, of course, of comparatively recent 
origin. The first one of London was issued by the London 
Teleplione Company Limited in i8$o ; it recorded the names but 
not the numbm of 407 subscribers. Telephone directories of 
foreign countries are not often to be found in British libraries, 
though a few of them are provided in some of the largest commercial 
libraries of the country. 

The [nUmational UUphone dirtetary pubibhed in Paris in 1954 is 
naturally much less full than are national directories ; it does, 
however, give a selection of addresses and telephone numbers for 
many countries within one volume. 

Specialized subject directories vary a good deal In scope and 
method of arrangement. Almost all of them include directories 
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of interoJcd Qrganizalioru and biographical dicdonari« of 
important people in the field concerned. Some contain factual 
accounts of ihe subjecU themselves; special articles may, for 
example, be included, which do not reappear in later editions. 
Bibliographies may also be present. Many of these works are 
revised annually and “ yearbook ” is therefore another appropriate 
tide for that section of them. They are too numerous to be listed- 
individually here. Fortunately we have a useful, current guide not 
only to these specialiaed directories but also to the other types 
discussed in this chapter : 

HENDERSON {G. P.) Current British directories. *953- . 

Part one of this work records local directories, with sections listing 
counties, towns and villages, while part two lisu specialized direc* 
tones alphabetically by title. The book concludes with a subject 
index and a list of directory publishers. The word " current ” has 
been interpreted liberaQy ; the pre-war editions of Kelly’s direc 
tones which have net been revised have, for example, been included, ^ 
Membenhip lUu of professional bodies and trade associations, who's 
whoa and yearbook with directory sections have been included, 
whilst among the few types of bo^ excluded are university and 
college calendars, holiday guides and sports handbooks. 

Some directories are largely or entirely dictionaries of persons' 
names, although the ihrormation given in them may not always be 
biographical. Vu &wtsfy ^ diwiw, Tfu BrititK imfiiriol calendar 
ojtd nril strvici lisi and 77 tf law list are examples of this category. 
Biographical dictionaries are discussed later in chapter 13. 

The arraugemenu adopted by general trade directories vary. 
The majority of British works of this kind have an alphabetical 
list of the names of firms and a separate alphabetical list of trades 
with the names of firms repeated under them ; there may also be 
lupplemeniary material such as lists of trade marks or indexes 
of telegraphic addreues. Some of these general trade directoria 
deal with the industrio of one country, while others arc more 
intemational in scope. The nearest approach to a general inter¬ 
national trades directory that we have is Ktll/s dvtctffry cfmmhonts, 
moAufaebims aitd thippsrs (published annually); it is, however, 
much fuller for the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth than 
it is for the rest of the world. The foreign section is improving 
again after a lapse due to the 1989*45 directory is also 

the hat one we have for the Unit^ Kingdom. diftetory (at 

present publlabed every two years) deals almost wholly with Great 
Britain. There are also other works of this kind produced in this 
country. 

Most fbrdgn countries produce general trade directories of 
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their own. Thomas' rt^ltr of Anericast Tnanufoclunrs (published 
annually) U a wdl-knovm example. It Is now issued in 6ve 
volumes. The fine three of these coatain an alphabetical list of 
trades with the names of appropriate firms under each heading, 
Volume tour contains both an alphabetical list of the leading rosmU' 
facturers and a list of trade names. Volume five contains a detailed 
" product’* index. Those of some other countries are arranged 
primarily by states, provinces or towns, thot^h they may include 
a comprehensive index of trades as well. T^e Anuario Kraf covers 
the whole of South America In eight volumes, a series of nine 
volumes otAnmain du emmttc* Didot-Bottindtah with France and its 
colomea; the Hai\d4ls'KaUndar Is in three volumes, and so on. 

The majority of the works of this kind include good maps, 
and (hey are often useful sources of gazetteer information. < 
The catalogues produced for trade fairs and exhibitions are ako 
useful selective trade directories. One or two of the British 
publications in this class should be found in the majority of British 
public libraries, including many of the smaller ones. The principal 
foreign trade directories should be present in libraries with com¬ 
mercial sections of any size. 

Books which guide us specifically to the telegraphic addresses 
of firms will also give us their postal addresses. The two works of 
this kind most frequently used in Britain are Msrmi'i intimcHoMl 
rsgirfsf (published annually) and Stll’s iimlciy f Tt^Urtd uUgT<^hic 
oddr«ss«s (published annually), the latter deals primarily with Great 
Britain. iSdl’s Includes an alphabetical list of firms, an slphabetical 
lilt of telegraphic addresses and a classified trades section and it 
concludes with an international section. The first main alphabet 
in Marconi's is devoted to code words, followed by addresses. A 
** classified trades section ” follows. 

A number of directories concern themselves with one trade 
or group of trades only ; they are abo usually national in scope. 
By and large they fbllow the pattern of the general trade 
directories, which serves to distinguish them from the works already 
described In this chapter as specialised directories of subjects 
or particular classes ^ people. Directories of this latter class 
do, however, often contain much trade information ; if no 
specific trade directory exists in a field, the appropriate 
yearbook may well serve our purpose. Much trade Information 
is also included in the text and adverusement pages of many 
thousands of technical periodicals. Some of these journals have 
annual or other special issues when their advertisement pages are 
so numerous that they form the equivalent of a trade directory of 
the industry concerned ; these special issues usually Include indexes 
to rhrir advertisers. 
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Items from all (he different kinds of pubUcatiozu described in 
this chapter ahouJd be found as part of (he stock of a small general 
public reference library. University libraries will usually have a 
good collection of appropriate “ Specialised directories of subjects 
or particular classes of people”, though they are unlikely to 
require trade directones or general directories of localities other 
than that in which they are situated. The needs of special libraries 
vary too much for a general statement of their requirements to be 
possible. Large public libraries with special commercial depart* 
meats and the business libraries of other organisations will have 
extensive collections of the material 1 have described and will 
also need many other works. Apart from monographs and 
treatises on economic and commercial subjects and extensive 
collections of statistical material, specialised annuals and other 
publications which give details of the customs tari& of diHereni 
countries wiU be required, as well as commercial codes. The latter 
enable code words or figures to be sent instead of full messages ; 
on their receipt these coded communications can be expanded with 
(he aid of the appropriate work of reference into tho full message. 
The principal worb of this kind are 7 ^ ?t/i UlUr ABC 

universai emmreiil ttUp^hu CMki ed. by W. Droege (t936)» end 
wonj phrau codt, ed. by E. L. Bentley (1929 ; earlier 
editions were called Bfntl^'s empUU phrass eodt), though there are 
many others. A Hit of these latter is to be found in Marecni't 
iptUmatUnal ngistar. 

Bndsftow's British rdlwa/s gteUU and haul Jirtetory (monthly, title 
transcribed from cover) is to be found in the majority of British 
public reference libraries and it is usually in frequent use. If there 
is a railway tune«table arranged on the " A.B.C.” principle for the 
area in which the library is situated, the latter should also be 
available. Bradshaw indicates trains to and from all stations in the 
United Kingdom, while A.B.C. time*tables are of little use away 
from the town on which they are centred. Equally Important are 
the six regional dme'Ubles of British Railways. In some localities 
there are time-tables recording both road and rail routes. A few of 
the larger reference libraries of the country keep sets of Bradshaw, 
which was first published in 1659 ; they are occasionally needed for 
research purposes and are sometimes of interest to persons reading 
about railway history as a pasdme. Cook's contwmial tifru-tahis 
(monthly) was published in >873-1999 and it resumed publicadoo 
again in November 1946. This sho^d also be widely available in 
public libraries ; in addition to Its records of train services, It gives 
useful information about passport regulations, visas, foreign curren¬ 
cies, etc. British Railways also publish a continental handbook 
entitled CoJitinanial sfnnsas, i/trludiai the Chawl hits, thoi^h, being 
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mainly concerned with continent traiu (hat oonnaot with Bridsh 
transport, it is less hjH than 

Bradshaw's intsmatienal air guide and the ABC uwld airw^ guide 
both appear monthly. For the latter work there is also a more 
frequent supplement, ABC amendmeiits semce several of which appear 
during a month. The ABC skipping guide appears quarterly and The 
official ABC coach guide for Great Britain^ three times a year. ' 

BEFEBEPfCBS 

There is little in print that is current and relevant to the contents 
of this chapter. Kelly’s Directories Ltd. issue periodicaJly a 
pamphlet entitled List ^ &nctoriu, maps and other pubHcations which 
may conveniently be consulted when the directories themselves 
are being examined. Telephone directories by R. B. Green and D. J. 
Halliday (i939> Post OfRce Green Papers, no. 40) is an interesting 
account of their history, methods of compilation and production, 
and scope. 

A guide to Jmign basisuss directories, issued by the U.S. Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce (1953)1 ^ found a useful bibliography. 

Business ii^brma^n: how to fad it and use ii, by M. C. Manley (1955) 
includea many descripdons of directories, but being an American 
work its use in Great Britain is limited. Kcwly>published Bridih 
directories are recorded in the *' DescriptioQ and travel” section 
of the British national bihUogr^hy; while trade directories are 
included in its commercial section. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Before we cso consider the use of bibliographies in reference 
work and the records we have of thdr exUlencCi some distinctions 
muic be xnade between different types of them. To begin with, 
they may be divided into two classes according to the iinds of 
encrio which they contain. What has been c^led, by various 
writen, analytical, historical or critical bibliography is concerned 
with*the study and description of books u material objects. In a 
valuable discussion of this kind of bibliography, Dr. W. W- Greg 
says’ that its object is “ to reconstruct for each particular book the 
history of its life, to make It reveal in its most intimate detail the 
story of iu birth and adventures as the matenal vehicle of the 
living word ..." In recent years bibliographers using these 
methods have been able to clarify our knowledge of the texts of 
some of our great writers, they have detected forgeries, and they 
have also solved other problems which had punled literary critics 
and hisionans. Several of the more recent works of this kind have 
not contented themselves with the detailed recording of various 
volumes ; thnr entries are accompanied by essays which tell us 
a great deal about how the works concerned came to be written 
add how they were received by the public ; sometimes critical 
estimates are abo Included. 

Detailed descriptions of the material forms of different works 
are also frequently given ui by bibliographers who have recorded 
the older and rarer books on special subjects. In so far as our 
reference enquiries are concerned with literary texts, with the texts 
of clanc writers in other fields, or with the completeness and value 
of individual volumes, we shall, of course, use bibliographies of this 
kind. Such questions form, however, only a small part of the total 
received in most reference libraries, and the majority of the 
bibliographies that we need to use are not compiled in this manner. 
We are more often concerned whth sy4Umati6 bibliographies, in 
which the entries are arranged in an order chosen primarily to 
demonstrate the subject content of the books concerned and in 
which deuiled descriptions of the physical forms of the worb 
in question are usually not given. 

' Bibliognpbicfi] SociMy, Thi BiUtagnpiucal Soeiep, : ttvdUt h 

ntroip 4 et. 1945. p. 97. 
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A division of l:»bliographics into other caiogoriea will iUusirato 
ibeir nature further. Bibliographies which do not restrict them¬ 
selves by subject are “ general ” in character ; they may, however, 
be restricted by form of publication, by daw, by language, or by 
the rarity of the volumes described. Work* of this kind may be 
analytic^ or systematic. In earlier centuries, when the amount 
of written and printed material was not so great, attempts were 
made to compile “ universal ” bibliographies. One of the most 
famous of the earlier worb of this type is the BiifliolAua mimsalu 
of Conrad Gesner (1545), though even this had limitations, for it 
excluded works in the vernacular. The most useful gen^ 
repertories of the title* of boob that wc have at the present time 
are the primed catalogues of the larger national libraries- These 
arc described later in this chapter, while a now on the 
subject of “ universal ” repertories ha* been appended at 
its end. . 

Contemporary “ national ” bibliographies are described in 
chapter 9 ; these are Hits of the bocis published in a country, 
or in a language. If these lists are sponsored by a book trade 
organization, they may also be called " book trade ” bibliographies. 
A recent report of the Unesco/Library of Congr^ Bibliographical 
Survey, to which rderenee is made later in this chapter, defines 
“ national bibliographical activity ” as “ activity in bibliographical 
matwrs carried on by agencies, groups or individuals of a single 
country The report envisages a complete national bibliography 
a* one or more publication* which would record all the literary 
output of a country in whaWver form (book, periodical article, 
etc.) it appeared. Lists of works written about a pariicnlar country 
are also lomeiimes called ** national *' bibliographies, though it is 
better 10 regard tliem as subject bibliographies, the country con¬ 
cerned being the subject. Author bibliographies are either lists of 
the works written by an author, or lists of the writings both by and 
about that person. An alternative name for an author bibliography 
is “ personal’* bibliography, though this term can also be used 
to decribe a bibliography of writings about an historical person, 
in which there may be little or no reference to what that person 
wrote. Bio-bibliographies give both biographical raateri a 1 about an 
author and also a list of that person’s writings. One 
kind of bio-bibliography has already been mentioned at the be¬ 
ginning of this chapter. A work of this kind records each of the 
publicatbn* of the author concerned and, after there entries, ^ds 
biographical information relevant to the production of each Item 
listed. 

These, then, arc the variom terms used in connection with 
bibllograpbie: we can now proceed to a fuller discusuon of 
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subject bibliographies, <£ which bibliogrmphies of coiiotries and 
persons are special cases. 

If we have an enquiry about a particular sul^ect, it will 
obviously be very betp^ to us if we can find a list ^ writings on 
that subject. This search for a subject bibliography has often to 
be undertaken in reference work, and it may lead us to a work 
which win asswCT our enquiry. Unibrrunately this will be lO on 
fewer occasions than we could wish, for reasons which appear below. 

Some subject bibliographies attempt to be complete. Nowadays 
it is only possible to esay such a feat tn a voy small section of 
some of knowledge, owing to the vast amount of printed 
matter that eidsts. Even if one has chosen a very limited subject 
field, it Is rarely pcasible to be complete, because of the inacces¬ 
sibility cC material in the lesoer-known fweign languages and 
becatise only a proportion of the enonnous number of periodical 
articles that are published are traceable through othtf biblio¬ 
graphies. Complete bibUognplues are, however, attempted from 
time to time. In sckfice and techs>ology, for example, research 
workers may . wish to survey all that has bees written on a specific 
topic before engaging in fircab research upon it, and they may have 
prepared for them such a bibliography. A work of this kind is 
somedmei printed and made available to the general public. This 
type of bibliography is usually on a very " small ” subject indeed.* 
Complete bibliographies of “ larger ** subjects are sometimes 
attempted by petvow wbo have spent thdr lives studying them. 
The essaying of such compilatjoiis has its own foscinations and 
pitfalls and sometimes an author fiills a victim to the kind of 
bibliographical fever which it is necessary to have to be able to 
compleie such a task. A work of this kii%d may be a not incon¬ 
siderable cofltribudoo to knowledge ; though it gives ui nothing 
new, it puts into ordo and po s pe cii ve what has already been 
written, and it may rediKover for us important work which has 
been neglected or forgotten. A bibliography of spiders may be 
quoted as an example: Bocuiet (P.), erofwnm, 

volume one of which was published in (945 and part one of volume 
two is 1955. 

Annotation, espedaOy critical annotatiock, enhances their value, 
as it does that of practically all suligect bibliographies. Unfortu¬ 
nately there are for too few works of this kind ; those that do exist 
cover between then writings which are only a very small proportion 
of published knowledge. Unfortunately, loo, very many subject 
bibliographies which we have are both for from complete and are 

* '* Small " sod ** fov ** *• used bese reCir to (he amouat of published 
aawrial (bar* b 00 an UMtvidual subject and aec ca dw relatzve importaoce af 
JubjKU. 
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also not selective by inteoiion. With v/orks of this kind our 
difficulties may lie in tr^g to determine what their limitations are. 
Complete bibliographical coverage of a subject oflen demands the 
recording of books, periodical articles, essays in newspapers, 
government publications, dissertations and other forms of published 
~ajid sometimes unpublished^writings. In addition, special 
subject fields have types of literature largely peculiar to themselves. 
Thus, in technology, we have patents, industrial standards, con' 
fidential research reports and so forth, while in the sodal sciences, 
reports of institutions, societies and business firms will often be 
relevant. Pew subject bibliographies record items from all the 
types of literature ^ concern to them. Often, too, it is difficult 
to tell how well a bibliography records Items in languages other 
than English. 

Selective subject bibliographies aim (or should aim 1) at telling 
us what writiogs are of most signifreanee for a particular purpose. 
In the compilation of them, specialist knowledge is called fer; 
sometimes expert subject knowledge. Such bibliographies are of 
great use in all kinds ^libraries, both to librarians trying to answer 
subject enquiries and to others giving readers advice about their 
reading. A smaller work of this kind may more appropriately be 
called a reading list or a list of references. 

Different books may, of course, be at different timea the 
" best " on a particular subject, depending on the purpose in view. 
We may require* for particular readers, for exanplei an elementary 
manual, an advanced work, or perhaps one with suiuble illustra* 
dons. On the majority of subjects, however, there are many 
writings which are inferior in quality, many of which need, nay 
should, never have been published at all, and many which were 
once useful but which are new superseded. The critical subject 
bibliography which deletes this material for ui is of great value. 
It is of course possible that such a bibliography will condemn 
unrecorded some work which contains the answer to a difficult 
reference enquiry, but that is a risk which we must be prepared 
to uke. 

J. M. Keynes made some interesting comments on the com* 
pilation of subject bibliographies in tbe preface to tbe bibliography 
appended to his 7»<Uu« on pnba^li^ (id^i). He said that he 
would have been very glad to have had available a complete 
bibliography of his subject when he started to study It. Such a 
work did not, however, exist, so be has quoted fer us those 
bibliographies he was able to find. Of his own bibliography he 
says: 

“ 1 have not read all these books myself, but I have read 
more of them than it would be good for any one to read again. 
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There are here enumcraied many dead treatises aod ghostly 
mernoirt. The list is wo long, and I have not always succAs- 
fully resisted the impulse to add to it in the spirit of a coUeewr. 
There are not above a hundred of these which u would be 
Nvorth while to preserve—if only it could be securely ascertained 
which these hundred arc. At present a bibUographer lakes 
pride in numerous entries, but he would be a more useful 
fellow, and the labours of research would be lightened, if he 
could practice deletion and bring into existence an accredited 
IndMX ixpvtiQionm. But this can only be accomplished by die 
slow mills of the collective judgement of the leaned, and 1 
have indicated my own favourite authors in copious footnotes 
to the main body of the text." 

What Keyna wrote about probability is also true of many other 
subjects. 

It will be seen, then, that if librarians were able to have at 
their disposal all the bibliographical tools they could desire, they 
would ask for complete bibliographies of all subjects, kept up-to- 
date by supplemenu. These would idendJy all correct citations 
of individual books, periodical articles, etc., which readers imght 
give us, and they would aUo help ui to compile lists of writings 
on any aspect of any subject that had been dealt with In print, 
including neglected ones. We should also ask for critically com¬ 
piled selective bibliographies of all subjects, these also to be kept 
up-to-date. These would include annoiadoni and other descriptive 
material. They would guide us to the most appropriate sources 
on most occaslotu when we were searching for information about 
a subject. We should have to remember that, in many subjectt 
of knowledge, there are differences of opinion between experts, and 
that it would have to be a very carefully compiled bibUo^aphy 
that would adequately represent conflicting views. It might be 
necessary to. have two or more different critical bibliographies of 
the same subject to cope with the situation, or we might have to 
fall back on the complete bibliography with its Impartial recording 
of everything. It is, moreover, impossible to forecast the tastes 
and opinions of future generations; they may well scorn our 
Crimea] bibliographies and make, for their purposes, fresh selections 
from what we had recorded in our complete ones. 

A good deal of what has been wrilicn ^ the prerious para^aph 
is, however, merely surmise. In fact we have few subject biblio¬ 
graphies that approach completeness, and authoritadvely selected 
ones are equally scarce. For the most part, we are workii^ with 
bibliographies that faU short of cither of these attributes, and quite 
often we shall find that the bibliographies available Is some su^ect 
(bat we have to Investigate are quite inadequate for our 
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pvu7><»c. The present writer does not wish to suggeat, however, 
that we should immediately set about compilii^ or asking for the 
kind of imagmary bibliographical apparatus described in the 
previoxis paragraph. We certainly do need more and better 
bibliographies, but the problem has been oversimplified here so as 
to illustrate the inadequacies of those we have alre^y. 

Keynes’ bibliography of probability was appended to bis 
treatise on that subject; this brings us to the important point 
that many of the best subject bibliographies are not separately 
published. Indeed, the bibliographical resources of any one 
library may largely be outside separately published items. We 
find these other bibliographies in various ways; sometimes from 
bibliographies of bibliographies, sometimes through notes on our 
catalogue cards, and sometimes from an examination of the works 
themselves. Many learned works are, in fact, critical biblio¬ 
graphies of what other authoit have written on the subject, though 
they are not so described by their titles, and the bibliographical 
references may be scattered through the text or given as footnotes 
to the pages, instead of being either collected at the ends of the 
chapters or at the end of the work itself. Bibliographies in British 
textbooks and elementary manuals (more appropriately called 
“lUu of rcCsrenccs’') are usually much shorter and may be 
restricted to worb in English. They will be of value if they arc 
compiled critically with notes on the uses and relative importance 
of the items recorded. 

We have seen chat bibliographies which aim at completeness 
very rarely achieve their end. In addition to this, nearly all 
bibliographio are oul-of*date as soon as they have been published, 
though the rapidity of their decay may vary widely from subject 
to subject. A further difficulty vnth those that are ^lically 
selective is that we may have no knowledge of the merit of the 
selection or of the wisdom of the criticisms. If we are confronted 
with a new learned work, at the end of which appear notes on the 
literature of the subject, we shall often do well to seek for reviews 
of it before placing reliance on its recommendations. 

In small and medium-sized libraries, bibliographies may lead 
us to items which are in our own library, but which we Have not 
traced through the classification or ihrcu^ the library's catalogues; 
these items ate likely to be articles in periodicals of chapters in 
books. They may also tell us the names of important works 
which are not in our own library ; we may be able to ask other 
libraries to consult these for us or, if necessary, we can 
to obtain them on loan. The importance of bibliographies 
increases with the rizc of the library. The larger the library, the^ 
more likely it will be that worb recorded in bibliographies will be 
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immediately available for consultation. The larger the library, 
the less adequate become the catalogue and the classificatbo as 
guides to its contents. The case for using bibliographies in 
preference to library catalogues has been well stated by R. Swanic 
in an article in which he sets out the pros and cons of the question^: 

" Under any given subject the catalog reveals only a small 
portion of the macerialj in the library, and often the least 
desirable portion, especially under minute subjects. It stops 
short of periodicals, transactions, proe^ingt, collections, 
chapters in general works and other bibliographieally 
dependent materials and leaves only the monographs. More 
and more, the most valuable materials for both the scholar 
and the layman are published in periodicals and other 
compoute works. As long as it deals mainly with independent 
Qile'pages, or with whole books, it reflects the accident of 
publication more than the intellectual content of the library. 
Many bibliographies do no better, but the good special 
bibliography endeavours to bring together the useful materials 
on a subject, regardless of where, or how, or in what relation 
they were published. In doing so it ii likely to reveal mere 
and better materials, ttjtn mmt thou owmd by iht Uhrary, than 
the library*s own catalog . . 

With these considerations in mind, we will now proceed to 
descriptions of the principal bibliographies of bibliographies and 
the most useful general bibliographies. 

The two most useful lists it bibliographies unrestricted by 
iul;^ect are 

BESTERMAN (T.) A world bibliography of bibliographies. 

3rd cd. 1955- 

MALCLES (L.-N.) Les sources du travail bibliograptiique. 

Bosteman is an alphabetical catalogue of subjects, with an index 
wbich includes entries for authors, editors, anonymous titles and 
serials. As well as recording bibliographies of printed material, 
including abstracts, digests and library catalogues, systematic lists 
of every kind of manuscript material are listed. The cataloguing 
has been done carefully, the author having inspected personally 
most of the items he has recorded. He also gives us an estimate of 
the number of entries which each item contains. Its chief limitation 
is that It is restricted to separately published works, and thus it fails 

* Su^ieei eauUofuti, elMsificMioni, or bibliographioi ? A review gfcrirical 
diMuMioiu, <67^1945. Litr^iy fvarUffy, vol. 14 (Ociober 1944), pp. 316-54. 
Quotation from p. 599. 
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to record very many important items ; often, indeed, it mioea the 
beat bibliography of a subject. Many subjects of knowledge have 
no entries at sdl, because there is no separately published bibUo> 
graphy of them. In the third edition about 80,000 volumes of 
bibliography in over forty‘hve languages are recorded. An asterisk 
after an entry in this ^ition indicates that the work has been 
reproduced from typescript. The work will be completed in four 
volumes, the last of which will contain the index. The second 
edition, in three volumes, was published in 1947*49. Btnerman 
certainly records a majority of the separately published blblio* 
graphics in British libraries down to 1953 ; even the largest libraries 
will And recorded in it many works which they dp not possess. 

The work of Mile Maid is difTers from Buurmm in both scope 
and arrangement. Mile Maldb’s entries are not confined to 
bibliograpUes ; she will often give us the names of other works of 
reference and even the dtles of the most important periodicali. 
Her first volume Is devoted to general bibliographies. Volume 
two, iuelf consisting of two volumes, deals in a dassified order with 
lang;uages and literatures, the arts, the social sciences, history, geo* 
graphy, religion and philosophy. Volume three, which has not 
yet appeared at the time of writing, will deal with the pure and 
applied sciences. Volume one has an index of authors and titles \ 
the index at the end of the second part of volume two includes some 
subject entries as well as names and titles. Many of the chapters 
begin with summaries of the characteristics of the literature and 
many of the entries have useful armotatlons. The work is inter¬ 
national in scope, though* in this respect some chapters are better 
than others. Indeed, the quality of Mile Malclis's chapters varies 
a good deal. Farts of her work, such as those on music and the 
chapters on tbe Slavonic and Balkan countries, have been contri¬ 
bute by others. The Covrs tU bibliographU (1934) by tbe same 
author is a shorter work based on I4S stnaui ...; it bas already been 
cited in the references at the end of the introduction. 

BOHATTA (H.) and otfurs. Internationale Bibllographie der 
Bibliographien. 1950. 

is another general bibliography of bibliographies. The subjects 
in this work are In a claMified arrangement, with alphabetical 
indexes of authors and subjects. Tbe work first began to appear 
in parts in 1939 ; the whole book has now been reprinted in one 
bound volume. A comparison of the first fascicule of 1939 with 
the correspondiog part of the 1930 volume shows that no changes 
have been made. The general coverage of materials in English 
is not good and many works are recorded in old editions. However, 
since the work includes bibliographies in periodicals some of which 
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BjiiUmati v^d Moklls do not have, it shovild be not infrequently 
diecked after they have been coiuulted. For some purposes its 
dassified arrangement will be found useful. 

We can still occasionally use 

COURTNEY (W. P.) Register of national bibliography. 

1^5-ifi. 3 vols. 

the first two volumes of which record in alphabetic subject order 
the bibliographitt published before 1905, the third being a supple¬ 
ment of bibliographies published from that date onwards. There 
are, however, four alphabets altogether, for each of the main ones 
has an addenda. Unlike BesUrman, this work omits catalogues 
of public libraries, sale catalogues aod bibliographies of manu¬ 
scripts, though it does include entries for bibliographies not 
separately publbhed. The works that it records are mainly of 
British origin, though it does contain " a selection of the chief 
bibbognphical boob and articles printed in other countries 

We are most often anxious CO obtain the best bibliography of 
our subject irrespective of its country of origin ; national limitations 
to biblicgraphitt of bibliographies are, therefore, usually deterreots 
to their use. Courtnty, we have juit seen, lists mainly British 
matenal, and similar worb have been published for some other 
areas, e.g., A hibliofrapKy cf LaHn Amtrieon biPliographiu, by C. K. 
Jones (and ed., 194a) and A bibliopspk^ pf Afrkcjy hibliopaphiis 
nvistd tc Fibnmy (South African Library, J949); supplements 
to the Isticr are appearing in the issues of the QjiarUriji buIUiM pf 
tht Scuik A/riun Library. There arc two good bibliographim of 
those German bibliographies which have appeared In recent times, 
Biblicpapbun dmtselun Sehriftum dir JaArs t 9 S 9 'i 95 ^ by H. 
Widmann (1951} and Ergibnisst ufid Ftrtsehriitt dtr Bibliogr^ii w 
Dtutschlcnd wt dem trtUfi Wlr/rimg by J. Vorstius {1948).* The 
method of arrangement adopted in these works resembles that used 
in BfibaUa's work. 

The two most famous bibliographies of blbliograpbies which were 
produced in the nineteenth century are the Bib/hiAua bib/hpapbica 
cf J. Petzholdt {1866) and the Manue/ di bibUapr^it gdniraU of 
H. Stein (1897). Both were international in scope and classified ; 
that of Stein was based on Petzholdt’i work, but it is said to have 
' been done with less care. Both these works include bibliographies 
in periodicals and In both entries are annotated, this latter feature 
being absent from their more modem counterparts. Some of the 
ansiocatioDs in Petzholdt are particularly forthright. Because of 

* The Iscter ttem wm teued 41 Beiheft 74 of the ^«nfrart/W BiUtoOttkswam. 
** B*bhc«rMby ia Gemiaoy, 1939-1M 7 " ^ H. Schurer, Jmvtw/ ^ dMmtnicStM, 
vol. $ (S^^tembw 1949), PP> ^119 ^ bued on the relevani matenal ia Vvrrtiiis, 
with Ktne additlooa] titl^ iaeludie^ •ome published la (94B and 1949. 
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the qualities which have just been described, these vvorks are by no 
mtans entirely superseded, though their use in reference work is 
likely to be very occasiocuU. 

So iar, in considering bibliographies of bibliographies, the 
author has had in mind the identifying of bibliographies on specific 
subjects. If it is guidance as to the best bibliographies covering 
broad fields of knowledge that is required, it will probably be better 
to consult either Lit du travail bibHograpfa^ of Mile Mald^ or 
the guides to reference books of Miss Wincheli, Totok and Weiizel 
and others which were cited in the references appended to the intro¬ 
duction, Allemadvcly, one of the guides to the literature of special 
subjects cited In appendix one should be consulted. For this pur¬ 
pose, too, Bihli&graphUs, subjttt and national, by R. L. Colliscn (1951) 
will have useful suggestions. Collison is on a smaller scade, but being 
of British Oi^n the works it cites are perhaps more likely to b« 
readily available in our libraries. 

It was originally intended that the work of Bohaitt and others 
should include a separate section recording, under their names, 
bibliographies of persons. Separately published ones are included 
in the general alphabet in BtsUman. There is, however, one work 
which is devoted entirely to recording thU kind of bibliography ; 
it is not restricted to separately published items: 

ARNIM (M.) Internationale Pcnonalbibliographie, tSoo* 
[943. ate Aufi. 1944*5^' s 

Bibliographies of pcrioni can often be traced through other works of 
reference, especially through biographical ones. A bibliography 
of William James, ie philosopher and psychologist, by R. B. Pe^ 
(1980), is, for example, recorded in both Btilorman and Amim. 
It is also quoted at the ends of the entries fbr James in the En^lo- 
padia o/tfu Mialseitrvts (vol. 8, 1932) and the Dktionojy lif Amarkan 
biography (vol. 9, *932), and the latter essay does itself include much 
•bibliographical information about James' writings. It might even 
obviate reference to Perry’s bibliography, Amim also quotes two 
additional references which the present writer has not consulted. 

Periodical lists of newly published bibliographies are con¬ 
veniently used together with the bibliographies of bibliographies 
which have just been described- The most useful of these in British 
libraries is the < 

Bibliographic iodex. 1937- 

publishcd by Messrs. H. W. Wilson in New York. It is an 
alphabetic subject catalogue without an author index, and it 
includes, as well as separately published bibliograpWcs, some of 
chose in pcriodicaJs' and is other books. Most of its entries are 
for itdns in English, although a certain number of foreign works 
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are included- 'Fhe more important items arc starred and this is a 
useful feature, for many very small bibliographies arc included. 
At present, two issues are being published each year ; these 
cumulate inw annual volumes. The latter also cumulate, so that 
we now have volumes covering t9S7’42) ’ 943 ’ 4 ^> i 947 ; 5 ®» 
j 95 a and 1 953 - 54 ' Though its coverage could be gready improved, 
it is useful to consult it both when engaged upon searches for parti¬ 
cular pieces of information and when compiling reading hsa or 
bibliographies. The present writer, for example, when asked, 
on two separate occasions, for a bibliography of modern so^ 
conditions in France and a bibliography of Soviet law, was able 
to obttin, with the aid of the Bihliogn^hic index, compreh^ive 
works produced r^pectively by the Library of Congress and the 
American Foreign Law Association. These not only obviated the 
necessity for the compilation of fresh lists; they were, m fact, 
better done than anything the present writer would have bad time 
to do. This bibliography of Soviet law is, incidentally, also 
recorded in WinehU, However, when searching for a bibliography 
on the Schuman plan in 195s nothing was found in the Bxbhogra^ 
indtx, though three bibliographies of it were eventually ^ 

other, ipecialiacd, sources. The I 953 -S 4 volume, inadentally, do» 
list under “ Schuman plan ” one extensive bibliography, a ude 
which is repeated under “ European Coal and Steel Community , 
together with that of a second work I incidenully, 

only has one title under " European Coal and Steel Community 
in volume one of his A world biblifiirap/\y of bibliogrcphUt ( 1955 )* 

Classified lists of new bibliographies also appear regularly in two 
German periodicals, the Zd^fralbloit fiir BmothtksuMon and *e 
ZoitK/irifl fir Bibliolhthswonn tad Bibliograpkis (i 954 ‘. )» 

the BulUUn dt ebemnlalin bMoiraphiqtu (1904- , since M 

a separate publicadoa) issued by the BibUoihique NauonaJe 
records bibliographies noted by that library. The first two 
convenient for reference purposes since they do not cumulate. The 
third publication includes references to many ardcles in pcriodi^ 
and it has an annual index of authors and subjects. Theso three 
sources are not, however, widely available in British libraries. For 
a few countries, periodical lists of the bibliographies produced in 
them are avaUablc for specialist use ; there is, for example, a biblio¬ 
graphy of Soviet bibliography which has appeared since 194* 
(covering 1999 onwards). 

The works that have been recorded above are, for the most part» 
records of retrospective subject bibliographies. Many important 
bibliographies appear serially, either as separate periodi^ or 
included as parts of periodicals which also contain articles aw other 
material. These biblic^phies are described in chapter eight. 
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UnftMJO is spwisoring a series of rcporu od bibliogiaphicaJ ser¬ 
vices throughoui the world ; the first two of these, covering the 
years I95»-5S and 1958*53 were prepared by Mile and 

distributed in a limited number of mimeogrtphed copies. They 
have now been published together in a printed volume entitled, 
Sibiiographied s«ma$ throvgkwi tfu world (1955). These reporu are 
summarized replies to questionnaire* sent to most countries of the 
world on such topics as the stAte of national bibliogra^y ; the 
special listing of new periodicals, governtnent publication*, uni- 
venity theses, maps and music ; the indexing of periodicals; and 
current specialized bibliographies. The reports arc extremely 
useful documents in large reference libraries ; they bring to light 
publications and developments about which it is very hard to find 
information in other sources. The information in these reports is 
given country by country. One would not, perhaps, use them 
when seeking the answer to a specific reference question, unless that 
question concerned or involved reference to the current state of 
national bibliography in a particular country. The i 9 M *55 report 
is being prepared by R. L. CoUison. It was intended that it should 
consist principally of additions and corrections to Mile Malcli*'* 
work ; however at one stage twelve countries had reported for the 
first time so that this report will cerUinly contain much that ii new. 
Uneseo also intends to issue a consolidated report covering a five- 
year period 1951-56. 

The b«i general bibliographies that we have are the printed 
catalogues of great libraries,* and for the purpose of many reference 
enquiries we shall make use of those arranged by subject, These 
works arc, for the most part, guides to separately published books 
only. Occasionally, however, they Will Uudicate to us worb which 
are in our own Ubrary but which we have missed, because of the 
difference between their methods of compilation and those used m 
making the catalogue of our own library. 

The best subject guide to modern books that we have is 

U.S. LIBRARY OT CONGRESS. Catalog—boob : subjects. 


195®- 

Each year there ate three quarterly issues and these are followed by 
an annual cumulation, in three bound volumes. A quinquenni^ 
cumulation, covering 1950-54 m twenty volumes, began to appear in 
1955. This will contain some half a million entries for worits 
published since 1945 and caUlogued or rccatalogued in 1950 or 
later- The policy of the Library of Congress is “ to acquire 
currently all boob and periodicals published anywhere In the world 

I Scrutlv ioakifK, Ubf»ry catalogue are not bibUopapbia; It U 

U aear. Cf. P. C. Pmnds in OmAm’s 

iji^pMdia. vol. a (1955). P* 3^3 


c, 
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which embody the product of Kholarship and research (save in 
medicine and agriculmm)* or which usefuily represent the cwdi- 
tion, the state of mind or embody the iaws of any pfcople, or whi^ 
consdtute work of significant literary merit In pursuit of this 
policy 308,746 books and pamphlets were added in the year 1953- 
54 The printed Subject catalog does not, by any means, index all 
the works this library acquiro though it docs include enmes for 
some dries which the Library of Congress does not have itself; 
these arc for works added to Ubrarics contributing to the co-opera- 
tive cataloguing programme. 

The subject catalogua of two lai^ British libraries arc 
also very valuable: 

BRITISH MUSEUM. Subject index of the modern works 
added to the Library, 188 j- 19®*' 

LONDON LIBRARY. Subject index. i 909 - 35 ‘ 4 volS' 


The first three volumes of the British Museum index cover the 
works in the Museum published in the period 1881-1900 and are 
lometimes known by the name of G. K. Fortcscue, who edited 
them. There have been quinqueimUJ supplements since those 
three volumes (which were themselves cumulations), the latest 
available being the volume i. 94 i *45 (» 95 S)' Guard books in the 
Museum Reading Room can be consulted for works added since the 
latest printed volume. One can look in the British Museum’s 
recent subject indexes with the knowledge that the great majority 
of British books published in the period covered will be entered, and 
that much foreign material wU be there also ; the Museum claims 
to be exhaustive on such subjects as foreign literature, history and 
topography.’ 

' There are separate alphabets in each of the volumes of the 
Subject vuiex of the London Library; the first records the works 
that were in the Ubrary in 1909 and the latest the acceasiom for 
the period 193 8*53. The entries in this are very brief, consisting 
of author, title and date j though books which include blblio- 
grapbiea have a (B) after them. Some analytical etitri« for 
compoaite volumes and for the proceedings of learned societies are 
included. In this Subject iitdex we find under the names of sovereigns 


• These wHectt are covered by other libraries in Wsshinjinn, 

» Amvel nport tti Ubnxian tk$ fiteel tniint Jwu 1949 

P we beco able W ntovide a subject approach to three-fourt^ 

of the books we did caialo®.'' Anaual report of the Librarian of Congress for Use 

^ Liitan. 194$, ot. The studeat 

should also re^ P. C. Fraaeis’s deacripiioo of the Brittsb Museum’s wmtion 
p^eis* and cataJegues in the first chapter of The lihrmui of Ismm, echtod by K. 
Irwta (IM 9 ). 
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books dealing wholly or subsc&ndally with the history of their reigns. 
Under the sub-heading “Biographiesare listed the names and 
dates of political and public figures of the reign about whom the 
Library possesses one or more books. This subhead is abo used 
under othef headings to list the persons connected with those sul^ 
jects. Biographies and autobiographies are net entered under the 
names of the persons written about in either the Suhj^l tndtx of the 
London Library or that of the British Museum, but in the author 
catalogues of these libraries. In the Su^ut indtx of the British 
Museum there are no entries for books about the Bible, as these 
appear in that library’s author catalogue. The scope of the London 
Library covers " books of reference, especially history, philosophy, 
general science and literature of all countries 

Both these works are of great value in libraries of all sizes. 
One difBculcy that arises in using them u that thrir choice of 
subject headings is in many cases different, and sometimes the 
headings chosen in each of these works will differ from those used 
in an outside library. The London Library Suijtef tadw is the 
easiest to consult, for it uses more specific headings and is adequately 
supplied with cross-references ; that of the Brituh Museum uses 
some awkward composite headings. Sometimes the classified 
arrangement under them is set out in a table immediately after 
the headings concerned, but even so it often requires patience to 
discover the section one b seeking. In the Library of Congress 
CataU$~b0cki: tuijoets, in the indotea published by H. W. Wilson, 
and in many of our own library catalogues, the subject 
headings are based on or similar to those of the Library of 
Congress, and many of us have grown used to them. For (hu 
reason, and because of their merits, it Vould be of greet assistance 
if the Museum would adopt them. 

There is no subject index to the works which were acquired 
by tbe Museum before iSBi ; as a substitute for such a work we 
can sometime^ use 

PBDDIE (R. A.) Subject index of books published before 
iSSo. t9$3-4d. 4 vols. 

These volumes contain four separate alphabets of subjects; 
the occurrence of a title in any of them is fortuitous. Many small 
riibject headings are used ; the entries which follow them are brief. 
Under each heading, works are recorded in chronological order of 
publication. No perscmal names are used as heskdiz^. By reason 
both of its appeal and its expense, this Is a work of interest to the 

'* C. J. Pureelli the Ubrarian, in First and stmd rtpoHtJhm Hu s^t tomniUtt 

m l^Tssy {HesM with On •sdrmUs ^^Ott eemrmm, nwukt y 

<ndrw« oftA BriSiAparUnnmtaiy pc^t, 19^5/46, Vbl. VllI, p. 
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larger rcfcwnce Ubraries only. The author of it has cuUed his 
entries from bibliographies, library catalogues and other such 
sources. Volumes two to four have in their title pul>l^fud up U> 
and insludini s88o instead of hefm s$Bo. In volumes two and three 
there arc references baric to headings used m earlier volumes. 

It is interrating to compare the different methods of arrangement 
used in the compilation of these large subject catalogues of books. 
American opinion Is, on the whole, strongly in favour of an arrange¬ 
ment like that used in a dictionary catalogue. We see this in tne 
Ubrary of Congress's Caidog-hoaks : subjects (though here vntlwut 
author entries) and in the Cvmulaiiat M indfx (to be described in 
chanter nine). In the United Kingdom, the British Museum and 
the London Library have also used an alphabetic arrangement of 
subjects, though the more recently cs»blished £nluk ndtond Miso- 
grapAy has a classified arrangement. On the Continent we find that 
the regular publishing of a list of the ferrign acquUitions received in 
a country is not uncommon. This is quite a sensible arrangement 
because the country's own book production can be cheeked through 
lu national bibUography. The works of this kind issurf in Den¬ 
mark, Sweden and Germany are in a classified order, both 
methods have advantages; the alphabetic arrangement hM some 
of the virtues of simplicity from the point of view of the occasional 
user (to which group many of ui belong) and it does not rcqxure an 
index. On the other hand, if one wantt to be reasonably sure that 
one has found art the literature on a subject in a camloguc, the 
classified arrangement is superior. There is one other large 
repertory of titles arranged in subject order which may occasionally 
be consulted with success: 

SONNENSCHEIN (W. S.) The best books. 3rd ed. ipjo- 
33, 6vols. 

though it now rarely tells us of the best modern work on a subject. 
The books which it records are principally, but not entirely, in 
Ei^Ush and a few of the entries have brief annotations. The wxth 
volume consists of a useful index of authors, subjects and Qtin. 
It may be mentioned in passing that in addition to, or perhaps a 
preference to, the works listed above, we can someiimea use the 
printed cattlogues of the larger special libraries, if there happw 
to be such a work covering the subject we are investigating. On 
medicine and aUied sciences, for example, we should obvi^ly 
do better to consult the /rfdex-cdalogus of ihe SurgtM-Gtnsral’s Qffw, 
Umtid StaUs Army (publication of which began in 1880 ; it has 
now been discontinued) ; this, incidentally, is one of the few 
printed special library catalogues which has entries for articles in 
periodicals. 
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Of our larger public libraries, those of Bristol, Glasgow, Liver¬ 
pool and Watminater publish printed caUbgues of their additions. 
Although these libraries are unlikely to acquire much that is not in 
the national libraries, their catalogues are of considerable use to 
other libraries. They are specially useful in public libraries of a 
similar or smaller size because they contain references to works 
likely to be available cither in one's own library or on loan from 
another institution. They are also relatively cheap and some of 
them appear promptly. Bristol’s Caialogiu of additims {nonficHoit 
and Juiion) to Mr adult librarus (1950- .) is an annual which 

included a selection of fiction for the first time in iu third volume. 
It is in dictionary form. Glasgow's Union cetahgui of additions 
ciassi/ud, annotaud and imUxsd, 1915^ 0 « ipmcwhai 

in arrears, the latest volume available being part sbe, covering 19^5- 
49 (*955) i «cent parts exclude English fiction! Liverpool's 
Catalogui of works ofrmfetion {extluding musio andforiign liuraWo) 
eddod to thi Imding libraries, S$SS'S^ (J 95 «) Bristol's, a die* 

tionary cattlogue. It was preceded by catalogues published m 
1905 and 1935. Westminster's CUas{/ud catalogm ^ (July 

!952> .) is DOW a quarterly publication, with annual cumulations. 

Cumulations covering five years or more are planned. Both the 
quarterly and annual iaiues have indexes of authors and subjects. 

Two additional general sources of titles of works are the 
bibliographical references appended to articles in encyclopedias, 
and the subject entries made l» the bibliographies of newly 
published books, which are referred to in chapter 9. If only 
re^tly published works are required, the latter source may, on 
occasion, be used in preference to the items listed above, even in 
the larger reference libraries ; in the smaller institutions they will 
probably receive additional use because some of the works discussed 
in this chapter will not be available. 

The largest printed repertories of the names of books which 
are unrestricted by subject are, however, the author eaulogues 
of the great genersJ libraries. Among the purposes which they 
serve are the following : 

(a) they tell ui what books an author has written {usually 
they supply the equivalent of a fairly full author bibliography), 
(i) they verify the existence of a book, 

(tf) they may, because of the deuU in their entries, provide 
additional information about a book, or correct some incorrect 
information that we have, ^ 

(d) they locate one copy which is most probably available 
for consultation, and 

{/) they help cataloguers in other libraries. 

One of the principal defects of roost of these works is the slowness 
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with which they appear ; many are of no use for finding the name» 
of recently published boc^, and in some caaes they cannot be used 
for trtci:^ bocki published over a much longer period. If we need 
informarion which is too recent for them, the only way open to us 
is to consult the unpublished catalogue* In the great libraries chem> 
selves. It is important to remember that all these catalogues 
of large Ubraries catalogxie separately only a portion of the works 
in their possession; they all omit many items which they have 
either judged to be of less importance or for which they are content 
CO use printed bibhographiea from other sources. 

The only British copyright library which has a comparatively 
recent printed catalogue is the British Museum: 

BRITISH MUSEUM. Gata]og;ue of printed books. i88i- 
1900. 95 >o]s. Supplement. 1900-05. 19 vols. 

These volumes cstalogue the works which were In the library on the 
last day of the nineteenth century. Owing to variations in the 
application of the copyright principle and for other reasons, one 
eannot always be sure of finding a British book entered, but for the 
latcer part of the nineteeDih century and for certain earlier periods 
it is reasonably complete. It also contains entries for many 
important foreign bo^. It is compiled according to a set of 
cataloguing rules used by few other libraries, so that especial care 
may be needed in its consultation. There are dOe-eniries or 
cross-references for anonymous books, and lul^ect entries are 
included for a small proportion of the books entered. For example, 
under authors’ names, books about them as well as by them are 
included, and under the headings for sacred books, eg., "Bible”, 
**Kur-an", both texts themselves and "about" material are 
entered. A number of collective headings, such as " Academies ", 
" Liturgies ", and " Periodical publications " are used. 

One does not usually consult it for details of well-known books 
or for those to be found easily in our book-trade bibliographies; 
the great number of its entries will often mean that it will take ui 
longer to find the particular item we want. It is, however, of great 
use Co Ubrariaos and scholars. The earlier volumes of the original 
edition were primed on poor paper and have been worn out in 
some libraries; the whole work was, for several years, out of print. 
It has been reprinted photographically in the United States. 
Its successor is 

BRITISH MUSEUM. General catalogue of printed books. 

A-DEZW. 19s I‘M- 5 * 

This is very similar in character to its predecessor. It is, however, 
more carefully compiled, and the " Academies " heading has been 
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disponed. I and J> which were treated as ooe letter in the earlier 
work, have now Ima dealt with separately. We have been told 
that its complecioc will take “ perhaps four times the original 
estimate of a dozen years 

The other great catalogue in which books in the English 
language preponderate over those In any other is 

U.S. LIBRARY OJ CONGRESS. A Catalog of the books 
represented by Library of Congress printed cards issued to 
July 31 1942. 1942-]^. 167 vols. Supplement: cards 

issued August i i942-December 31 1947. 194B. 49 vols. 
These volumes record some two and a half million works acquired 
by the Library of Congress in the period 1899-1947 (there are 
four-and-a-half milUon entries In the British Museum Catelogu»). 
This catalogue was printed, by photodithography, from the cards 
themselves. By photographic reduction, eighteen eards have been 
reproduced on each page in a type-size that U only Just legible. 
Various secondary hea^ngs, such as those for Joint authors, have 
been omitted. The cataloguing is accurate and reasonably full ; 
bibliographies are noted, and the appropriate subject headings and 
Library of Congrtts classification numbers are given (these are 
always printed at the foot of a Library of Congress card and 
consequently they reappear in these volumes). 

This catalogue has been continued by the hfst of what will be a 
series of quinquennial cumulative supplements; 

U.S. LI BRARY OF CONGRESS, Author caulog, 1948.1952. 

1953, 94 vols. 

The last of these volumes contains a separate alphabet of filnis; 
maps and music scorea, are included in the main alphabet. For 
material catalogued more recently by the Library of Congress we 
must consult the 

U.S. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Catalog-boob : authors. 

* 953 - 

This appear* in nine monthly issues, three quarterly cumuladoni 
and annual cumulations (195S »■ In three volumes). There will be 
quinquennial cumulations continuing the Author eaiahi, 1546- 
mentioned above. One of the reasons for this last change of title is 
that Films, Maps atd atliuej, and Music and phonorocords are now the 
title* of separately published parts of the Ubnoy of Congress eaialog. 
,Nor must we forget the complementary annuaf volume (with quin¬ 
quennial cumulations) entitled Armed Forces Medical Lilnary catalog, 
Part m : authors. Boob in languages using alphabets other th^ 
the Roman, Cyrillic, Greek and Hebrew have not been included in 

*• Ejdaile (A.). TJu Museum Liircrf. <^6, p. 167. 
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this author catalogue of the Library of Congress. It does Include, 
as does its subject counterpart already described, both more and less 
thsiR the actual holdings of the Library of Cragreas Itself. The 
possibility of further expanding this publication by incorporating 
into it titles reported for addition to National Union Catalogue 
in Washington is under consideration. 

We have more copies in Britain of the 

BIBLIOTHE^UE NATIONALE. Catalogue giniraJ des 
livrea imprim^. Auteurs. i8a vols. 

which covers the alphabet from “ A ” to “ Tasso It contains 
no aoonyznous entries nor does it include entries for corporate 
authors or governments. It does not recognize joint authorship, 
nor has an attempt been made to give dates for undated boob. 
With these limitations to be borne in mind, it wiU be one of the first 
works to be consulted for information about French books. 

M. JuUen Cain, in his report on the work of the Bibliothique 
Nationale for the years i945'5i. says that, if the present speed of 
publication is maintsuned, the catalogue should be completed by 
1970*'. I le hopes to improve on this by speeding up the p^uction 
of the volumes. He considered omitting from the later volumes 
boob received by the library after December 31 1950, which would 
simplify matten comiderably. However, he decided chat it was 
pre^ble after all to continue in a unifbrm manner to incorporate 
into each volume all the publications received by the library up to 
the date of the preparation of that volume. 

There are nearly a million entries in various card tiles at the 
Bibliothique Nationale recording anonyms before 1936. Later 
anonymous worb are entered on cards of a different size in another 
catalogue. The editing and publishing of these catalogues is not 
likely to be undertaken in the near future. 

In 1931 publication of the GssamikaUleg tUr preitssistfun BibOo- 
Ihahn was begun under the auspices of the Preussische Staats- 
bibliothek. It was a umou author catalogue of the holdings of 
eighteen libraries, luting boob published before 1930. When 
letter "B*’ vms commenced, its title was changed CO Dtuisefm 
CatamIktUcieg, for now it recorded the stodcs of no libraries in 
various parts of Germany ; iJtogether fourteen volumes have been 
published (1931-39), but reaching only to “ Beethordung There 
are, in addition, two useful supplementary volumes; one for 
GaetJu (^932) and a Xamanjchlisstl: dU Vfrwiumgm cu Fseudonymn, 
Dapfitlnamn vnd Nmenabwi/ndlungan (3te Aufl., >941), the Utter 
covering the whole of the alphabet. An annual list of additions 
to the GasAmikaUdeg covers the years 1931-43, with the tide Dnaschtr 

" La BibMoih^ue Nmionale pendant k* ana^cs 1945 S 
presence S M. le h^autre de rSducatien Nationale par H. J. Cam. t 9 $ 4 . 
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Ctsamtkatcloi hom 193d ODw&ids ; 1930-1939 U also recordod in 
two volumes, each of which lists the additions of a flvO'year period. 
If the whole of the main catalog^ie had been completed, it would 
' have been one of our greatest bibliographies; as it stands it U 
only of occasional use. 

In France a union catalogue of the *' foreign *’ books acquired in 
that country fn>m i January 1932 onwards has been established at 
the Bibliothique Nationale. Like the union catalogues at the 
National Central Library in London, this will help in tracing the 
whereabouts of particular books and it will expedite intet'library 
loans. No lists of the stenu entered in these union catalogues are 
published. “Foreign" books added to libraries in the Federal 
Republic of Germany with a publication dace since 1939 are 
entered in the dtr custindw/nn LiUrstur (ZKA) 

(1931* ^ monthly publication. In the German Democratic 

Republic there is also a monthly list with a similar purpose. 

Much less full, but nevertheless useful general repertories of 
titles, are the printed author catalogues of other Urge general 
libraries. They do contain some titla which are aot in the larger 
catalogues Ibted above, but, for the most part, the items they 
record are also in the catalogues of the natjorutl libraries. The two 
most recent British works of this kind are 

LONDON LIBRARY. Catalogue. 1913*14. 9voIs. Supple¬ 
ments. ]92>33. $ vols. 

EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. Catalogue of 
printed books. t9i&*23. 3 vols. 

The scope of the London Library has already been indicated ; the 
Edinburgh University Library Cauihgtu would be an obvious place 
to look for details of Scottish books. The London Library CcialogM 
uses cataloguing rules similar to those of the British Museum, while 
the Edinburgh University work is mainly based on the 1908 
“ AngloAmerican code In the latter catalogue, British govern¬ 
ment publications are entered directly under the name of the 
issuing department, whUe foreign government publications are 
enter^ under the name of the country, with the department 
concerned as a subheading. Very few of the printed catalogues 
we need to consult have been constructed on exactly the same lines, 
and we often need to pause in a search and consider whether we 
have been looking under the correct heading. 

The last supplement of the CaUilogiit ot the London Library 
includes the boo^ added to the library up to the end of 1930. It 
has been estimated that there are some 330,000 titles in cbe hve 
volumes. 
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StjU gener^ in scope, but very much more Umiied ia the 
number of volunio it records is the 

Bibliotheca lindesiana : catalog^ie of the printed books pre¬ 
served at Haigh HalJ, Wigan. 1910-13.*^ 4 vob. 

This library was formed by the successive Earls of Crawford ; 
as developed by the great-grandfather of the present Earl it aimed 
to contain “ the most useful and important books, old and new, 
in all walks of literature, also the chief bibliographical treasures of 
all the literatures of Europe”.** The books entered in the 
catalogue are no longer all in the library at Haigh Hall; some have 
been sold and others have been deposited on semi-pennanent loan 
in other libraries. A catalogue such as this wiQ occasionally 
record a work which we have not found listed elsewhere ; it will 
also sometiines give us a fuller collation for a work than that given 
in other catalogues. 'Though mainly an author catak^e, it does 
contain some entries under subject headings. 

Two other works which are general in subject coverage and 
with varying d^ees of success, iniemadonal in scope, but which 
are very limited by Intention are 

BRUNET (J. C-) Manuel du libraixc et dc ramateur de 
Uvres. se dd. 1860-1880. 9 vob. 

GRAESSE (J. G. T.) Trdsor dea Uvres lares el prdcieux. 

1859-69, 7 vob. 

the latter imitating and supplementing the former, though it does 
not have the subject indexes which Brunet has. 'These works arc 
bibliographies of rare, important and noteworthy books. We can 
use them in reference work for the fuller collations which they 
give, and sometimes they will help us if a reader has given us an 
inaccurate r e fer e nce. Such a reference might only vary slightly 
from the correct one, but if it did it might send us several pages 
away from what we are seeking in one of the larger bibliographies 
quoted earlier in this chapter ; we might more easily counter the 
error In one of these smaller works. Another and very dissimilar 
use is made of them by second-hand booksellers; they frequently 
quote from them in thdr catalogues. In recording these works of 
Brunet and Gracsse we have been lured well away from " general" 
bibliographies as described earlier in this chapter. 

It may be mentioned here that there are other types of biblio¬ 
graphies which are “ general ” in subject coverage, but which 
are restricted in some other way. They must be borne in mind 

•> There sre eagbt volumes in sU, but vob. 5, 6 and 8 deal with pfocUmationi, 
sad vd. 7 with j^iiately. 

Preface to V0I. i.col.Vni. 
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it & work for which we are seeking is likely co fall ifito one of the . 
categories with which they deal. They include the tdbli^rapbies 
of anonymous and pseudonymous literarurej and the lisa of the 
product of private presses. Some of the bibliographies of 
incunabula are not only general; they approach the “ universal ” 
for the years for which they deal, as far as writings in book form 
were concerned. 

All the genera) bibliographies that have been discussed so far 
in this chapter have been printed ones. The only modern anempt 
to make a “universal" bibliography, that of Paul OUet and 
Henri La Fontaine, is a manuscript record. These men were 
responsible for founding the InsUtut International de Bibliographle 
in 1895. They started by forming a card index which was cl^slfied 
at Erst by the Dewey system and then by the universal decimal 
classiheation—which they made for the purpose. This* classified 
index dealt principally with artic l es in periodicals; a separate 
author index to books was also commenced. At the turn of the 
century rapid progress was being made with these inuneose tasks ; 
the hrst world war, however, caused a serious setback. Although, 
after it, Otlet was able to move his library and bibliographical 
apparatus into what he renamed the Palais Mondial, t)ie financial 
support he received was totally Inadequate, and this building M'as 
later requisitioned for an industrial and commercial fair. Accord' 
ing CO Oclec’s account in his TraiU ds deeumentatien (1934), the 
indexes contained at that time 15,646.346 entries. During the 
second world war the final blows were dealt to this scheme, for 
both Otlet and La Fontaine died. 

It is generally realised now that although in theory it would be 
possible to construct a world Index to all the literature appearing in 
books, periodicals and other forms by the expenditure vast suras 
of money, it is doubtful whether the results would justify the expense. 
In any case the funds for such a project have not been forthcoming. 

This general problem of securing better records of wrirteo and 
published writings has recently received the name of " blblio* 
graphical control Adapting statements in a report Issued 
jointly by Unesco aod the Library of Congress,'*^ this term means 
“ effective access to inforznadon through bibliographies Action 
at the national level to improve both national bibliographies 
(envisaged as expanded in form and given the name " current 
comprehensive services") and the subject analyris of current 
literature are discussed at length in this report, though in general 
terms only. No country has at present anything like the current 
comprehensive service envisaged in this report, though in some 

Biblio^rtpbical s«rvices; their present state and pcaibilities 
uDproveioeQt. 1950. 
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councrica much of the information auch a service would provide b 
available from a number of diRerent sources. 

Unesco punues la efforts to improve our general bibliographies 
through the Interoationai Conmutcee on Bibhography. This body 
was established following a Conference on the Improvement of 
Bibliographical Services in 1950. The Ctrural repert of this con¬ 
ference (fjnesco document UNESCO/GUA/5, 15 December 1950) 
contains recommendations for the establishment of nadozial blblio* 
graphical planning bodies^ enumerates the desirable parts of a 
national bibl io graphy and suggests the establishment of an inter¬ 
national cominittee. The Iniemationai Committee now decides 
which of the projects proposed to it shall receive subventions from 
Unmeo. It has approved funds for such useful projects as a dire^ 
tory of the current periodicals published in Latin America and a 
directory of Asian r^ercnce books. Unesco is abo stimulating the 
production of bibliographies in special subject fields ; some men- 
don of this Is made at the end of chapter eight. 

The printed and manmeript records which have been described 
in thb chapter are not all attempting to meet the same needs, and 
students must keep clear in their minds their separate functions. A 
little recapituladon and further explanation may not be amiss. 
Some of these general bibliographies are author catalogues of books. 
The best print^ ones we have are the author catal<^es of national 
libraries (in the case of the unfinished Deutsehtr Gosamlkalalog it 
was a union catalogue). The best manuscript records of this land 
that we have are the manuscript catalogues of the national libraries 
(these are necessarily more up to date and sometimes fuller than 
their printed ones), the union catalogues at such centres as the 
National Central Library id London and the Library of Congress in 
Washington, and the author index of the Insdtui Internadonal de 
Bibliogiaphie. The two main functions which these records can 
perform b first to establish the exbtence of a particular work and 
second to locate one or perhaps more copies of it A separate 
problem is that of Indexing the Uterarure of the world by subject. 
The printed subject catalogues of great libraries, general and 
special, are, with few exceptions, only indexes to books. 

The Insdtut Internadonal de Bibliographie attempted to make 
Its subject index one inclusive of articles in periodicals; this 
manuscript record is the only modem attempt to analyse the whole 
of recorded knowledge by subject. In both printed and manuscript 
form, we have specialized subject bibliographies ; some of which 
are completed, recording only the literature to a certain date. 
Others are kept up Co date by the periodical indexing of current 
wridcigs. Bibliographies of this kind which are in manuscript form 
are ofien to be found in special libraries. These specialized 
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bibbograpbica do not, between them, cover the whole of knowledge, 
and they aho overlap considerably. 


REFEREMCES 

The best supplementary reading to this chapter is in (he prefaces 
10 the various bibliographical works that have been described. 
The majority of these are succinct and can be read quite quickly 
aAer the works themselves have been examined. 

R. Swank continued his exarrunalion of the relative value of 
bibliographies and library catalogues to persons doing research in 
a further essay, “ The organiaation of library materials for research 
in English literature Libroiy quarUrly, vol- 15 (January 1945)^ 
pp, 49-74. Thi Caiakiuis of thi Bntiah Musom : a ducripUon is a 
series of three useful pamphlets by P. C. Frauds and others (1951* 
59) which have been ofTprlnted from the JwAmol of JocwroniaHw. I n 
^ addition to dealing with the general catalogues described in this 
■^chapter, the more specialised ones are also included. The Biblio- 
T ^ thique Nadonale has published a detailed account of Los ooitalogm 
de la Bibliothi^tu /iaiiimU : lisU dlablio m 7945, Juivi d'wi 
M si^pUrrum {r944>fpS») (i 953 )- C. D. Gull has described the 
^ cumulative catalogue technique of the Library of Congress m 

ATfuruon dMumoniatim vol. a (Summer 1951), pp> >8 ^* 4 ^* 

Bibliographie orgaai^ion : p^ors pnsutUd bofon Ou r^th annual 
eofftrtw of Ou Cradttat* Libray School {Chicago) :$50, is edited by 
J. H. Shera and M. E. Egan. It includes a general paper on 
bibbographic organisaiien by V, Clapp and a history of the attempts 
to organize bibliography internationally by S. O. Murra, as web as 
other interesting material. The three chapters on " the chara^ 
teristitt of the Utcrature, problems of use, and bibliographic 
organizadon in the field " of the humanities, the social sciences and 
the natural sciences should help the student to understand the 
methodology of making searches for information in these subject 
areas. The first chapter of R- Stavclcy’s Hous on modern bibliop^hy 
(*954) describes post*war efforts to improve bibliographical 


services. 

The Unesco/Library of Congress report referred to in this 
chapter is accompanied by an appendbc by K. O. Murra which, 
although entitled “ Notes on the development of the concept of 
current complete national bibliography”, does in fact report 
briefiy on many suggestions and attempU which have been made 
to improve bibbographical coverage in the past one hundred 
years. A second volume of this report, “ National development 
and mternational planning of bibliographical services,” includes 
summaries of the comments on volume one submitted by working 
groups etablished in individual countries. It Is also instructive to 
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read the accounts of the defects of biblbgraphical coverage in 
specific fields of knowledge. A report on ** Bibliographical services 
in the soda! sciences " by the Graduate Library School and the 
Division of the Social Sciences of the University of Chicago, 
Library guarwly, vol. so (April 1930), pp« 79 * 99 } is a good example 
of these. 

The student will also “ History and the problem of biblio¬ 
graphy ” by L. H. Evans, CoiUgt and rtuarfh Hbraries, voL y( July 
1946), pp. ]95>203 of interest, and he may also compare what is 
said in the present chapter with the relevant parts of A. Taylor’s 
A fiistary ^ bibUograpItus bibliogr^hUs {1955)- 



Cha^tkr 7 
SERIALS 


The term " serial” has been chosen for this chapter because 
of its wide connotation; periodicals, annuals, newspapers, and 
the memoirs, proccediims and transactions of societies are all 
aerials- Many of the publications dealing with contemporary 
matters which are described in chapter 4 are serials. The worb 
quoted in the larger and Utter part of this present chapter and In 
<^apter 8 art, however, not additional individual examples of se ri als, 
but are the bibliographical worb of reference that we use in 
^nnection with them. 

I Having indicated the comprehensivenes of the term “ serial ” 
lo safeguard ourselves later in this chapter, wc may appropriately 
'begin with some generalkations about seriab, for these 'vdll often 
be a very important part of the stock of a reference library. 

Newspapers {or something like them) first appeared on the 
continent at the beginning of the seventeenth century, though the 
earliest ones of importance for our present purpose date from the 
year of the Plague, 1665. It was then that the O^ord gazelte first 
appeared, a journal which chained its name to the Loiidon goi^tu 
in the following year. This is the offidai “ newspaper ” which 
wc still have and to which reference has been made in chapter 4. 

In 1665 also, there was published the first issue of an important 
periodical, the Philasophuai transaciiotts of the Boyd Soaety; this 
journal is also sdll appearing at the present time. In Its early 
issues it contained ^ays on a wide variety of sdentific subjects, 
a practice which has been continued with only small modifications 
until to>day. But whereas its early issues were one of the 
few channels available for scientific publication in the 
seventeenth century, the present day Philosophual utMOcUoTu tf the 
Royal Socii^ is one among tens of thousands of scientific journals, 
albeit still a prominent one. 

In this year 1665, there was also published, on the 

continent, the first issues of the first literary periodical, the Journd 
des seaoans, edited by Denis Dc Sallo. Its scope was very wide 
indeed, fiw it not only gave information about new boob, but 
included obituaries, with bibliographies; gave expiations of 
physics and chemistry, and also dealt with ecclceiasdcal matters. 
In the first Issue some duties were allotted to the editor which arc 
probably not dissimilar from thcee of his counterpart on the present 
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Tutus lilerary si^kmeni. W€ are told that, because of the diversity 
of subjects and contributors, the style could hardly be expected to 
be unifonn ; the task of the editor was, if necessary, to modify the 
mode of aepression without chai^ng the nature of the judgement, 

Though they were comparatively short-lived, we may note the 
periodicals of the essay ” type such as Ttu latUr and Tfu speeUitor 
which appeared in the early years of the eighteenth century, for 
they have an important pl^ in our literary history. Of more 
immediate value in reference work is Tlu gfnUeT 7 \aiCs TR<igA^ne, 
publication of which began in I7$i. At first this periodical gave 
a summary of the news, with reprints of material selected from 
other periodicals. In later years it included much antiquarian, 
biographical and historical information. Because of these contents, 
of its long history (it did not cease publication until 1907, though 
by then it had Ranged and declined in importance), and of the 
cumulative indexes to it which cover the years : 731-1818, it is sc^ 
an invaluable help in the larger general reference librarie® 
Periodicals for ladies and magasines for children also first appeareS 
in England in the eighteenth century. * 

Another generation of literary periodicals began with the 
reviews which first appeared In the early years of the nineteenth 
century, the Edinburgh r^vUw, the QjorUrly revuw and others ; 
these have had longer lives than the essay periodicals of a century 
earlier- Some of them are still current, thoi^h thdr comparative 
importance as organs of opinion and literary criticism has dwindled. 
Later in the nineteenth century there were further innovations; 
serial stories were introduced into the literary journals, and 
illustrated magazines appeared. It was reported chat the number 
of periodicals being published in the world rose from 910 in 1800 to 
71,948 in 1908,’ 

From the latter part of the eighteenth century onwards, 
periodicals dealing with sptecial subjects had been slowly increasing 
in number. This process was accelerated in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, not only in the natural sciences and 
technology but also in the social sciences and the humanities. 
Although some of these journals have short lives, the number of 
new ones appearing almost certainly means that the total number 
of current periodicals in the world is increasing, and that two world 
wsirs have caused only temporary declines in this total. 

Information which is more up to date than that in books can 
often be found in periodicals. In some sul^ects, it is the latest 
information that is most often required, and specialized libraries 
in those fields may regard their periodical section as more important 

' Ivkski, B. " La itatutique (Uj imprimis SttiMn de t'InslitiU JiUmaiionai 
it Bihlvpopiut, vol, 16 (1911/, p|>' <*139. 
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than theii collections of treatises and monographs. Medidne, for 
example, is such a subject. In this, and in some other fields of 
knowledge, the first book on some new aspect of the subject is 
of^en a digest or survey of previously published periodica) 
articles. 

It is also possible, on occasion, to discover In periodicals, 
aiddes on subjects which are not necessarily recent, but which 
do not appear to have been dealt with in books. It may be that 
this is genuinely the case or, alternatively, it may be that the 
bibliographies of the concents of periodicals or the Index to a 
periodical itself have provided successful clues, whereas (he guides 
that we have to the contents of books—library catalogues and 
classihcadons, bibliographies, and the indexes to individual books 
themselves—>have not revealed the answer, although it is there. 
There is, however, in most subjects of knowledge, much information 
^hich only appears in the form of articles in periodicals. 

■ These are the major reasons why we make use of periodicals 
^ searching for information for readers, (hough it may be that 
we are able co find what is required both in a book and in a 
periodical, and that the latter will be preferred, perhaps because 
the account there is shorter. Old newspapers and periodicals are, 
of course, of importance for their records of contemporary opinion 
and may be needed as sucb by persons interested in this aspect of 
a subject. In informative literature, it is often useful to distinguish 
between periodicals which print, on the whole, the results of 
ordinal research, and those which, for the most part, contain 
fresh accounts of knowledge which has already been recorded 
cbcwhcrc. We must not, of course, scorn the repetitive joumab ; 
they have obvious uses, in education for example, but tbeir nature 
should be dearly realized. The majority of the periodicals taken 
by small public libraries are of this kind. 

The smaller general public reference libraries of our country 
usually have the current and recent issues of a mimber of periodicals 
and newspapers available for reference use; they do not, however, 
bind and add to their permanent stock many of these. Such a 
library will, then, use its periodicals mainly as sources of current 
informatioD ; when it is asked for an article in a periodical which 
it do« not have, It will usually be possible with the aid of union 
lists of periodicals, to («) direct the enquirer to a library which has 
the periodical in question, (A) to borrow the periodical from 
another library for Idm, or (tf) to arrangements for the reader 
to have a photographic copy of what he requires. Such reference 
libraries usually have at l^t one of the printed indexes to the 
concents of several periodicals and if, in answering subject queries, 
wbat appear to be suitable periodical articles are traced either 
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from that Kmxce or from referencts in books, it wUl often be 
necessary to invoke the aid of an outside library which has in stock 
tbe journals in question. 

The latest public reference Ubrarlea bind their scholarly 
journals, as well as some others which have useful informative 
matter in them; they may bind as many as half of the large 
number of periodicals to which they subscribe. They take many 
periodicals which are principally of topical interest only and 
whose later use is likely to be very small; these they do not bind. 
University libraries bind most, if not all, the pcriodicaU which they 
receive. The policy in special libraries varies; the more imp>ortant 
periodicals on the subject concerned and bibliographical journals 
are bound in most libraries of land, while some such libraries 
will bind all their other journals as well. The majority of special 
libraries, however, file some journals for a number of years only, 
and rely on borrowing the earlier issues from other sources on the 
rare occasions on which they are required. { 

The bibliographical works to be discussed can be divided into 
rwo bread groups ; those that list the names of periodicals and those 
that index their contents. The latter category will be dfealt with in 
tbe next chapter. The former class can be divided into three 
cawgories : lists of periodicals which are appearing currently, 
retrospective lists, and catalogues or union catalogues which show 
the holdings of a library or of several Ubraiics. The two of these 
categories are usually restricted to periodicals published in one 
country, whereas the catalogues of libraries are restricted in another 
way—to the holdings of the library or libraries concerned. 

Current or retrospective UsQ may attempt to be complete or 
may be purposely selective, perhaps being restricted to those most 
suitable for libraries. Some of the lists which attempt fullness are 
very useful, though few of them gather everything into their net. 
The large union catalogues of periodicals include, however, many 
out*of-the-way journals which cannot be found in the current 
nadonaJ lists. The reader may well enquire, “ Why this concern 
about the names of the periodicals that are not so well known; 
the majority of the most imporiani ones are all listed in well-known 
bibliographies, Isn’t that sufficient ? The answer to that quealion 
is “ no ", for authors of books and articles In periodicals frequently 
cite references In journals with which we are not familiar, and 
they may also use abbreviadocs for their names which we find it 
hard to extend to their proper length. Some of the journals which 
cause us these dl^uldes publish regularly the results of original 
research. 

It may be that the difficulty will arise from the fact that the tide 
of a journal has been translated or transliterated. Wl^ practice. 
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however, an avuunt Lbrarian should be able for example, when 
confronted with a reference to Jour. i« phjs. £^.^.. 5 ,.^. w find this 
journal listed in a union catalogue as Fi^i^giehakn zhumal SSSR.^ 
There are also many pttiodicali appearing in English which may 
cause us problems. They will less frequently publish the results of 
original research, but they will conuin much useful information, 
and the fugitive journals which are of a literary character may con¬ 
tain original creative writing. Informative periodicals in this cate¬ 
gory include the journals issued by trade-unions and industrial 
organizations. There are some special bibliographies which may 
help us with these kinds of publications, but &ey will not be 
available in smaller libraries. Our fint problem will usually be to 
make sure that we have the exact title of a periodical ; if we have 
this, we can then see if it is recorded in printed union catal(^Utt as 
being held by other libraries. If we are forwarding requests to 
lO^cr libraries either direct or through the machinery of the regional 
pbrary bureaux and the National Central Library, it behoves us to 
j verify our references beforehand. 

The larger catalogues and union catalogues of periodicals may 
include tens of thousands of titles, so that, even if the librarian knows 
the exact title of an item, he may have dilficulty in finding it If he 
does not study the method of arrangement adopted by the work he 
is consulting. In particular, it is very important to know the treat¬ 
ment that has been given to serials pubtohed by corporate bodies. 
Many lists of the current serials published in various countries are 
arranged strictly by title, as are some union lists. However, bibli^ 
graphics of serials prepared by libraries often adhere more closely to 
formal cataloguing in selecting a form of corporate entry, and we 
find the names of institutions and, in some cases, the places of 
publication used for beginning entries.’ A list arranged strictly by 
title may include inversions u> make the first noun In the tide the 
filing medium, a practice called for by the Prussian instructions. 
It will abo be important, when consulting one of these large cata¬ 
logues of serials, to make sure that the method of alphabetizing is 
understood. Chaxtges of title, too, can cause complications. 

Before describing the current bibliographies of periodicals 
published in various countries, some bibliographies which are 
international in scope will be discussed. 

GRAVES (£. C.) Ulrich's periodicals directory : a classified 
gruide to a selected list of enrrent periodicals. 7th ed. X953. 

records some 14,000 titles under 150 subject headings, with an 

• TbU exaiaple u quoted (ran “ Science Ubrariaoship “ by Judith Hunt, 
Seiaiu. vol. 104 (33 AuguK 1946). p. i 7 S. 

I See chapter seven of D. ffrMuaU ana strieit (1 953) ibr further 

Uluitratiou oTtboe probletw. 
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alphabetical index of titks and subjecu. Dates of commencement 
arc given and we are also told if the various journals arc indexed or 
abstracted in certain well known services. Revised editions of this 
work are published every three years- The univeraty libraries of 
both Oxford and Cambrid^ have published lists of their current 
receipts of foreign periodicab relatively recendy, giving us catholic 
selections from many countries. Curwat and Cwvnonwtaltk 

ptriodieals in Mr BoJkian Libnoy and w olfur Oxford UbrarUs (1953, firat 
supplement 1954) contains more titles than Cambridge’s List ttj 
oxtreni foreign pmorlkals, including ihost published in covniries of the 
Briiish Commonwealth OMTseas (1950) ; the latter does, however, have 
a subject index which the former l ac k s. 

New serial titles: a union list of serials commencing publication 
after 31 December 1949. 1953- 

is an expanded version of Serial titles newly receiifed ( 1 95 * 95 ®) * Both 
are publications of the Library of Congress, but whereas the former 
listed only the acquisitions of that Ebrary, the latter records addi¬ 
tions to certain other American libraries as well. It-thus serves in 
• part as a continuing supplement to the Union list of serials, a work to 
be described later in this chapter. For libraries outside the United 
States its principal use will be as an alphabetical catsdogue of new 
periodicals In different parts of the world. It appears in monthly 
parts and these cumulate annually. The annual volumes them¬ 
selves cumulate ; the first of these cumulations now covers the years 
* 95 * " 54 * utiiijing the suitable entries in Serial titles newly receioed, 
1951-52. It is also possible to obtain Xew serial till^—classed 
subject arrangement (1955“ •) » m this form the publication is 

suitable for selection purposes. 

In the United Kingdom we have two principal guides to our 
current newspapers and periodicals ; both are annual publications : 

The newspaper press directoiy. 1846-1940,1945, x 946 - 47 - 

Willing^s press guide. 1874- 

The newspaper press direeloiy was formerly known by the name of 
its publisher Mitchell; with the volume for 1949 the publisher has 
chhi^ed to Benn. It lists British newspapers in groups according 
to the region in which they are pubUsKed; another section of 
the work deals with the press overseas. It gives detailed 
accounts of each item and also gazetteer information about 
provincial places which may be of use for purposes entirely 
unconnected with periodicab. There are two main alphabets of 
British periodicab, one for " general and specialked ” and one for 
trade, technical and professional". There U a section for foreign 
newspapers and periodicab. Willing's enters, in its main sequence, 
newspapers, peri^icaU and annuals in one alphabetic order ; this 
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u followed by other sections of coniideiable udUty, iacludi^g 
Recent titular changes and amalgainationi the London 
addr^tt of provincial publications, a classified list, and substantial 
sections recording oveneas newspapen and periodicals. 
now appears at the beginning of May, with three supplements in 
At^ust, November and February, It may be added that there ia 
information in Witiing'j that is not in TAt /uuisfiafin prtu direclcty and 
that the reverse Is also true I 

Their American counterpart is also published annually: 

AYER (N. W.) and Sons. Directory: newspapers and 
periodicals. i88o> 

Under the name of each state, the cities and towns in it arc listed 
alphabetically, and after eacJi of these names the titles of the 
newspapers and periodicals published there arc recorded. Classified 
lists are also iricluded, and in the main section some gazetteer 
informatioo is given about Ihe places listed. This work is, 
unfortunately, by no means exhaustive, much less so in fact than 
is WiiUng's or Tfi£ ruwspaper press directory (or the United iSngdom. 
Worts of this kind are also published in many other countries; 
indeed some of the smaller countries have bibliographies of thrir 
current periodicals which are more comprehensive than those 
published in the latger countries. The best known French example 
is also not complete. However, the 

Armuaire de la prose fra»9aise ct itrangirc ct du monde 
polidque. i8&o* 

does appear regularly every year and does contain most of the better 
known French journals. It has three principal sections. The first 
is a list of the periodicak and newspapers published in Paris arranged 
by subject, the second is a record of the provincdsil press, while the 
third deals with the overseas territories of the French union. A 
fourth section also giv« coverage of some foreign countries and there 
is a general alphabetical index. The information given about 
individual titles varies ; some entries are fuller than others. 

Sparling's md Z^itungs-Adressbiuh (i 86 x“i 947 ) was 

for many years the authoritative German work of this kind- Since 
the end of World War 11 several bibliographies of Oerman periodi- 
cals have been published, some of them being select listt and some 
Uses of academic joumala. The most generally useful of the recent 
ones are 

Deutsche Bibliographic : Zeitschriften, 1945*1958. 1955. 

Die deutschc Presse 1954: Zdtungen und Zcitschriftcn. 

Hrsg- Institut fUr Publizistik, Frden Universicat, Berlin. 
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]q the latter, the secdoa for newspapers Is arranged prunarily by 
place, while chat for periodicals is classified by subject; there is a 
general alphabetical index. Some titlea from the German Demo- 
cratic Republic ate included. The first-named publication is 
appearing in three fascicules ; it will record some I2,ooo titles, with 
an index. The principal part of Dtuisch is described in 

chapter eight. 

If we turn now to retrospective lists, we find a list of wide scope, 
recording many of the principal journals of the world, in the 
relevant section of the printed catalogues of the British Museum: 

BRITISH MUSEUM. Catalogue of printed bocks .... 
periodical publications. 2nd ed. 1899-1900. 2 vols, 

where the periodicals arc entered under their places of publication. 
These places are in alphabetical order, and there is a title Index. 
Many serials are also to be found under the heading'' Academies 
in this edition of the British Museum author catalogue. In the 
British Museum author catalogues, insniutions are entered in the 
general alphabet under the names of the places where they are 
situated, and the periodicals they issue are also entered there. 
Thus neither periodicals issued by academies or those issued by 
inidtudons will be fbtind in the periodicals section of either the 
Caialopte of prinUd books (quoted above) or the Getieral eedahgas of 
pTinUd boohs (which has yet to appear in print). There is a retro¬ 
spective list for England and Wales based on the holdings of the 
British Museum 

THE TIMES. Tercentenary handlist of English and Webh 
newspapers, magazines and reviews. 1920. 

which covers those published in the years 1620-1919. The tides 
are arranged in two alphabets, one for London and district, and a 
second for the provinces. It excludes official periodicals issued 
during the war of 2914-1918, annuals, society publications and 
local church periodicals, and gives only brief enffies for the items 
it records. Though this list is an extensive one, it is not exhaustive ; 
additional items, and sometimes fuller informadon, can be found 
in some other bibliographies and library catalogues. Thus G. A, 
Granfield’s A fumdlist of English prooincid tuwsptpm and ptriodkals, 
sjoO’iySo (1953) contains about twice the number listed for this 
period in the work published by The Times. One other example 
may be quoted: 

MILFORD (R. T.) end SUTHERLAND (D. M.) A eatable 
of English newspapers' and periodicals in the Bodleian 
Ubrary, 1622-1$^. 1936. 
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If th<M sourco fail us, there may be regioodl studies which will 
help us; (he Cambridge btiliagraphy of BrtgHsh Uterature^ too, may 
assist, for it enters many peiiodicals, including some which are not 
Uierary in character, and often records the names of their editors. 

Printed union catalogues of the serials available in several 
libraries form a very important group of reference books; in large 
reference libraries, espedally, they are bkely to be in daily use. 
The prindpal works of this IdnH list more periodicals than the 
bibliograpMes which have already been quoted in this ohapter, 
and they usuaUy record items which are no longer current as well 
as these which are sdll appearing. Thus one of their uses is to 
verify the existence cf a periodical; to cce^rect, perhaps, an 
incorrect dtle. For this, union catalogues of periodicals held by 
libraries in other countries will sometimes serve as well or better 
than works relating to the holdings of British libraries. If we use 
these union catalogues as finding lists, dther to direct an enqiiirer 
to a library which has the journal he requires, to borrow it on his 
behalf, or to arrange for a photographic copy of what he requires 
to be made, we shall, of course, almost always use British union 
catalc^es. These works ably demonstrate the amount cf duplica¬ 
tion, some necessary, some 1^ so, that exists in the holdings of 
libraries, and the gaps that exist in our national resources. They 
are pointers to furier co*operative ^orts which have hardly 
materialized as yet. 

There are now some hundreds of these umon catalogues in 
existence, though many of them deal with the holdings of the 
libraries of a district or are restricted by subject. These will 
have their occasional uses (in spcdal libraries they can be very 
useful), but here discussion must be restricted to the few major 
works which cover the resources of a nation and which are dthcr 
general in character or which are particularly useful in the United 
Kingdom. First we have the 

World list of scientific periodicals published in the years 1900* 
1950. 3rd cd. By W. A. Smith, F, L. Kent and G. B, 
Swatlon. I95«. 

This records some 50,000 serials and shows the holdings of 047 
libraria ; some of the titles recorded have no locations shown, 
These periodicals are not in Ubraries covered by the list; many of 
thee titles are presumably not in any British library. The titles arc 
arranged in alphabetical order and are numbered 5 the only cross* 
references included are those to changed Cities. There axe, 
unfortunately, none &om the names of corporate bodies to the titles 
of the Joumab they publish. Cognate words in all languages have 
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been reduced to the same form/ except when they occur ac the 
btfgmomg of a title. In each entry an abbreviated title follows the 
full one, it being suggested that authors should use these when 
giving bibliographical references in papers and books. Fortunately 
for us, there has been some adherence to this suggestion. The 
• libraries whose holdings are recorded are of diverse kinds : national, 
special, university, and public. It is certain that there will be en'ors 
and omissions in a work of this size ; Ommtty end industry is publish¬ 
ing lists of them. Up to the firm* of writing such lists have appeared 
in the issues of 26 September 1953, 22 May 1954) ‘S January 

ms- 

Some 23,000 titles are listed in the 

Union catalogue of the periodical publications in the university 
libraries of the Brict^ Isles. 1937. 
which is, in many ways, complementary to the lift of seuntif\c 
periodicals, for it spcdfically excludes items entered in the latter. 
Unlike the World list . . it is not restricted by date, and thus it 
records adendfic periodicals which ceased publication before 1900. 
University calendars and civic reports have been excluded, and the 
hcldii^ of the copyright libraries and the London School of 
Economics of the serial publications of the British government have 
not been recorded, as they have been assumed to be practicsdly 
complete. In this work liberal cross-references arc provided, both 
from chained titles and from the names of corporate publishing 
bodies. 

Union catalogues of the holdings of penodicals on specific 
subjects are also very useful. The Institute of Advanced Legal 
Studies of the University cf London is, for example, publishing a 
series of such catalogues on various aspects of law ; in sciendiic 
sul^tcts Aslib*s subject groups have compiled such lists.^ Another 
type of union catalogue is represented by Hu London union list 
perio^als : holdings of As murdctpal and county librems of Greater 
London, edited by K. A. Mallaber and P. M. de Paris (and ed., 
1951), a work which Is kept u^t^date for the metropolitan libraries 
at the London Union Catalogue. Few of the libraries covered in 
this publication could be said to have extensive research collections, 
yet between them they do have many journals, including some not 
readily accessible elsevsdiere. Moreover all these libraries are 
accessible to everyone and many of the joumab can be sent on Inter- 
library loan. , list of periodicals In the Oxford libraries which 
was cited earlier in this chapter is an example of a union catalogue 
of the holdings In one of our regional centres. There are other 

* e.g. Acadeuy, AcadAaue. Aeademis. 

3 Sm die fine part of D. T. RkhneU’s chaptooo “ Subject unioe eataioguo" 
in practice : « hfxb^, edited by M. PIggott (1954). 
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examples which are exceedingly important working tools in the 
areas which they cover. 

During the war a project for a uMon^aidogui of periodkals 

was launched, and a grant of money was obtained Irom the 
Rockefeller Foundation for this purpose. It will probably be two 
more years before work on this is completed. However, the hiat ' 
volume of the four that there are to be is in the press at the time of 
writing ; it will probably be published before the present work 
appears. Mr. J. D. Stewart, the present editor, tells me that the 
whole work will contain between 140,000 and 160,000 titles, and 
that approximately 40,000 of these are not in the Union list- qf 
serials ... (see below). Locations in some 450 libraries will be 
shown. 

At present the greatest union catalogue of periodicals that we 
have in printed form is 

GREGORY (W.) Union list of serials in libraries of the 
United States and Canada, snd ed. r943< Supplements, 
> 945-53 • ® vols, 

Only on rare ocoasioos will we be able to make use of the informa' 
don It gives as to the holdings of individual libraries \ it is, however, 
of great value in Britain, because it will often identify for us a 
serial not recorded in the British lists and also because it 
gives us fuller information about each item than they do. Although 
it records some 120,000 journals in iu main volume, it is not 
all-inclusive; annual reports of a routine nature, law reports, and 
such serials as those published by trad^uoions have been excluded. 
Only the main work was edited by Miss Gregory ; the first and 
second supplements were edited by others. The $econd.suppIement 
brings the record of the holdings of American libraries to the end of 
1949. Later acquisitions are now recorded in the Library of Con¬ 
gress’s Jfew serial HtUsy a work described earlier in this chapter. 

Miss Gregory was also the editor of another union catalogue, the 
List of the publications of foreign gooemwrOs, i 3 i 5 ’i$ 3 S. (x 93s) ; 

this is mentioned again in chapter 12. 

The GesamMrzeiebUs atulaniischen Z^tschrifien has been compiled > 
at the Westdeutsche Bibliotbek at Marburg and it is in the press at 
the time of writing, It records some 25,000 titles of foreign ” 
periodicals published since 1939 which are in German libranes. 

The mime^raphing of one hundred copies of the provisional 

Catalogue collectif des pdriodiques: Paris et universitds de 
province. 1941' . 

had reached “ J *’ in 25 volumes in 1954, but work on the rest'of the 
alphabet was well advanced. Additions and alterations to the part 
that Kas already appeared are circulated, so that the necessary 
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correcdoiu can be made. , This catalogue does not ioclude adenufk 
or political periodicals. It records the holdings of io8 libraries, 
For one of the groups not covered in the Catalogae eolUcHf we have 
the Caiahgui tU pModi^ioj Strangers : sdentifigiUJ — tuhmqtus'— 
industrielks (1934) which was prepared by the Ecole Nationale 
Sup^rieuiB da Mines de FarU and which records the holdings of 
Paris libraries up to 1 October 1953. Lite the World list of scunt^ 
perw&als, this work also includes a separate list of international 
' sciendiic congresses. 

Among the other French union catalogues we may mention the 
Eiat smmcm <Us pMotHques fira/tprs rofw dans Us bihliothi^ues ei Us 
centres de dacumenioHm de Paris en 1^48. Sciences humaines (i950>3i, 
3 vols. and supplement) which indicates the holdings of some 
eighty libraries. In this catalogue we are given the same titles m 
three different orders ; alphabetically arranged, by country and in 
a classiiied order. This work formed the point of departure for the 
Inoeniare pamanera des pMo^ques iironprs en eovrs, a manuscript 
record in the process of formation at the Direction des Bibliothiques 
in Paris. 

In this chapter only a few of the more important and more 
general lists and union lists have been described by name. Exten¬ 
sive, but by no means exhaustive, lists of bibliographies of serials, of 
catalogues of the holdings of individual British libraries and of 
British union catalogues are listed in appendices to D. CrrenfeU’s 
Periodicals and serials (1933) ; we also have G. BjOrkbom*s Bi^UO’ 
graphical iecU for iiantol ff cvmnX pmo&cais (i954)< 

RZFEREPfCES 

There are many histories of periodicals, in various languages ; 
in Germany, for instance, the subject is established as a " science 
English literary periinEcals by W. Graham (1930), though not parti- 
cu^ly good from the critical point of view, may be useful for 
reference purposes. Einfukrung is die ^Isckrflenkunde, by E. H. 
Lehmann (1936) deals with the history of periodicals and 
includes a bibliography of writings about individual periodicals 
and subject groups of (hem. Le Journal, by O. Weill (1934), is a 
usefol French hoo^ which also includes a good bibliography. 
These two works will only be needed by students of librarianship 
for advanced studies, thoi^h they may be remembered as sources 
of re fe rence. 

Students should certamly read the incroductioos to the various 
union lists of serials quoted in rhU chapter ; for information about 
the British union-casalogue of periodicals, two articles by T. Besterznan 
ebould be consulted : A proposed union list of periodicals 
in British libraries”, Aslih, report tf the proceedings of the iftk 
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(cr^vtnciy pp. 3^$4, and "'British anion caialo^e of 

periodicals: rules and defimtions ’*» youmal of documniaiiont vol. s 
(September 1946}, pp. 92^8. 

A. Osborn’s Serial pubUcaiiofts (1955) is (he most thorough account 
that we have of the treatment of this material in libraries; chapter 11 
deals briefly with “ Reierence and circulation”. D- Grenfell’s 
book has already been cited in this chapter. 


Chapter 8 


INDEXING AND ABSTRAOHNO SERVICES 

We are concerned in this chapter not so much vhth (he IndeEea 
to individual periodicals as vddi keys to the contents of many 
joumaJs. Rmt we may distinguish between the indexes which 
cover a group of periodicals with no subject limitation from the 
indexes and abstracts of the Ucerature of special subjects. Works of 
the first type, the general indexes to periodicals, almost always do 
have geographical or linguistic limitadoos and they rarely contain 
abstracts. Some of the keys to the literature of special subjects are 
concerned with the pericndical literature of their subject only, while 
others record also books, patents, court decisions and the other 
special types of literature their subjects may have. Some merely 
list references without comment, while othen contain annotations 
or abstracts. 

If the number of periodicals published in a country b relatively 
small, there may be a periodical index which attempts to cover most 
or even all of them. On the other hand, in countries where many 
periodicals are published, the general index is likely to be restricted 
Co (be periodic^ which are themselves “general*’ in character 
(literary magazines, for example}, together, perhaps, with a selec- 
don of the better known journals on special subjects. There are, 
however, exceptions to these generalizations. Canada, for instance, 
although a rapidly growing country, probably sdU has a reladvely 
small number of periodicals, If one excludes local journals. Yet the 
OkUx to f<riodicais, useful though it is, only indexes some 
i)fcy*rwo joumab. It is only a very pajdal guide to material ap 
pearing in that country’s magazines. Then there are countries 
which have no general index to their journals; France is probably 
the molt important example of these. 

The post-war cHbrt to stimulate the growth of more and better 
bibliographical services has resulted in the appearance of some new 
general indexes and in the improvement of some established services. 
We have even seen the Library of Congress attempting to provide 
coverage for countries which do not have national indexes of their 
own [Simthfm Asia : pubUeations ia Wtskm langua^ss) and for coun¬ 
tries with di£erent alphabets and whose literature is otherwise, 
reladvely inaccessible {Monthly list of iiussion acussionsy East Europt^ 
(uessstons lift), though diese latter countries do have, in some cases, 
oadonal indexes of their own. The general indexes to periodicals 
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in most use io British libmiw will be described later in this chapter. 

The need for indexes to periodical Utcrature naturally grew with 
the expansion of periodical Literature itself, a phenomenon described 
in the previous chapter. V, Clapp, in an interesting historical 
account', cites the jf^perlmm of J. D. Rcuss of which i6 volumes 
appeared in the period 1801-21 as an early general index. He also 
describes the advent of some of the Important indexing and abstract¬ 
ing services in spcdal subjecu. Many different techniques have 
been adopted and some have been discarded. Efforts to deal with 
the whole of science in one work ceased with the demise of the 
IntmalioMl eatakgus of seieniific literotuxo on the outbreak of the first 
World War. More rcccndy the effort to index by subject most of 
the boob and periodical articles on medicine in the Itidtx-«Ualogiu 
ofttu library ofthi Surgton-Gaurcl^s Offiu, United States Army has been 
abandoned. However, at the preeni time the number of special- 
iaed indexing and abstracting services has muldplicd so rapidly that 
there are now some 3,000 in existence. The principal bibliography 
of them is 

BESTERMAN (T.) Index bibliographicus. 3rd ed. 1951- 
1952. 2 vols. 

This is a Unesco publication of which a fourth edition b in 
preparation. Volume one deals with science and technology, 
while the second volume deals with the social sciences, education, 
and humanistic studies. The publications listed in this work arc 
arranged according to the universal decimal classiffcadon and 
accompanied by notes on their coverage, frequency, etc. The« 
note are indicated in a very cryptic form ; so cryptic in feet that it 
is a very annoying book to consult. It b to be hoped that, dnee thb 
is a very important work, Unesco will remedy thb defect in later 
editions. 

There are many other Ibts of indexing and abstractii^ services; 
some deal vnth spedffe subjects, others with the publications appear- 
ing in a particular country—and yet a further group with the hold¬ 
up of a particular libra^. Particularly interesting for Britain b 
ROYAL SOCIETY. A Ibt of periodicab and bulletins 
cont^ning abstracts published in Great Britain, with 
appeodbi giving partial Ibt of journals containing abstracts 
published in the British Commonwealth. 2Dd cd., J950. 
We may add that Mile Malclis’s reports on bibliographical services 
made for Uneaco ^ve information about current indMug and 
abstractu^ services countrywise. The more comprehcmive guides 
to reference books Ibted in the introduction to the present work arc 
also good sources for thb informatioa. 

* liAraiy tmdt, vol. « {<^ril 1954)* PP 509^'• 
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'Hw importance of periodical literature has already beea 
stressed in the previous chapter. At the risk of beiog; repetitious, 
this statement must be repeated here. Even in a great library 
which may have many or even most of the important indexing and 
abstiaeting services listed in the Index btblio^aphiats^ much time U 
spent in tracing obscure references and many of these are to articles 
in penodicals. Even in the largest libraries, references are presented 
which defy elucidation, either because the details given are Incom¬ 
plete or incorrect or because the publication in question Is just not 
identiBable. A librarian working in a small public hbrary with a 
small selection of current British journals may hod that most of his 
readers’s needs for periodical literature are satisfied by what he has. 
He will certainly, however, receive some enquiries which can otdy 
be answered from more specialized periodical sources. The more 
he knov^ about the g^erid scope of spedalized sources of informa¬ 
tion, the better equipped he will be for obtaining answers expedi¬ 
tiously from his coJlcaguo in larger and more specialized libraries. 

Very few of the specialized indexes and abstracting services claim 
to be exhaustive and probably rione of them are. The amount of 
penodical literature published Is too great and articles on subjects 
of interest may appear in the most unlikely journals. Much the 
more useful mescal literature is recorded in the lUi ef 

medical liiercSurt prepared in the Armed Forces Medical Library in 
Washington. I remember searching the indexes of some recent 
years for information about the diseases prevalent in Nepal without 
any success. However, Cumnl geographical puhiieatiens published by 
the American Geographical Society sent me to quite a useful article 
in the July 1951 Ceogrophicsl renew which provided a good start- It 
should be noted that the Current list of medical liuraUfft only covers 
1400 of the 4,000 journals received currently by the Armed Forces 
Medical Ubrary. In 1953 another publication in this field, the 
OpcBterly currmlotiu index medi^, and the Current list between them 
indexed about 2,000 journals. Of the total, approximately one 
third were covered in iMth indexes, while two thirds appeared in one 
or the other only.* 

The situation in agriculture seems to be similar ; R. Shaw 
reports that less than one third of the over j 2,000 " periodicals and 
publications ” received by the United States Department of Agri- 
cuiti^ library are even partially abstracted, although more than 
300 journals publish indexes and abstracts.^ 

We are also told that more than 20,000 biological journals ate 
appearing regularly and the number Is continually growing, 

* BrednuA (£,) The ^eneiefnmS ^ p. ( 57 * 

} Ictenahoaal Cooiere&M on Scimee Abstracting, 1949. iw/ r^t. 19^ 1. 
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Biologic^ ahstracis mdudu materi&I from leu than s,ooo journals 
and complete coverage of only 800/ In 1953 it printed rtfcrcncea 
to 33,498 pubUcadons. One estimate has it that there are approxi- 
maedy 744,000 original research papers on biological subjects 
published every year. Very few special libraries are, then, liiely 
to be content wi^ one indexing or abstracting service only, even if 
there is an outstanding one on their central sut^ect. 

We must remember Chat while much of this enormous output of 
periodical literature records original work, a great deal of it is 
repetitious. Some indexing and abscraedng services do not aim to 
cover much of this “ secondary ” material ; they prefer to coo- 
ccnirate on the articles reporting original work. While it is a well 
known ^ that the same article may be indexed or abstracted by 
several different services, we do not know accurately how much 
original scientific work is escaping notice. A study made by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research suggess that at 
least 90 per cent of useful scientific and technical papers are even¬ 
tually indexed,* though this figure would seem to be very high when 
one remembers some of the figures that have been cited in the 
previous paragraphs of this chapter. 

The words “science and technology” have crept into the 
previous paragraphs, though most of what has been said so ^ is 
applicable to other fields of knowledge as well. In the humanities 
the indexes and abstracts that we use appear somewhat less fre¬ 
quently ; many of them arc annuals. In the social sciences very 
few services even attempt to be exhaustive of original work on an 
international scale ; some of the indexes and abstracts that we have 
largely concentrate on the Uterarure in one language. 

In the humanities and the social sciences we need more often to 
make use of the general indexes to periodicals. But in every field of 
knowledge we need to use the general indexes at times. Some 
oountrie, such as Vugoslavia, are now indexing their national 
periodical litcralures so thoroughly that we can take it as unlikfely 
that all their relevant entries will be repeated in the specialized 
bibliographies. 

The specialized serial bibliographies which have been discussed 
above either list periodical articles without comment or they give 
us a short abstract of their contents. Another kind of work is that 
which gives us a critical survey of the writings on a su^ect over a 
given period- Several of these appear annually ; these may have 
as part of their titles, Armal Annual Tfww - . or 

Ttar's work w -. . They are usually selective, in that their 

» Serna, vol. no (aj Decanber is^). pp 1055*5® J ob/tfoU. vtJ. 

95 (January :955). P. »• 

) Ifyan/vmeJ ^nations, w. 5 {October s 95 >), pp. 
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autbon discuss onJy what they consider to be of joxportance if 
they are truly critical they can be of jrcat use to us. Although 
they arc increasing in auniber, they do not, as yet, cover as many 
subject fields as do indexii^ and abstracting services. There Is 
often a considerable tkne-lag between the date of publication of 
the articles discussed and the appearance of the review itself. 
Although many of those that we have deal with scientific and 
technical subjects, this kind of work is by no means confined to 
those fields of knowledge. The Royal Society has published A 
list ^ British xwtHfie publifatims reporting original work or eritUal 
renews (1950). 

In recent years much literature which would previously have 
been published in scientific journals or In pamphlet form has 
become available as reports or separates. Sometimes these reports 
have later been republished in journals. Many others have, 
however, remained available only as separates and some of these 
have not really been published in the usual sense of the term. They 
have been kept is depositories, sometimes in the form of photo* 
copies, so that anyone wishing to have a complete text has had to 
order an additional photocopy. Sometimes abstracts of these 
reports have been published in journals. The end of World War II 
lead to the release of a flood of literature which had hitherto been 
of a confidential nature. Publishing it all in fall was not possible, 
so chat the method of publishij^ abstracts and invidng applications 
for photocopies of the full text was adopted. It has b^n estimated 
that about 75,000 reports are issued every year.® A number of 
tndexir^ and abstracting services do, however, include references to 
reports, including unpublished ones. XusUar seienae abstrarts 
includes many references of this kind ^>^^1 there is an important 
special bibliography devoted entirely to them, Gcoemmeni 
researsh reports, published by the United States Office of Technical 
Services. 

Before returning to the subject of general indexes to periodicals, 
we must remind ourselves that the majority of indexes, both general 
and special, rarely cover all the material in every issue of the Journals 
they purport to index. Most of them index only the major articles, 
SO’ that it is sometimes necessary to consult the index to individual 
periodicals which are covered by these general indexes, for the 
larger number of entries which they contain. Several of these 
bibbographies of the contents of many periodicals have subject 
esitries only and consequently are of little use for finding the writings 
of known authors. 

* Fry (& M.) Librg^ end amoeemeol 9f u^vdeol nports lUeraturt. 

J95S, p.8^ 
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If one is not familiar with the index to an indmdua) periodical 
which is being consulted, it Is wise to study its arrangement befijre 
embaikiog on the search. Although these indexes are lisually 
alphabetically arrai^ed, there may be separate alphabets for 
authors and group heading, such as Book 

reviews ”, Obituaries etc. may have been used. Subjects may 
be indexed speditcally or they may be grouped under broad 
headings. A number of journals, mainly of a scientific character, 
classify their ardclm by the universal decimal classification, and 
their indexes may also be arrar^d in this way. Some journals, 
including a number of scholarly ones, have very inadequate 
indexes, while others have none at all; we may be reduced to 
scanning contents lists ! Especially valuable to us are the 
cumulative mdexes which many of the more learned journals 
have ; for these there is a useful bibliography 

HASKELL (D. G.). A check list of cumulative indexes to 
individual periodicals in the New York Public Library. 

194 «- 

In a large reference library, this work of Haskell’s and, if feawble, 
the cumulative indexes which the library has, should be con- 
veniendy shelved for consultation by both the readers and the 
library staff. • 

The British 

Subject index to periodicals, 1915-22, 19S6- 

is to be found in the majority of our reference libraries. In its early 
years it had a different tide and appeared as a series of class lists for 
different subjects. It is now an alphabetic subject, index to some 
340 English language periodicals, nearly ail of them being published 
in the British Isles. American journals and journals in fbrrign 
Ullages have been omitted since igS 9 « The Sul^ut ind*x U 
pmodscals avoids some periodicals which arc indexed in other, 
weU-known sources. With the first issue for 1954 this publication 
became a quarterly, the last issue of the year being the annual 
cumulation- This has greatly increased the current usefulness of 
the work. In the volumes for the years J938 and 1939 location 
lists were included which gave the names of British libraries having 
the periodicals indexed. During 1955 publication of “ Region^ 
lists ” commenced. These consist of pamphlets recording periodi¬ 
cal articles dealing with the varioiu counties of England, with a 
separate pamphlet for Scotland. Some of the entries In these 
pamphlets are also in the quarterly and ann^lal volumes ; the 
majority are not The first issues cover the year 1954. 

Two other indexes which are general in character are published 
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in the Unittd Sute. About a hundred and ten joumaJs published 
in the United States are indexed itx the 

Readers’ guide to periodical literature; 1900- . 1905- 

which h,issued fortnightly. It cumulates during the year, has 
annual volumes and, finally, volumes covering two years 
are published. It has entries for authors, titles and subjects. 
This worh is prepared with the needs of public libraries in vitw j 
in Great Britain it is to be found in some of the larger public 
reference libraries. The smallest public libraries in the Umted 
States may use the Abridged rtaders* guttU - . . (* 935 ’ •) which 

indexes only twenty-five of the journals included in the parent 
work i this latter publication is, however, not needed by British 
libraries. Some two hundred journals are indexed by the 

International index to periodicals; quarterly guide to the 
periodica] literature of the so<dal sciences and the humanities, 
1907- , xgi^ 

These quarterly parts cumulate into annual volumes and these 
themselves are ^ter cumulated into volumes containing the material 
of three years, There are entries for authors, titles and subjects. 
It indexes some one hundred and seventy journals, including many 
British ones. Some of these latter are not indexed in the Subjett 
xndtx tc pmodicaU- The appeal of this work is to university libraries, 
the larger public Ubraries and other scholarly librarie, though it is 
not really very “ international ”. It had never indexed many 
periodicals in foreign languages and recently it decided to omit these 
altogether. This dedrion was based on a poll of subscribers. At 
the same time it decided to omit journals dealing with science and 
psychology. It aannned its present sub-title during ^955. Both 
the Readtr^ guidi . .. and the InUrnatimal index . . . appear promptly, 
a fact which makes them additionally useful. 

Four hundred and seventy British and American periodicals 
are indexed by subject in 

Poole’s index to periodical literature. 1802-81, [ 1891.] 2 voU, 
Supplements, 1382-1906. 1888- [1908.] 5 vols. 

The greater part of the nineteenth century is included in the one 
alphabet of the main work, which is very convenient. Even 
book reviews are entered, a feature not present in most of the 
ocher general indexes d^cribed above. There are no author 
entrim in Pools, though two other American indexes which appeared 
for short periods at the end of the nlneteeaih and the beginning 
of Che twentieth century have them 5 if necessary, reference should 
be made to Winchell for their names. Messrs. H. W. Wilson, the 
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publisher of the R^tders’ ^uidt. . have also issued the first of what 
was to have been a series of dictionary catalogues covering the nine¬ 
teenth century. No further volumes, for earlier periods, have, a$ 
yet, appeared : 

Nineteenth century reader*s guide to periodical literature, ' 
1890< 1899, with supplementary indexing, 1900* 192 2. 1944. 

0 vols. 

This includes seven periodicals not in PocU. The indexing of some 
periodicals was continued past 1899 up to the date of their inclusion 
in other H. W. Wilson indexes. 

The most comprehensive of all the general indexes to perlodicab 
is the 

Internationale Bibliographic der Zeicschriftenliteratur. 
1897- 

somctimes knovm by the name of ia publisher, Dietrich. The 
first section of this publication is entitled BibUographu der deuteehen 
^titfcfirifterditeraiur mit Sinsihluss vw Smnelwerken; tbb indexes 
some 4,000 periodicals. It has an author index and a list of 
periodicab indexed, the principal entries being under subject 
headings in alphabetic order, At present ia volumes cover six 
months each ; they appear in iascicules. The last of these is an 
airthor index. This publicadon, like many others, experienced 
great difficulties during and afler World War 11 ; volumes 95 and 
96 have stUl to appear. 

While the current contena of German periodicals are being 
recorded in these volumes, retrospective indexing of the contena 
of nineteenth-century periodicals has also been done. The latest 
of these retrospective volumes carries the indexing back to 1S61 ; 
it was published in 1942. Another supplement to this work, 
an index to articles and essays in German newspapers ceased 
publication in 1944. The second part, der frerndS’ 

i^cekx^ Z,eiUehxiJUeiRierQt\B (1911- .)« lodexes well over two 

thousand non-German periodicab. In arrangement it b the same 
as part A, except that the volumes cover at present a whole year 
(vol. 36 deab with 1953*54 • a calendar year). Indexing 

of the periodicab b soraetimes delayed, so that the dates of the 
periodicab indexed may be earlier than those of the volume of 
Dietriei itself. Naturally many Brituh, American, French and 
Italian periodicab are indexed, including some which are not 
indexed in the other general indexes mentioned in thb chapter. In 
both parts A and B the periodicab are assigned numbers sind the 
citations under the subject headings give those numbers ; thb has 
enabled the publbhen to compress a great deal of information into 
a relatively small space. Many scientific periodicab are Indexed 
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by these bibliographies. There arc cumulative indexes, the latest 
of which lists all the subject headings used in voU- 97 -* 05 ^ 

and voU. 30*38 of part B. The third part, BMographie (Ur 
RmifnricneR und RiferaU, b^an in 1900 (1901) as an index to the 
book reviews in German periodicals. Later the work cnla^d its 
scope to include a record of the reviews in foreign joumaU also, 
though the two alphabets of authors* names were kept distijwt. 
The latest volume to be published was 77, which covered the foreign 
book reviews of 1942-43 (i 944 )* German reviews are indexed to 
the end of 1943- The last volume claims that the first part indexed 
the reviews in some 5,000 German periodicals, yearbe^, etc. and 
also those in 50 German newspapers, while the reviews in some 
4,000 foreign journals were dealt with in the second part- Dittrich 
is only to Iw found in a few of the larger British libraries. 

The general indexes described above arc the roost important 
for our purposes ; It only remmns to note briefly that there are 
several national indexes to the contents of the periodicals publish^ 
in one country. Works of this kind appear, for example, m 
Canada, South Africa, New Zealand and the U.S.S.R. Some arc 
published annually and others at more frequent intervals. These, 
again, are only to be found in the largest British libraries and it 
should not be necessary for students to learn their titles. 

With a multiplicity of specialiaed indexes available in addition 
to the general ones just described, the young librarian may well 
wonder how to be^ a search through periodical literature for some 
particular piece of information. His problem will be somewhat 
simplified because he will obviously be limited initially to the 
sources at his immediate disposal. It is, however, often useful to 
think how one would have tackled a problem in the ideal situation- 
la a library containing 4il the bibliographical tools extant and 
relevant to the particular problem. 

Should one begin with a general index to periodicals or should 
one go at ©nee to a spcdallz^ source if there exists such a source 
for the subject in question ? There can, of course, be no general 
rule. It can, however, be that in some specialized Ubraries 
searching the appropriate specialized indexes and abstracts is done 
continuously and automaticaUy for many enquiries. Che m ical 
and biological libraries of any size could hardly operate without 
Curratt thmuai papers, Chmied chsUatts and BioU^d ahstracts, and 
these works are likely to be more essential than any one work in a 
general library. Some specialised libraries may not feel much need 
for the general ir\ddcea to periodicals. On the infrequent occasions 
when they do need to consult the general indexes, they may appeal 
to nearby general collections for help. 

Unesco has been active since its foundation in 1945 in promoting 
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better indexing and abstracting services. A number of specialiaed 
biblit^aphica] committees have been established ; usually these 
latter are only loosely connected with Unesco and under the direct 
sgis of an intematiooal non-governmental organization. Two 
main problems are Involved ; one being to provide adequate 
abstracting and indexing services for subjects previously inadequately 
covered or not covered at all. Thus the cstablishmeot of such 
usehil works as InUrnatiaud politUal seuna a^str(»ts and the TnUr- 
national MHograpk^ o/pcUtical sdance has been due to the initiative of 
Unesco. During 1955 and 1956 Unesco will id^e grants amounting 
to ((00,000 to the International Council for Philosophy and 
Humanisdc Studies, about one quarter of whi^ will be passed on to 
various international bibliographies. Additional subventions will 
be given to the International Committee for Social Science Docu- 
mentaticn and to various sciendhc bibliographies. 

A second main problem has been to encourage the exchange of 
information between abstracdng and indexing services covering the 
same or related fields and, if possible, to reduce the amount of over¬ 
lapping. In this respect progress is slow since ccmmercUl interests 
and presdge are involved. Useful work has, however, been done 
by such bodies as the Abstracdng Board of the International Council 
of Sciendfic Unions. This Board has persuaded many physics 
periodicals to send proof sheets either to the Board itself or to the 
three principal abstracdng services in phyucs. This has both 
reduced the work of these services and improved the speed with 
which their abstracts appear, Co-operation has also been parti¬ 
cularly fKiitful in the services which deal with building. 


REFERE?^ES 

Chapter seven of R. Staveley's ^^otn m modem MUogra^hjf (19M) 
discusses the uses of indexing and abstracting services and Unesco’s 
work in improvii^ them. Chapter nine of the same book discusses 
the possibiHdes of coding citations and abstracts on cards that can 
be searched with a machine. This practice is now widespread in 
various fields of science. '' The problem of specialized communica¬ 
tion in modem society ”, by V. W. Clapp, a chapter in The cownum^ 
eaUon ^speeializod vifmnatioit edited by M. Egan (1954), will also be 
found useful. 

“ The analytical cataloguing of periodicals in a specialized 
field ” by J. D. Pearson, Library Association rwrd, vol- 57 (January 
^ 955 )> PP* i' 7 > general comment on periodical indexes and 

alt r. a description of the methods used in compiling a manuscript 
index in one special field. 
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The Fmcl rtport of the Incemadon^ Conference on Science 
Abstracting, 1949 (1951) should be read. For rderence purposes 
we cai^ consult H. F. Conover's Cuntni nationol bibliogrcphus (1955). 
She has included the names of the general indexes to periodicals 
published in the varioits countries of the world. > 


Chaj^tbr 9 


CUKRIKT NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND 
BIBUOGRAPHIES OF BOOKS IN PRINT 

'Hie publications to be described m this chapter are among 
the moat hard worked itema ia most libraries, for, in addition 
to ther being used by the reference stafT, they are needed for 
purposes of b^k acquisition and they are frequently being con¬ 
sulted by cataloguers. In reference work, tve shall most often 
use them when readers are asking about individual books and 
pamphlets; they may require fuU^ details about them, such as 
their authors’ names, their dates, their publishers, or their prices. 
We shall need them when readers ask us to obtain works on loan 
for them from other libraries, for we should never despatch requests 
of this kind without verifyii^ them, though for these purposes there 
may be alternative sources in the catalogues of great libraries or 
in special bibliographies. We also need them to hod the names 
of recently pubLiahed books on diflerenc subjects. 

When we use them for this latter purpose we must do so in 
a discHminating fashion. All that we shall hod in the majority 
of them are the barest details about books, with no indication as 
to their subject matter other chan that given by their titles. If 
we know the names of the authors concerned, or see that a learned 
sodeiy whose other publications we know has sponsored a work, 
we may be able to make a more accurate estimate of It; the 
names of other publishers, too, will often give us some ideas about 
the probable subject matter and scope of books. In many cases, 
however, it wiU be impossible to tell from the entries in these works 
whether they are suitable or not for the purpose we have in view, 
and we shall have to seek additional information about them 
elsewhere. If we had printed subject catalogues of great libraries 
constantly brought up to date by supplements and cumulations, 
if we had very many more critically compiled subject bibliographies, 
and if both these kinds of worlu were available in all general 
libraries, we should need to use the bibliographies of newly 
published books much less often. As it is we must perforce use 
them when we have no better specialized source of informaaon 
available. Some small libraries place far too much reliance upon 
them. 

The “ idea) ” national blblit^raphy would be one that gave a 
complete and prompt record of all the printed output of its country 
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or Unguage in & way pcnnircmg items to be traced by either author, 
subject or dtle. It would thus record roc only books and pamphlets, 
but also government publicadons, theses, maps, music, filimtrips 
and other audiO'Visual materials. A publication of this kind seems 
only to be feasible in a country with a relatively small output of 
printed matter. In countri^ where more publishing is done, it is 
usual for the special classes of material to be either treated seleo* 
lively or not at all in the current national bibliography. These 
special types of literature are oBen the subject of spe^ periodic 
bibli^aphiea themselves; government publications have even 
been allotted a special chapter in this book. 

We are fortunate in having the world picture as it was in 1954 
carefully reported for us in 

CONOVER (H. F.) Current national bibliographies, *955, 

Mias Conover has recorded both the general national biblit^raphies 
and specialized lists of music, government publications, and serials. 
She has included general indexes to the contents of periodicals 
and given all her entries valuable annotations. 

The principal purchasers of current national bibliographies are 
(o) bookselleia and publishers, and (6) librarians. The interests of 
these two groups overlap, but they do not coincide. Booksellers 
are primarily interested in commeiciaUy published books ; many 
of them are not keen on having their current bibliography include 
items not on sale and other material which they are unlikely to 
handle. They also would probably obj^^ ^ having to pay for the 
inciusioQ of these types of material, especially if the ratio of this 
type to the commercially published books was high. Librarians, 
on other hand, usually like the current national bibliography to 
be as complete as possible. When examming a national bibli^ 
graphy these factors should be borne in mind. 

Some current nadonaj bibliographies are based on material 
reettved in an insdrudon in accordance with a law making it com¬ 
pulsory for copies of all new publicadoos to be deposited there. If 
this legal deposit is strictly enforced, the resulting nadonal biblio¬ 
graphy ben^ts accordingly. Other nadonal bibUographies are 
based on the voluntary submission of material or the relevant 
information by the publ^hers to the editor. This method can work 
quite efPeiendy (as it has in Germany) or It can result in only a 
partial coverage. A further dUdoedon can be made between cur¬ 
rent nadonal bibliographies which present fully catalogued entries 
for books and those which merely provide short entries. 

Many different methods of arrangement have been adopted in 
national bibliographies. Some are classified, some are in dictionary 
order, whilst o(ben are in author order. Some cumulate into 
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volumes which, with the passage of years, become useful tools for 
retrospective searchiog : some do not cumulate. As part of its 
prc^raiTiTDe for improvmg bibliographical services, Uaesco has 
published /faiioml biilicgraphieal services : their maiion and operation, 
by K- Larsen (1953), which both describes the ideab and methods 
of national bibliography and, as examples, the present services of 
the U.SjV., Denmark and the Dominican RepuUic. In the rest of 
this chapter the current national bibliographies of the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.A., France and Germany will be described. 

In the United Kingdom we have 

The British national bibliography. 1950- 
with which every British librarian must be familiar. It is a wc^y 
list of new books arranged in classiBcd order according to the Dewey 
decimal cla^cation. There is an index of authors in each issue 
and the last issue of each month includes a cumulated index of 
authore, titles and subjects for the month- Cumulative issues are 
published every three, sbe, nine and twelve months. A very useful 
fivc-y^ index for the period 1950*54 has also appeared (1955). 
The work is based on items rectived by the British Museum through 
the operations of the Copyright Act. This is a national biblio¬ 
graphy which provides not only a good record of new books, but 
which also caologuea them according to the rules generally followed 
in the United Kingdom and closely classifies them. Not many 
other national bibliographies do this. It excludes maps, music, 
many national and local government publications and cheap 
novelettes. In 1859 Edward Edwards had suggested that 

" one condition should be imposed on the trustees of the 
British Museum in return, for the copyright privilege—they 
should publish a descriptive list—both accurate and full—of 

every item received_ It should appear at least once a 

month and should have indexes.. 

Ninety years later the British naUomd Hbliograpf^ was founded, so 
that at last Edwards’s proposal materialized. He would approve of 
the result, I think. 

Another gap in our national record was filled when Ashb 
assumed ropontibilicy for the annual Index to theses acceptedfvr high^ 
degrees in the vnioersities of Great Britain and Ireland, voi t {/pjo- 5 ^)’ 
(^ 953 “ ') 

We also have two rival book-trade bibliographies; both of them 
first appear as weekly Ibts included in journals which carry news of 
interest to booksellers and librarians: 

The bookseller. 1909* 

Bublisben’drcular and booksellers’record, 1837* • 

• Edwards, E. Memevs^Uht^. vo3. «, 1859, p. dot. 
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Th«y contain author and tide entries for boob ; in many cases the 
deles are inverted to bring to the fore the word which best indicates 
a book’s subject. They both include a selection of British govern- 
znent publications, but do not Iriclude musical scores or perio d i cal s. 
Their coverage of smaller pamphlets and of items published in the 
provinces is erratic. In the last week of each month both papeia 
publish a cumulative list for that month, Both of these publications 
endeavour to include new material as quickly as possible ; if In 
doing so they mak e which are discovered afterwards, these 

will be corrected in the monthly or later cumulations. The 
spring and autumn special numbers of TTu bffokaUfr are particularly 
useful for their advance announcements. > The pvbiisfttrs’ circular 
and hooktelUrs' ruerd also has special issues of this kind. Librarians, 
in searching for a very recent title, would probably use the Biitish 
wiiional bibliography first ; if, however, as sometimes happens, the 
publication has as yet not been published, these special issues will 
often help to idendfy the title. 

7 ^ Ttmr Uurary suppUrnant also includes a list of “Books 
recftved” each week, which, though not so full as those just 
recorded, is worthy of mention here, for most of the entries sire 
annotated, and for some items the journal will contain considered 
reviews, 

In addition to the monthly records in Tha hoohtlUr and The 
publisher*! cireuler, two other monthly lists are published in which 
the titles are arranged in a classified order, Booh of the month and 
Cment literature. These are both book-trade bibliographies, the 
latter being issued by the publishers of The bookseller. Individual 
booksellers may distribute them with their own names printed on 
the cover. Other lists which are more selective and which are 
usually classified and have annotations, are published in other 
joum^ for librarians. For reference purposes it is usually 
necessary to use only one of the publications described so far. The 
multiplidcy of lists of this kind serves to distract librarians, both 
when they are doing reference work and when they are selecting 
books for their Libraries. 

The more selective list in 

British book news. Sept. 1940- 

may also be cited ; it is published by the National Book League for 
the British Council. Its list of new books is classified accordir^ to 
the Dewey scheme and the majority of its entries are annotated. 
It includes a few books published in Commonwealth countries which 
are not in the British bibliographies cited so far in this chapter. In 
its earlier years the monthly issues were cumulated into annual 
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volumes, but from 1951 an aimual index 10 be bound with the 
month!/ parts has substituted. 

The British Museum pnnb its Calalagm of piinUi hooks in iho 
Brituk Museum : aceesfwns each month, The eniriee in it are in 
three alphabets, (<i) English, (^) foreign, and (c) Slavonic, etc. This 
work includes books recdved b/ copyr^ht, but It is rarely used in 
reference work because there is quite a delay between publication 
of a book and its entry here. Moreover it does not cumdate or 
have indexes. Older books acquired by the Museum are also 
recorded. It Is printed on one side of the paper only so that it can 
be cut up. Apart from its uses in the Museum itself, it is sometunes 
used by the cataloguers in other Urge libraries as a check on 
(hdr cataloguing of diiSeult books. There are separate annual 
accessions lists f(» maps and music. 

Every quarter 

Wbitaker*3 cumulative book list. I9S4- 

appears. This is based on the material in Tfte booksolUrf but in it 
the items are both classified into broad groups and also, in a 
second section, arrai^ed in author and title order. This cumulates 
throughout the year, and then an annual volume is published. 
The material in the annual volumes is itself cumulated into 
Wkiiaker's fs^year eusnuUlice hook list (1945- .) of which there 

have been three issues so frr. These cover the years (939-43> 
1944-47 volume had “four-year” in its title), and 1948-58. 
The first of these was a cumuladop of the author-title section of the 
annual volumes only, while the two more recent volumes contain 
separate indexes of (a) authors and (ft) titles aod subjects. The 
latest volume records over 83,000 volumes. Entries in The publisher*s 
Kevlar are cumulated into annua] volumes of 

The English catalogue of books, 1801- (864- 

Since the beginning of this century they have been cumulated Into 
five yearly volumes, the latest to be published being that for the years 
i94fi-5i (1938). In the nineteenth century the cumulated volumes 
cover varying numbers of years and some contain entries for both 
authors and titles, while others contain only author entries, there 
bein^ a number ^ separate subject indexes. The one volume of 
authors and subjects for the years 1801-1836 was done much later 
and was published In 1914. 

The one work which lists the books in print in England is 

The reference catalogue of current literature. 1874- 
whlch fonnerly cooristed of a series of publishers’ catalogues bound 
together with an index to them all. The volumes In current use 
(1951, 8 vols.) consist of (tf) an author Index and an index 
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of titles, again with many title mvcrted to bring to the fore words 
denoting the subjects. Some 300,000 books of 143$ publishers are 
recorded in this edition, whereas the 1874 edition listed about 
55,000 items from ^35 publishers. This work appeared at intervals 
of three or four years until 1940 ; since then there has only been the 
1951 edition. 

The publication in the United States which may be said to 
be their equivalent of cur Tht booki^Ur and Tht puhUshtr's evculo.* is 

The publisher’s weekly- 1872- 

which includes in every issue an author list of new American books. 
The cataloguing of items is fuller than in the British trade lists, and 
sometimes descriptive annotations sire included. There are two 
alphabets of authors; a main one, and a subsidiary one in which 
are entered pamphlets, most paper bound books and books of 
lesser trade interest. It does not (with rare exceptions) record 
United States government publications. Each month it has a 
title index to the books entered in its author lists. Its Spring and 
Tali announcement numbers are useful for thrir records of forth* 
coming books. This work is taken by only a few of the largest 
British libraries. 

The Library of Goi^ress honks : eutWj, and the Library 

of Congress Caiaio^-^onks: have already been described in 

chapter 6. These works are invaluable guides both to recently 
published United States books and to a catholic selection of the 
recent literature of other countries. 

Many British libraries subscribe to the 

Cumulative book i ndex. 1898- 

Its monthly issues cumulate during the year and over periods of 
years, the volumes of most useNo British libraries being those for 
the years 1948-32, 1933 - 37 , 1943 * 48 , i 949 - 5 «* 

SBuller cumulations to date. It Is only Ir^ 1929 to date that this 
publication has attempted to be a world list of books in the English 
language " ; it does not, however, record government publications 
or manage really to record all other commercially published books 
in the English speaking world. B. C. Vickery found that out of a 
sample one hundred non-fiction books recorded in the BritirA 
nattoaal 40 were not found in it.* However, it ts the 

publication most used in British libraries for tracing American books 
and its dictionary arrangement offers a useful and different approach 
to many tides which are also to be found in the British national bibli^ 
Recent publications in English appearing in countries 
otl^ than Great Britain, Canada and the United States are al^ 
« 

* dwwnfliMHA, vo). ^ (December pp. 958^. 
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repeated in a leparate section, which is useful Ibr book'Selection 
purposes. 

Mention may be made of two selective lists pubUshed in the 
United States. Although their principal intention and use is to 
serve the librarian choosi:^ new books for a library, they are 
sometimes needed for r e f e rence work: 

The booklist. *905- 

Uniied Sutes quarterly book review. 1945* 

The former is published fortnightly by the American Ubrary 
Association and contains in each Issue a selection of newly published 
books suitable for small and medium sized public libraries; the 
latter is prepared by the Library of Congress ; in both the entries 
are classified. The C/atW Slaiu quarUrly book uuiew includes items 
which are more specialized than those in The bo^list; it aims to 
to record the “ best ” American bocks whether they appeal to the 
general public or not. The majority of Its entries are accompanied 
both by useful descriptive annotations and by biographical details 
about the authors of the works co nc erned. The United StaUs 
quarterly book review has an author and title Index in each issue, while 
The booklift has an author and subject index in each issue. Both 
have annual indexes of authors, titles and subjects. 

The names of a great majority of the books in print In the United 
Slates are recorded each year in 

The publishers' trade list annual, 187$* 
two volumes of which contisc of a series of publishers’ catalc^es 
bound together. In recent years a third volume, with the title 
Books in print, has also been published. This contains two 
invaluable indexes, one of authors and the other of titles and series. 
This is the American counterpart of the Refetenee catalogue of current 
literature ; it is not so comprdiensivc, but it does appear regularly 
every year. Few British libraries subscribe to this work, thoi^h 
many more have the 

United States catalog : books in print i January 1908. 4th ed. 

which is the lat«t edition there is of another scries ofworb recording 
the books in print in America. This work is usually housed with 
the volumes of the Cumulatioe book index / like them, it is a dictionary 
catalogue compiled on lines familiar to librarians. 

American dissertations are currently recorded in the annual 
Doctoral dusertations accepted by Ainerican umuersitiee t 933 ’ 34 ~ 
(1934- The main part of each volume of this work is a 

classlhed list of theses; there is an index of authors and a short 
subject index. This work is sponsored by the Asociation of 
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R««arch Libraries. Those doctoral dissertatioxis which are 
available In nucrocopies are abstracted in DisserUiiiM ahstrals 
(i938> .}» Ibnxierly called Murofiim abstroctsy which appears sbe 

times a year. In ea^ issue the abstracts are arranged in broad 
sul;Qecc groups with an author index. The indexes of authors and 
subjects which are provided as volumes are completed also include 
seme references to other bibliographies of theses. 

Books officially deposited in the Blblioihique Nationale are 
recorded in the weekly 

Bibljographie de la France, ler Nov. idii- 

The entries are in classified order, with indexes of authors and of 
anonymous woriss. Many French publications can be found in 
Bibliograpfw de ta France and nowhere else, for it includes numerous 
pamphlets and offprints which, even if they are in the British 
Museum or the Library of Congress, are unlikely to be catalogued 
separately and thus appear in the printed catalogues of those 
libraries. From lime to dme it includes special supplementa listing 
periodicals, engravings, prints and photographs, music, theses, 
atlases and plans, and government publications. Each issue of 
Bibliagraphie de la Frattee includes many publishers’ announcements 
of new t^ks and also a classified list of them, with the title Les Uores 
de la semaine. 

There are annual name indexes to both the main part of 
gn^ie de la France and to certain of its supplements. There is also 
an annual catalogue of French theses with the title, CaSaicgiu dee 
tt dents aeaddmqtus (i 634 - .) which appears in f asc i cule 

form. 

Les Ueret du mots : tahUs mensuelles des ntmeaux war^fs pahlxis en.., 
dans Bibliograpfiu de la France is a cumulation of Les Hores de la semaine, 
with author and title indexes. These author and title indexes 
cumulate into Les Hons du trimestre and Les livres da semestre. All 
these publications are distributed as supplements to BibUographU de 
Ic France. They are also distributed separately by bookseUers, 
there being a space on their covers for the bookseller to have his 
name printed. 

Fiance has a book trade bibliography which resembles the 
Cumulaiuje hek index: 

Biblio. ler Oct. I 9 S 3 - 

this being a diedonary cataIog^le of authors, rides and suli^ects 
which now appears ten times a year. It includes books in French 
published outside France and thus includes some items not in Siblish 
grapSie de la France ; the reverb Is also true. Publications for 
children are listed together is Biblio at the beginning of the section 
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“ J ” (“ J ” being the first letter of Jevmse). Biblu cumulates into 
annual voliunes. 

Bocks published in France and some French books published 
abroad are entered in 

LORENZ ( 0 .) and otStn. Catalogue g^c^ral de la librairie 
fran^ise. 1867* 

This records books published from 1840 onwards in a senes of 
alphabets which indude both auchcpr and title entries. Each 
alphabet covers a number of years (the earlier volumes cover up 
to twenty-five years in one sequence; the most recent ones the 
years only) and has a subject index. The cataloguing is 

fuller and more carefully done than in some of the other book trade 
publications. It Is intended to publish additional volumes covering 
the period up to the end of 1933, chough publication of the volumes 
covering the period 1926-33 has been deferred. After 1933 the 
annual volumes of BiMio can be used. 

The best selective and annotated list of new French publicarioos 
is given in the 

Bulletin critique du livrc Iran^als. July-Oct., 1945- 

which is published by the Association pour la Diffusion de la Pcos^e 
Fran^aise and which now appears monthly. This work is a 
useful guide for book selection purposes as well as for reference 
work. 

Books in print in France at the beginning of 1930 and those 
published subsequently are recorded in 

La librairie fran^aise. 1930- 

This consists of separate author and title lists compiled from 
publishers’ catalogues. Three volumes list works in print in 193®* 
while a supplementary volume covers I 930 " 33 ' period 

* 933"45 b dealt with in three volumes (i 947 - 49 )» rwo for authors 
and one for titl&, there being leas information in the title index. 
This work is supplonented by a scries of volumes entitled La 
librairu Jranfoise : Us lims dt VonnU ; separate volumes have been 
issued for 1946-48, 1949*50 and annually thereafter. These works 
give their encriee in classified order, with indexes of authors and 
dtles. They are published by the Cercle de la librarie which also 
issue Bibliogr^hie di la Franu, and they are the contiouadon of the 
record that starts with Las Imss ds la smaisv. When looking for a 
French book published from the thirties of this century onwards, one 
has the alternatives of starting with either BiHU or La lihraifig 
; if one is working forwards in time, there is an advantage 
in using the latter because of its cumulatbns. 
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The divuion of Germany after the i 93$-45 war has led to the 
establishment of two parallel systems of recording the current book 
production of that country. It seems that if one wans really W be 
sure of having a record of everything, one must obtain the biblio¬ 
graphies from both the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
German Democratic Republic, though for the most part they 
duplicate each other. Publications from the Federal Republic will 
be desenbed Erst. 

The Deutsche Bibliothek in Frankfurt-am-Main edits a weekly 
list of new books: 

Deutsche bibliographie. 1947- 

This formerly had the title, Bibli^grcphit der daitsehen BiiliotJuk. Its 
entries are in classified order with indexes of (tf) publishers and (b) 
authore end subjects. There axe three editions of this publication 
(i) a ** normal ” one printed on both sides of the paper, (s) the 
booktrade edition, which consists of the normal edition plus the 
fortnightly Austrian and Swiss bibliographies as supplements, and 
(3) an edition printed on one side of the paper only. There are 
monthly cumulations of the author and subject indexes and these 
cumulations also include references to the Austrian and Swiss blblicy 
graphics. Annual cumulations of the author and catchword title 
entries have been published for 1953 and later years. The first, 
general, section otDfutscfu Bibliagrapku includes many scries entries. 
Half-yearly cumulations of this bibliography now have the title 

Deutsche Bibliographie : Halbjahrcs-Veraeichnis. Jan.-Juni 

J95*- • »95*“ 

Each half-year is in two volumes; the fust is an author record with 
title entries for anonymous works, while the second is an index of 
subjeeb and titles. For an earlier period the same library has 
published 

Deutsche Bibliographie, 1945-50. 1952 ' 55 - 

in which the contenb and arrangement are similar to those in the 
half-yearly volumes. The entries in the bi-monthly Das deuUdu 
Btuh are selected from those in the weekly issues of D€Ulsc/u 
grepkU it is a useEil classified and annotated list of those works 
thought to be of Interest abroad. 

The best record of the more generally required German items in 
print is the BcrsortvruntS’Lagerkatahg which is issued by the firms 
K6hler und Volcfcmar and Koch, Neffund Octinger of Stuttgjm. 
This appears annually in two volumes. The first is an author list, 
while the second contains separate indexes of subjecQ and titles. 
K. Fleiscbhack tells us that it was said of this publication, “ Mit 
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dem Volckmar in der Hand kommt Mann durch daa ganze Land 
Bookseilen themselves use the supplement co edition A of their 
trade journal, the twice-weekly B’vrsenhlaU fkr dtn 
B^hKandA, as a list of new books, but this will be found in very few 
British libraries. 

In the German Democratic Republic the Deutsche Bdcherei is 
coDtinuing its 

Deutsche NationalbibUographie. 1931* 

which was itself preceded by other series which date back to 1826. 
This is published in two parts ; A, which lists publications issued by 
commercial publishers, and B which lists the publications of bodies 
not in the book-trade, e.g., societies and institurioos. Part A 
appears weekly, while there are two issues of part B each month. 
Part B includes many theses and other publications which are not 
recorded by the bibUographies that have been cited as published in 
the Federal Republic. The entries are arranged In a dassihed 
order. Each issue has an author and catchword subject index ; 
these are cumulated quarterly. Publication was suspended in 
January 1945 and resumed again in July 1946. The established 
frequency of publication was resumed in July 1948. Two supple 
ments to the Ikulsthi }^aJionaihihiiopi^hU appeared during 1949, one 
listed works which had not been recorded during the period 1933^5 
for political reasons \ they are mosdy Martist, Jewish and religious 
books. The second supplement records works which, because 
of air raids and other disruptions, escaped entry during the war 
period. Series A and B of the Daduhi are 

now cumulated annually in the 

Jahresverzeichnis der deutschen Schrifttums, 1945/46' 

* 94 ®- 

The main part of this work is arranged by authors and there is, 
in each volume, an index of subjects and catchwords. In earlier 
times, from 1916 down to and including 1944, a half-yearly 
HQih^ehumrzMhrds had appeared, this continued a still earlier 
series dating back to 1897. This was an author list, with an index 
of both subjects and catchwords in titles. Then there came the 
five-yeariy volumes of 

Deutsches BucherverzeichTus: cine Zusammensiellung der im 
deutschen Buchhandel erschientuen Bucher, Zeiochrifren 
und Landkarten, t9ii- . 1916- . 

which is arraoged alphabetically by author, with indexes of subjects 
and of titles, the Utter bemg ofru Inverted to bring prominent 


> Fleuchback, K. itt 1951, p. 14 
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words to the front. The latest volume of this work is currently 
appearing in i&scicules and covers the years I94i«50. EarUer 
year cumulations date back (o 1851. 

1 q addition to being included in part B of the IkutscU MationeU' 
biblifigTi^hu, German theses are also recorded in the JkArwMr- 
ZtiJifos dtf doitschm Hochsikulschri^n (iSSy* .}. The arrange 
ment of this work is primarily by place, but there are author and 
subject indexes. Ac present Che work appears in fascicules, four 
being needed to complete a volume. 

It is not proposed to describe the national and book*trade 
bibliographies of other coxmtries in detail ; one or two of them 
may, however, be mendoned Co illustrate their diversity with 
regard to scope, arrangement, frequency, punctuality, availability, 
etc. 

The Bibliografya (195^ •) lists books, pamphlets 

and music ; its entries are arranged according to a sUghdy mo^fied 
form of the universal decimal dassiiicacioD. It appears monthly 
with a quarterly index of names and subjects. Another useful 
Mbliography using the universal decimal classification is the Anuario 
ispaxol t kispawartm 4 w dtl libro y d* las arias graficas (1945- .). 

This includes the publications from some countries which do not 
have good national bibliographies of their own. The BolUHn» 
delU pubbUcaziord iUUioJU ricetmU par diriiic di stanza (iSSS- 
published by the national library in Florence, also includes music and 
periodical publkafions. It demonstrates the difficulties of indiiding 
everything in a national bibliography, for at the end of each issue 
there is a section entitled Ihibbllcaaioni minori non descritte nd 
bolletino ” which records the numbers of offprints, manifestos and 
other giT>gll items received by the library, but which does not give 
us their names. The national bibliography of the U.S.S.R., 
Knizftstaaa Utapis', Is not recorded in the list of periodicals available 
for export from that country. The annual volumes of Bzhagodrdk 
hag SSSR are also not normally exported and consequently the 
Library of Congress’s Monthly list of Russian tuotssians (1948' .) is 

oRen used asasubsdtute, though naturally it does not give a complete 
record of Soviet publishing. One section of this publicatlozi. Part C, 
is an alphabetic subject Index, not only of books and pamphlets, 
but also of articles in periodicals ^published in Russian. South 
Africa is an exan^le of a country where the number of new 
vrorks published In one year is comparativeiy small i this has made 
it possible for her to have one of her bibliographies cumulate 
for a long period of years, South Afrioan cat^gue of hooks, 
TSO<hig^o, ed. by N. S. Goetzee (4th ed., a vols., 1950). It 
will thus be seen that tbe national bibliographies of different 
countries do not conform to a set pattern and that it is necessary 
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to deCermino the scope and arrangement of each unfamiliar item 
before using it. 

Theae bibliographies of newly published books in foreign 
countries are not, however, available in many libraries in (his 
country. Some of them will be found in the larger general libraries 
and in a number of special libraries; very few bbraries have 
them all. 

We must fi^uently use national bibHographies bother wic)i 
(he catalogues of national and other libraries which are mentioned 
in chapter 6, and with special subject and author bibliographies, 
when these latter exist and are avaUable to tis. 

Readers will ofXen bring us requests for specific items which 
cannot be found in our own library catalogue. We may have 
to make sure that the work requested is not at the time being 
catalogued. Alternatively, it may be that the item may belong 
to a class of material which is not analysed or included In our 
catalogues. A library may not, for example, catalogue small 
pamphleu. If readers provide us with insufficient information 
about the items they require, the bibliugraphiei which have been 
described in this chapter will often help. 

If the information we are given is insufficient, it is nearly always 
reasonable to ask the reader the soitrce of his dtaiion. If the 
work he is seeking was quoted in some other book, a reference to 
that book may be helpful. If we suspect that what is being asked 
for is only part of a book or, even worse, is an article in a periodical, 
we ihall, perhapti have to carry out a more extensive search. 
One illustrative example of this will be given here. 

In (946 we were asked to find for an enquirer, 7 ^ gsnuon 
by H. D. Lass well. This was not in the catalogue of our own 
library, although we had many of the works by this writer. We also 
knew a little about the work of this American author and we felt (hat 
he night vfe)\ have written something with that title. A search 
through the Cwnulaiivt book index and In che United Stales eataUg 
proved fruitless. This made it unlikely that che work wsis a book 
published in America by a firm of commercial publishers. We 
did not have the Catalog qf the hooks represented bj Librsty 0/ Congress 
printed cards ... so we could not check it there. We thought it 
unlikely that, If the work was a book, it would have been published 
outside Cbe United States, so we did not check other national 
bibliographies. Four other means of search were then considered. 
One was to examine indexes to the contents of periodicals, starting 
with a general Index, the Jnterhaiianal index to periodicals, and a 
specialised one appropriate to the subject field In question. Bulletin 
of the public ^oirs itformaiiM serviee ; both of these contained author 
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entries. A wco nd course was to examine the other works of Lass well 
which we had in our library, for we knew that most of them included 
many bibliographical references. A third method was to seek out a 
bibliography of Lasswell*s writing?, and, a fourth one, to seek an 
appropriate subject bibliography. We pursued the first three of 
these courses at the time, feeling that it would be difficult to find 
a subject bibliography recording this work. 

BulUtiti qf iht public affairs itifcmalim scrviet records, in its volume 
for 1941, “The garrison sutc”, by H-D. LuswtH, Ammeanjmrnai qf 
soeioU>iy^ vol. 46 (January 1941), pp. 455-fi8 ; this is not mentioned 
by the Intmaticnal index lopii^cls, u the American journal ofsociology 
is net one of the periodicals it indexes. When searching through 
Lasfweirs own books, we found the term “ Garrison state ’’ in the 
index to World rtoelutionary propagOAda by H. D. Lass well and 
D. Blumensiock (1939). On referring to the appropriate page 
(356) we found a footnote reference : “ Sinc-Japaoese crisis : the 
garrison sute versus the dviUan state, “ China guarlerly (1937), 
pp. 643*49. BihlieirapMc index we are referred to Psychiatry, 

vol. 9 (t 939 )» p- 635 j for s bibliography of H. D. Lass well. On 
consulting this we found that it is a supplement to a previous list 
in P^hiatry, vol. i (i 9 S 6 )j pp. t 57 - 59 « In this latter the Chino 
quarterly article is recoided. The China guarUr{y article is not entered 
in the 1937 volume of Puhlie affairs infbrmalm service, because the 
latter does !)oi index that journal. Incidentally, books are listed 
together with periodical articles in Bulletin qf the public affairs 
ir^maiion service, though author entries axe not now made in it. 

Some time after this enquiry was received, the two essays in 
question appeared together in print in a published volume of 
essays by H. D. Lasswell entitled The analysis qf political bthaoiour : 
an empirical approach (1948) and the item in the American Journal qf 
sociology has been recorded in a bibliography entitled Propaganda, 
eommunicasion and public opinion : a comprihensive rferenee grade, by 
B. L. Smith, H. D. Lasswell and R. D. Casey (1946). 

Having traced the article in the American Journal qf sociology, 
it would have been reasonable to have ceased searching and to 
have given that to our enquirer. This was a curious cue of an 
author having used the same term in two tides. This example, 
does, however, show bow difficult it is for a small reference library 
to deal with an enquiry of this kind. Fortunately we had, in the 
library of the London School of Economics, all the works quoted 
above ; in most small libraries the search would have been over 
when the American book*trade bibliographies had been examined. 

R£FBJl£}^ES 

K. Larsen’s Pfatioaal bibliographical services . their creation and 
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operation (1953) and H. F. Gonover^d Qirreni nationai bibliograpkUs 
(1955) have ^ready been deed. A aecood edition of bihliografie 
Ttat^onali by O. Pinto appeared in 1951 • Studenu arudyin; for 
eiominadons should not anempt to memorize items in Conover and 
Pinto ; they are works of rderence. 

The Oenerai Report ef the Conference en the Improvement <f BibHo- 
grapkieei Seroiae, Xov., 7950 {Unesco document, UNESGO/GUA/3, 
1950) gives an admirably suednet picture of what is desirable 
biUiographicaUy in each country, though it is not restricted to that 
question only; those without aoceis to the original doeumenc could 
consult F. C. Francis* account of the conference, Jattmal of 
doemeniaiion. vol. 3 (May 1951), pp. 9 i« 7 . 

** New developments in cataloging in the British netionol biblio- 
graphp *’, by A. J. Wells is a chapter in CaSaUguini principlu and 
praetieej : an en^fy, edited by M. Piggott (1954). For additional 
information about the French national bibliographies the student is 
referred to the works of Mile Malelis, either to volume one of 2 m 
sources du trooail bibliogri^i^ (1950) or to her Covrs de bibtiographie 
(* 954 )' 

^rman book'trade bibliographies are described in K. 
PleUchhack's BiffUhrwg in die buchhandlerisehe Biblioirephie (ste 
Aufl., 1955) and leifadsn der Bibliegraphie, mtf einer Aiuwahl- BibUO' 
graphie der Bibliegrapfnen (tpsi). The student who wishes to pursue 
the comparison between the bibliographies published In the Federal 
and Democratic Republics ii referred to the criticisms published in 
Na^riehten fdr wissensehefUiehe Bibliotheken, voh € (Februar 1953), pp. 

Zfr)iralblastfdr Bihlivthekswuen,y^\. 66 (September-Oktober 
>93^)1 PP« \o Pfechrickten der Vereinxguni SthweiKeriseher 

Bibiiothekare, vol. 98 ( 5 eptember*Oktober 1959), pp. 160^1. 

Our records of thesis literature and of research in progress are 
the principal subjects dealt with in chapter eight of R. Staveley'i 
HoUs on modem bibliography (1954). The recordit^ of research in 
progress has not been discussed in the present book. 

There are some instructive iUustradons of the use of national 
bibliographies, and of ocher works of reference, in solving enquiries 
, for specific works, in chapter five of Margaret Hutchins’ Introduction 
to rrferenee work (1944). 


Chaptbf. jo 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF OLDER BRITISH BOOKS 

Alchough, ia the previoui chapter, we were nwiinly concerned 
with vrcrks which recorded the newly*published books appearing 
in various countries, mention was made of the fact that some of 
these records were available for a period of yean. We saw, for 
example, that Tfu Engluh 6 aial 9 gui pf hoeh records books from 
I dot cowards, and that the catalogue of Frectch boob commenced 
by O. Lorenz covers the period from (840. Works like these are, 
then, of assistances ’n tracing older boob. Most European and 
many other countnes have, however, additional records of boob 
published in the nineteenth century and earlier. 

In some countries, our own included, we will often have a 
number of overlapping bibliographies to choose frem when we 
are seeking a particular item. In considering where to start our 
search, we should bear in mind differing fullness of entry and the 
varying methods of arrangement of the worb concerned. If we 
do not, for example, know the date of publication of a book, it 
will be a tedious matter to search for an entry for it in a bibliography 
published annually which has no cumulative indexes. It is almost 
impossible to And out and remember the relative uses of these 
bibliographies just by reading about them and students are, 
therefore, strongly recommended to do as much practical work 
with them as they can. 

The worb of this kind that exist for British boob are available 
in many medlum'Slzed and some small general British reference 
libraries, and it is not unreasonable to expect the student both to 
know thrir names and to be able to write critical accounts of them. 
Those bibliographies which record the earlier boob of other 
countries are not as accessible ; because of this and because there 
are so many of them, the present writer feels it unreasonable to 
expect students to cram their names (If one has not worked for 
some time in a large reference library they cannot be learnt in any 
other way). It is useful in practical work In a school of librarian' 
ship to compare British worb of this kind with one or two of the 
more important foreign items; the names of the majority of these 
publications are, of course, conveniently listed for us in Wincfull. 
The present chapter is, therefore, confined to a description of the 
records of British publications. 

Before embarking on the description of the individual work^ 
themselves, it is necessary to make some further general remarb. 
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, On many occa»on& the best place to look for information about 
an older British book, for the det^U of the wriuop of an old 
author, or for the names of older books on a subject, vnU be In 
one of the works about to be described. In many cases we shall 
obtain what we require from (he author catalogues of the British 
Museum, while on some other occasions it will be more convenient 
to consult the Dtctionaiy t>f TUtional biografifvf. The works described 
in this chapter are, for the most parr, general in character; that is, 
they list books by diverse authors on many subjects, these bring 
books published in many parts of Britain. Sometimes we will have 
available specially prepared bibliographies of authors or subjects, 
or of the output of presses in different tovms, which should be 
consulted in preference to the works to be enumerated here. For 
other special kinds of bocks, such as anonymous and pseudonymous 
ones, there are abo special bibliographies. Nor will it be poaible 
or wise to deKribo in this chapter all the general works in this held, 
for they thenuelves are coo numerous and some of them are not 
ofren consulted now. It is not proposed, for example, to describe 
the immediate precursors and rivals of 7 Tu English taielogui ^ bo^, 
for they are even less complete than that work itself. 

When general bibliographies of older British books are cited 
in other textbooks for students of Ubrarianship, the bibliographies 
of books published in the early years of printing are usually described 
first. In the present chapter this method is reversed and the more 
extensive and recently publuhed bibliographies are given pre¬ 
cedence. If one is making a general bibliographical search through 
works of chU kind, without any date limitation, it is usually better 
to follow the order adopted in the present book. 

These bibliographies fall into three fairly well defined classes. 
Firstly, there are the general collections of titles of Britbh books 
made retrospectively either by individuals or collectively by a 
number of persons. These may attempt to be exhaustive for the 
yean they cover and the entries in them are usually brief. Secondly, 
there are contemporaneous records made by organieaUoni or 
persons connected with the book-trade; some of these were 
printed at the time they were made, while others were edited and 
printed in later yean. These are important for the earlier 
yeara of printing. Thirdly, there are works which include fuller 
bibliographical descriptions of the books they enter. Somedmei 
they will describe individual copies. These bibliographies may be 
needed by scholars Ibr their detail and they will also assist librarians, 
booksellers and book-collectors in estimating the completeness or 
rarity of a book. Works in this third class are ofren selective, being 
restricted perhaps to rare, early or important books. They may 
be the catalogues of Individual libraries. 
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It U important for students to know which of the works described 
here are author and title lists only and which of them are arranged 
in some form of subject order or which have subject indexes, for 
these matters are obviously of great importance in reference work. 
Now for the actual books themselvca ! 

A selective work which is nevertheless sufficiently compre' 
hensive to be of considerable use to us is 

The Cambridge bibliography of English literature, ed. F. W. 

Bateson. 1940 4 vols.. 

This work aimed “ to record, as far as possible in cbronologicsJ 
order, the authors, titles and editions, with relevant crideal matter, 
of all (he wri lings in book form (whecber in English or Latin) that 
can still be said to posaesi some literary interest, by natives of what 
is now the British Empire, up to the year 1900 Critical works 
published since 1900, but which deal with authors or subjects 
before chat date, have also been included. These volumes are 
much more than a bibliography of literature in the narrow sense 
of the word, for writings on such subjects as science, philosophy, 
history and sport have been included. These latter secdons are, 
however, generally much less full Chan the purely liierary ones. 
The latter themselves vary a good deal in quality; for some 
indmdual authors we are given exhaustive lists of dteir wridngSi 
and the most important criticism of them in book and periodical 
form is carefully set out, while for others we are given much briefer 
informadon. The work is a composite one and some contributors 
seem to have interpreted their tasks differently from others. The 
period it covers Is divided into five chronological departments 
and, within each, further sub'divlsions are made according to the 
kind of literature being recorded. The entries for individual books 
are very short, eooMdng simply of author, title, edition (if 
important) and date. The index in the fourth volume directs ui 
to Che names of the original authors listed, but it does not include 
the namiM of the writers of the cridcal material which is entered in 
the work. Similarly, subjects are entered only if they have special 
secdons devoted to them. The work is, then, uneven in quality 
and, furthennore, it is not of^en easy for a librarian to tell immedi¬ 
ately wheiker a secdon he is consuldng is well done or not. It 
should, however, be available in all general British reference libraries 
and exploited by their stafis on the not jn&equent occasions when 
it can be helpful.^ 

' StudeiU ibould, if poaible, compare Us scope sjid amnsooteni with thai 
of 4 truit^ sf FwkA lUtraim, by D. C. Cabeen (194?- .) and with 

J. Blanck^s BiUnirtfity ^ AourUctt lUfTAOft {1955* .) 
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At this point mention may be made of CofselPs at^lop€<iia 0/ 
Hurotuu, edited by S. H. Steinberg (1953, 2 voB.). This work fits 
rather awkwardly into a chapter on ** Older British books for its 
scope U incemaciooal. However, since literature has perhaps not 
bad the treatment it deserve in this book, it shall be cited here. It 
is a useful source for bibHographical information concerning works 
by and about the world’s principal authors. These authors are in 
two alphabets, the second one being for persons " living 1 August 
1914 or bom after that date 

Our next work is a bio>bibliography which we need Co consult 
only occasionally nowadays: 

ALLIBONE ($. A.) A critical dicdocary of English literature. 

1859-9 5 vols. 

It arranges British and American writers in alphabetical order, 
enters their works, gives biographical information about many of 
them, and also frequendy quotes critical comment on their writings. 
Two of the five volumes are a supplement, by J. F. Kirk, to (he 
main work ; they extend its coverage Co the end of 18Cd. 

Writings in English literature down to i6so, as well as later 
editions of works first published before that date and some transla¬ 
tions of them into foreign languages, are recorded In 

LOWNDES (W.) Bibliographer's manual of English literature. 

($57-64. II vols. 

In the rhain work, some 50,000 worb are recorded in author order; 
fuller descriptions are given of them than are to be found in the 
British Museum catalogues or In the Items described so far in this 
chapter 1 moreover, it does include some items which are not in 
the British Museum. The lut volume is a supplemenury one 
which deals with the output of literary, learned and sdendfic 
societies, preasea and series. A supplement of anonymous and 
pseudonymous boob, and of worb with inltiali instead of full 
authors’ namea, by F. Marchmont, was published in 1896. 
Sehtttidir appropriately calls this work “ the English Brunet The 
record whi^ Lowndes gives of the monetary value of the Items he 
enters has long been obsolete. The work is said by Dr. Bsdaile 
to be uneven and unreliable^ if not checked from other sources. 
Nevertheless it is still of some use, especially in libraries which do 
not have the British Museum author catalogues. 7 Tu 
colUciot's guidt, by S. De Ricci (19S1) Is a more recent and more 
accurate guide to the first edidons of authon Chaucer to 
Swinburne which are of interest to collectors; between two and 
three thousand Items are entered in it. 

* ITtt MVfMf liUnhn {1998), p. St. 
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Lowndo biznself WM oot mp o aa bfe for the edition of hia 
work recorded above, for be bad died in 1843. He derived iinle 
benefit from the editzofi that appeared during his lifetime and 
his health had been alTceted by the continuous labour involved 
in its compilation. Robert Watt’s swy (be is the author of the 
next bibliography to be recorded) is also a grim one. He Had beeo 
a physician of some note in Glas^w, but his bibliography became 
later his sole interest. By tbe dme he had abandoned his practice, 
however, his bibliography had already made inroads on bis health 
and he died before it bad been published. 

WATT (R.) Bibliotheca Britannica. n pans. jejp>24. 
is an author list with a subject iivlet, aJtbou^ anonymous works 
are only entered in the subject section. Watt’s work b much more 
comprehensive than that of Lowndes and it can ofien be used to 
establish the existence of British books which are not either rare, 
valuable or of importance in Literary history. Those which do 
faU into thoe categories are also recorded. Very brief details are 
given about individual works. In the author seedon tome brief 
biographical notes, with dates, have been included. In the subject 
index the headings are arraxigtd al^betlcally and, under etch 
heading, worb are arranged chnmologically. Some works 
publish^ abroad in foreifn languages are also included in it' 
but they are not luffidently numerous for us to regard H'aU u a 
bibliography which is truly intemadona] in scope. 

British boob publislsed in the period up to and just after the 
year 1700 have been recorded much more exactly than those 
published in the rest of the eighteenib century. We may note, 
however, the sponsored by tbe J^t Standing Gomnuctee 

on Library Co^peradoD which is coming a union catalogue of 
worb published before tSoo. It will be kept at the National 
Central library. This records tbe holdings of most of the university 
libraries, some of the larger public Hbnria and ceruln special 
libraries. The majority U bwb published in the yean 1700*13 
are entered in A ^BriHsk lugtoiy {tjoo^jyis) wiih special 

iA iki reigtt 9/ Qjien djew, by W. T. and C. S. Morgan (1934* 
4a, 5 vob-). 

For the yean 1641*1700 we have 

WING (D.) Short-tide catalogue of boob printed in England, 
Scotland, Irdand, Wales and British Amaica and of English 
boob printed in other countriea, 1641*1700. 1945*59. 3 
vob. 

It is an author catalogue ; as a general rule an anonymous work b 
entered under tbe first word of its tide which is not an article, 
though some group headings such as Almanacs ”, Church of 
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England ”, «lc., have been used. Many titles have been abbre¬ 
viated. The author examined pcrsonalJy about 90 per cwt of the 
works entered. The author himself warns us in his “ General 
introduction ” that “ in » large a work, based on such varied 
sources, probably every kind of error will be found represented and 
those who use this book as anything more than a finding list must be 
on their guard Reviews of this work give examples of errors m 
it.* The reviewer in the Tims HUrarj supplmerUy for example, 
informs us that Wing has used some old, unreliable and inaccurate 
catalogues and that he felled to investigate the resources of Christ 
Church, Oxford, which has much material of thh period. Othtf 
libraries, coo, are announcing the titles of items vdiich they have and 
which are not in Wirtg* ... 

Wing is, however, an indispensable bibliography for its penoa 
and it represents a great effort on the part of its author for which we 
arc all grateful- Each entry is idenl^d by a symbol consisting of 
the letter of the alphabet under which it is recorded, and a running 
number. Locations of the items in Britisb and American libraries 
arc given, the author having tried to show the whereabouts of five 
copies of each item on either side of the Atlantic. P. G. Morrison 
has compiled a useful Mx (if prinUrs, pui>lu/im and bcoksxUm in 
Lutald Win^s Shori-tisU cataligw of books printed in . .. 1^41- 

tjoo {1955). One writer has commented that “ -.. some cauGon 
» necessary in interpreting the phrases “ not in Wing” or 00 
copy in the Bodleian or the British Museum according to Wing ; 
volumes so described are not always of great rarity and may some- 
time be of very little significance.* 

Now that Wing is complete we shall need to refer less frequently 
to two contemporary records of the book-trade which arc much 
less inclusive: 

ARBER {E.) srf- The term catalogues, 1668-1709. with a 
number for Easter term 1711. 1903-06. 3 voU. 

LONDON. STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Transcript of the 
registers, 1640-1708 by H. Plomer ; cd. by G. B. B, Eyre. 
I9i3-i4« 5 

Arbcr bas edited a classified list of new books which first had the 
title Meremus Uhrmas and which appeared once in each law term. 


» Re-. Unay vol. *6 Guly PP. 247-5® I 

lowi DC i4a*4S ; TimerhUTtoya^damS^ovw^ JM#)* P> 75» » 

Steietr ^ Aowiu, vot. 46 {>9Seh pp. 400-oe. 

^ • B r. FivlM. I.) Davia (G.) " 8uppl«naju to the shon-olie ceialogue, 

w2cb Woru 08 titte to the Huotia^ Ubraiy William 

Andrews Clark htewrial Libniiy of the Uojvcraity ot Gahfiww. 

J^vii (H. J.) " Bibliegnphitt ". 7Ta ym‘t axek w W «#*«, voJ. 39 , 

:954. p. 4^. 
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It was fer from a complete list, but it did include many itenu not 
listed in tie rcgistcrt of the Statioaera’ Company. Each of Arbcr’s 
volumes includes an index of titles and a second one of authors’ 
and printers’ names and subjects. Wng follows many of his 
entries vrith reference to their appearance in TU Urm eatalugMi and 
other WUic^phiea. Apparently he has even copied from Tkt 
term (atalogm some cross references friat lead nowhere ! 

The early part of the period covered by this transcript of the 
Stationers’ Company registers is more fully covered by 

BRITISH MUSEUM. Catalc^e of the pamphlets, boob, 
newspapers and manuscripts relating to the Civil War, the 
Commonwealth and Restoradon, collected by George 
Thomason, 1640-1661. 1908. a vols. 

Thomason was a bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard ; he collected 
the majority of the items that appeared In the period, and on most 
of them he added a date. He did not, however, collect folio 
volumes, all the Quaker tracts of the dme, or, in many cases, all 
the editions of a sin^e work. This collection was given to the 
British Museum in 1762. In its printed catalogue there are three 
parts; the first, a chronolc^c^ list of boob, pamphlets and 
manuscripts; the second, a list of newspapers, also chronologically 
arranged; and the third, an index, In the latter, a work by a known 
author has been entered under both author and subject; anonymous 
worb have been entered under their subjects if possible, otherwise 
they win be foimd under thdr titles. All the printed items in this 
catalogue, with the exception of periodicals, are covered by Wing, 
though the chronological arrangement of the former and its more 
detailed entries will still be useful to us. 

For the period before 1641, we have the predecessor of Wing, 
the transcripts of the entries in the Stationers’ Company roisters, 
and the special catal^ue of the British Museum holdings: 

POLLARD (A- W.) and REDGRAVE (G. R.) A short title 
catalogue of bmks printed in England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and of En^iah boob printed abroad (1475-1640). 
1926. 

LONDON. STATIONERS’COMPANY. Transcript of the • 
registers, 1554-1640, ed. by E. Arber- i 875 - 94 « 5 vols. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. Catalt^e of boob in the library of 
the British Museum printed in England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and of boob in Ei^lish printed abroad to the year 
1640. 1884. 3 vols. « 

Pollsrd and Redgrave is, like Wing, an author catalogue and, having 
followed the cataloguii^ rules of the British Museum, it includes 
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group headiogs for some anonymous items, tf an item is also 
recorded in the Sutioneia’ Company's registers, reference is made 
to the entry there, and locations of the works themselves are aUo 
quoted. For rare items all known locations are given, while those 
which are less rare are shown as being in a selection of representative 
British libraries. Ali the entries are numbered in a running 
sequence. This work was reprinted by photo-litho*off$et in 1 946 
and again in 1950. Paul G. Morrison has prepared an /ndu 0/ 
prinUrs, puPlishm and hookseUm :n A. W. PoU^ and G. R. Re^oae^ 
A short^tU ealalogue . . . 1475-1640 (1950) ; this work is in near* 
print ” form. Addenda and corrigenda to this index are b^g 
reported in the J^ews ihe^t of the Bibliographical Sodery of the 
University of Virginia. Various supplementary lists have been 
published since ReUard and Ridgrau appeared, recording some 
items not in that work. One of the latter is A cfvMist 0/ Ammcetn 
fopUs of'* short-titU-eaiaiogu ” books, ed. by W- W, Bishop, 2nd ed., 

A revised edition of the Short Mo catalogm is being prepared by 
W. A. Jackson and F. S. Fe^uson, with assbtance from many other 
persons. W. A Jackson has written an account of the pr(^ress of 
the work in which he tells of some of the problems that have arisen 
during the revision.^ He has estimated that the new Short title 
catalogiu will be double the dze of the present one and that it will 
take at least another decade before the worit Is finished. Some 
changes of arraogement have been adopted, though when transfers 
have been made, “ a tracer is inserted under the original number 
and that number is not used for a new title, or edition, however 
convenient it might be ”. 

The subject index at the end of the British Museum’s catalogue 
is a useful feature of that work. 

The registers of the Stationen’ Company owe their importance 
to the desire of the Crown to control printing. When the Company 
was incorporated in 2557, Its members were given a monopoly of 
printing, a privilege which was extended later to the universities* 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Works to be published had to have 
the licence of the Bishop of London and it is the granting of these 
licences that the register records. In Its earlier years this register 
records the greater part of the output of our presses, though it 
never succeeded in bring truly exhaustive. Moreover there are 
other difEiculties associated with it. Entry of a title in it does not 
prove that the work quoted was actually published, and it seems 
very likely that some tides were not transcribed from the names of 
the works themselves, but were dictated to the person writing. It 
not only records newly published books, but also the transfer of 
* Tht atUetor, vol. 14 (Spna^; 2955), pp. 
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copyrighe. There arc gaps in the registers for the years 1570 to 
J576. . In the registcra the works recorded arc, of course, in 
chroDological order; they do not have indexes. They have not 
been printed after 1708, though entries were made at Stationers* 
HaU up to 191a ; on rare occasions a person doing research might 
need to consult these originals, but they are such an incomplete 
record that they can be ignored for our present purposes. 

All the works that have been quoted so far as recording boohs 
published before 1700, with the exception of LowntUs and its 
smaller successor, The bock s^Uetcr's giake of Dc Ricd, have been 
extensive or exhaustive Usts, which are able to give us only the 
briefest details about the works they enter. As was indicated at 
the beginning of this chapter, if we require fuller bibliographicstl 
descriptions, we shall often find them in biblicgraphiea which arc 
more restricted in scope, such as the catalogues of the collecdons 
of early'prialcd hooks in individual libraries, in the lists of the 
outputs of presses in different areas. In the lists of early printed 
books on individual subjects, or in detailed author bibliographies, 
to quote only a few of such sources. Very many works are recorded 
in 

HAZLITT (W. G.) Handbook to the popular, poetical, and 
dramatic literature of Great Britain, from the invention of 
printing to the Restoration. 18^7. [Continued by] 
Bibliographical collections and notes on early English 
literature, 1474-1700. 1876-*90$. 6 vols. 

chough Dr. Esdaile has also cautioned us that this is inaccurate. 
The greater part of the work is made more accessible by the Gcrural 
index . . , of G. J. Gray (1893)- Haalitt gives us a collation by 
duiies, but not very fuU docriptioos of the boob he records; we 
must seek these in other worb, and the citation of examples of 
bibliographim in this chapter may appropriately be concluded with 
the mention of two of the finest of them as examples: 

UNGER (E. V.) a«rfJACKSON {W. A.) Carl H, Pforaheimer 
library : English literature, t475*t700- 1940. 3 vols. 

The Rothschild library : a caulogue of the coUcctioo 
eighteenth<encury printed boob and manuscripts formed by 
Lord Rothschild. 1954. 4 vols. 

The Pforaheimer library catalogue records some i, j00 printed items 
of its period, giving for each (1) a transcription of the title-page, (2) 
a note on the edition, (3) a collation, (4) a note on the contents, (5) 
a description of the binding and size, (6) an annotation " sometimes 
this will extend to several pages, giving infonnadon about the history 
of the book’s production and perhaps noting the number of copies 
of it known to exist, and {7) a record of its entry in bibUegraphies 
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and other library catalogues. Unfortunately only 55 ctf the X50 
copies printed were allotted to Great Britain. One of the 
tie of this kind of work from the reference librarian's point of view 
is that we can never really tell whether a work published between 
1475 and 1700 is in the Pforeheinser catalogue until we check it; if 
it is not, we may then have to search several other woiks of this kind 
for a foil biblic^phical description* and even then we shall some¬ 
times be unlucky. 

The same comment may be made about the Rothschild library 
catalogue as far as the eighteenth century is concerned. This 
collection was assembled over the relatively short period of twelve 
years and some authors of the period are not well represented, 
j. Swift, on the other band, is very well represented. Id this work 
^>739 recorded ; collations are given for aU books hated 

as first editions. The main alphabet is in author order, with addi¬ 
tional sections for presses and bindings. In the author part of the 
catalogue collective headings, such as “Anonymous prose”, 
“Anonymous verse” axid “Periodicals”, have been used. The 
catalogue was mainly the work of Miss N. M, Shawyer. 

One example of the difficulty experienced in tracing an item 
published as recently as the latter half of the nineteenth century 
may be helpfol. If we are given that period as the-time when the 
bock appeared and the author aod title of the work, Trvo « 
insriTonet and wsuranae lew, by A. Kirkwood, we should first consult 
the Catclogue ^ prinUd hooks of the British Museum and then the 
Bfi^lish catedogiu of hooks. The work is not recorded in either of 
these bil^cgraphies, nor Is it in Allibone. It is not in The Camhridgi 
bihliogrophy of English literalure (it would only have appeared there 
had it been reckoned a very important early book on its subject 
or if its author had been famous for other literary productions). 
It is not recorded in the author catalogues of either the London 
library or Edinburg Univerrity Libran'. At this stage we should 
consider consulting bibliograpMes of insurance and legal biblio¬ 
graphies. In fact the work was easily traced through the library 
catalogue of the Institute of Actuaries (if one’s own library catalogue 
does not record this work, it can be found listed in BesUmanj \ 
here we are told that it was published in Glasgow in 1874, 
Incidentally, too, we had then traced the whereabouts of a 
copy! 

Had this source proved frxuUess, we could reasonably have 
tried such works as Sweet and Maxwell's legal bMograpky and the 
printed catalogues of such law libraries as Gray’s Inn and the 
Middle Temple. Another approach would have been the 
biographical one. A. Kirkwood is not in the Dictmary of natioftd 
biograpl^, but there is an account of him in vol. 2 of Modem English 
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bicgraph^, by F. Boase (1897), and we arc referred to the Law How, 
vol, 86 (Mar. 1889), pp. 379*80 for an obituary. Neither of these 
two sources mention the work we ate seeking. Wc do learn, 
however, of hia connection with Glasgow. We might then consult 
printed catalogues of Scottish libraries, especially those of Scottish 
law Or insurance librarids. 

REFEREM^ES 

This chapter baa necessarily been largely an account of worb 
which have many nines been described elsewhere. The student 
may profitably read some of these carUcr accounts, such as the 
section on “ Ei^lish literature ” in chapter 9 of 4 student's manual 
of bibliagrcph^ by A. Esdaile, revised by R. Stokes {3^ ed., i 954 )« 
Dr. Esdaile’s fuller account in 77 u sources of Enilisk Uterasure (xgao) 
should also be studied ; not, however, for the purpose of learning 
the names of additional works of reference, but for learning more 
about the different kinds of them and studying how they can be used 

Wing has described " The making of the Skort^tU cata^ 
Usgusy 1641-1700 in the Papers of the BibHoirapkkd SoeUty ofAmancay 

vol. 45 (t 95 t)» PP* ^ , 

For reference purpose, in addition to using such works as 

WtTKfuU, Dr. Esdaile^s Swr«f . . . and TSs Cambridge bibliography tf 
English literature, A register of the bibliographies of the English language 
and Uteraiure (1925) by C. S. Northup may be consulted ; a revised 
edition cf it is in preparation. Also of value for reference arc 
G. Pollard’s “ General lists of boob printed in England”, SuUetin of 
the Institute tfHistorical Research, vol 96 (Feb. 1945)* PP* ^® 4 - 74 * 

A. GrowolVs Thru untiaies of English booktrade bibliogrtsphy (tgos). 
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DIRECTORIES OF SOCIETIES, INSTITUTIONS, ETC., 

AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF THEIR PUBLICATIONS 

In this chapter many diflereat kinds of reference books 
be considered. Directories of societies and insdtutioos (including 
directories of libraries) might properly bave been dealt with in 
chapter 5, which deals with directories, but they are a sufficiently 
important group of reference books for the m to have separate 
treatment. Some of them al» include details of the publications 
of the c^aoizations concerned- Lists of international organizations 
and bibli^aphies of their pubUcadoDS wil) also be briefly con* 
sidcred, thoi^h with one exception. Bibliographies of the 
publications of intergovemmcntal organizations are dealt with in 
the next chapter. 

PubUcadorrs of corporate bodies (the convenient name which 
comprehends this diversity ©f organkadons) are usually a very 
important part of the stock of most learned’ libraries, including 
the majority of special libraries. Like government publicadons, 
many of these works do not have individual authors and they can 
be elusive in library catalogues and bibliographies- Many of 
them cape entry in some of the lists of newly pubUshed books 
described in chapter 8- They are entered variously in the 
manuscript and printed catalogues of libraries, and it is often 
necessary to find out the rules by which any particular catalogue 
has been compiled before one can really be sure that some publica¬ 
tion of this kind is not in it. Spedal bibliographies of them are, 
therefore, very useful, as arc the directories of the organizations 
themselves, for it is not always easy even to verily the name and 
home of one of them. 

Some societies exist solely for the purposes of editing and 
publishing. Their productions arc usually limited to some 
particular field of study and many of them are concented with 
the publishing of historical material. Some of them set thciMelw 
limited and, when these are completed, the organization 
concerned is disolvcd. Thus the Wren Society has finished 
publishing a series of volumes which reproduce all the drawings 
and plans of Sir Christopher Wren that we have, and the Bach 
Gesellschaft has printed all the compositions of J. S- Bach. Others, 
such as the Ray Society (concerned with natural history) and the 

' Thij cerm inclu^ tli« ItiRe* public reference Hbraxies. 
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Early English Text Sodety, have not announced a limited 
programme. 

Apart from these publishing societies, other learned societies 
and professional organiaalions publish much that is of importance 
in roost fields of knowledge. They may sponsor treatises, mono¬ 
graphs, symposia, reports of conferences and special committees, 
reprints of historical material and bibliographies, as well as such 
serials as learned periodicals, abstracts or indexes, lists of additions 
to their libraries, examination papers, lists of their membera and 
annual reports. Many other corporate bodies, such as trade 
associatiotis and trade unions, may have publishing as a subsidiary 
activity, and they may issue some of the kinds of works enumerated 
above. These bodies may be contrasted with another group of 
societies, which have publishing as their chief purpose. Many 
local ar^sological societies fall into this latter group. 

In the consideration of the various types of t^erence boob 
which is now to follow, lho« which are international in scope will 
be considered first, and these wll be followed by the principal ones 
of interest to us which have national limitations. This means 
that some works which arc similar in kind have been separated from 
each other. The 

Yearbook of international o^aniaations. 1948' 

does not appear every year. Recently there have been issues for 
1951*52 and 1954-55. main part of the woric the organiza¬ 

tions arc classified into broad subject groups and descriptions of their 
aims and activities are given. The work is prepared and published 
by the Union of International Associations with the assistance of the 
United Nations. Though some other reference boob include small 
sections about international organizations, there is no other book 
which contains more than a fraction of the information in the Tear’ 
book of inUmaliemal otg<tnizatioiis. There are, however, a number of 
directories of intemational orgaiuzations limited by region of the 
world or by subject. Unesco’s Dirtciery of intmalional seientiju 
ergemzaiions (jznd «i., 1953) may be cited as an example. Both this 
publication and the Tearhook of ixiemaiiotutl orgamzaUoits cite repre¬ 
sentative publications issued by the organizations they list. 

Tracing the publications of the proceedings of international 
conference can be very difficult inde^. Ccnferences of this kind 
dealing with one field of knowledge, such as applied chemistry or 
history, are often held reg:ularly. They may, however, meet in 
different countries, and the proceedings of each are often published 
in the country concerned, by the national section of the intemational 
body. Moreover, in addition to the official proceedings, other 
publications may also appear, such as the reports of national delega- 
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tioru. In the official proceedings themselves, papers in several 
difTerent languages may appear side by side. Fortunatdy we have 

GREGORY (W,) ed. International congresses arid con¬ 
ferences, ]d40‘i937: a union List of their publications 
available in libraries of the United States and Canada. 

which is a very useful guide, not only to their official reports but 
to many unofficial ones as well. The record of the holdings of 
libraries is of little use to us in Britain, but the names of the 
publications listed are very valuable. The arrangement is 
alphabetieal by name of the intematlcnal meeting concerned ; 
diplomatic coiderences and those held under the auspices of the 
League of Nations are omitted. The work also has a subject 
index. 

Special lists of international {and sometimes national) coi^resses * 
dealing with special subjects are prepared from tiine to time. 
The holdings of British libraries of the proceedings of international 
scientiiic congresses are, for example, recorded at the back of the 
fVorld list of soxtniyie periodicals pubHshed in theytars jpoo-50 (grd ed., 
1952 ; see chapter 7) and there is an extensive list of those dealing 
with medicine and allied subjects at the beginning of the C” 
volume of the 4th series of tbe Tndex<aUilogue of the libray of the 
SvTgeon'CcneToTs Officoy VniUi Sides Army (1933). These are quoted 
as examples only, for there are other specif sources of this kind. 

Some r e fe re nce questions may involve the names and places of 
International meetings, but may not be concerned with publications. 
Works which merely list conferences without reference to their 
publications will assist her,e. In addition they will sometimes pro¬ 
vide us with our first clues In tracing publicatiom, for we cannot 
begin to look for these satisfactorily unless we have the correct name 
and date of the meeting concerned. Among the lists of forthcoming 
conferences we may cite the quarterly List of tnUrnaiiotul coffirenets 
and meetings published by the United States Department of State, 
though thL is not widely held in British libraries. More of the latter 
will have the Depcrlmeni of Stale hdUtin which includes a short 
calendar of this kind once a month. For scientific conferences we 
have British and American lis&. Our Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research issues Forthcamir^ irUemoticnel seienl^ and 
teehnieal cotferenees every six months, while the List (f international and 
foreign seienti/ie and technical meetings of the United States Nadonai 
Science Foundation is a quarterly. 

Many national a nd international conferences are announced in 
Mature. It is in periodicals, too, that we will usually 6nt find reports 
of the business transacted and papers read at these conferences. 
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chough in iome cases preprints of the contributions may have been 
officially distribuicd before the conference met. We often have to 
wait some months or even years for the full procecdii^ to appear. 

The most useful general directories of societies and institutions in 
British libraries are the followng: 

The world of learning. 1947- 

The yearbook of the universities of the Commonwealth. 

1914- 

Index generalis. 1919* 

Minerva : Jahrbuch dcr gelehrtcn Welt. 1891- 

The world of UmH appears every two years. It gives us, for 
each country, the names of societies, libraries, museums, universities 
and other institutions of higher education. In many cases 
professors of the universities are listed in full. There is an alpha¬ 
betical index of institutions but, unfortunately, no index of penoaal 
names. However, the 1954 edition extends to over 1,000 pages. 
Vu rearhook of lU unioersitus of the CommorajHalih is naturally able to 
give fuller information since its scope U more limited ; it does have 
a very useful index of names. 

At the time of writing there have been two editions of the Index 
since the 1939*45 war, those for 1958*53 (1953) *ft54“55 

(1955). 'This volume contains separate lists of univereities, institu- 
lions, observatories, hbrarics, sdcntilic institutes, and academics and 
learned societies. It has an index of names and an index of places. 
Minerva has not re-established regular publication since the 1939-45 
war ; in fact all that we have since then is a volume published in 
1952 for the universities and technical high schools in Europe. The 
institutions listed in this book are recorded under the name of the 
town in which they are sfuated- Miwma also has an index of 
names. • * 

Unwereiiies of the world otuside U.S-A., edited by M. M. Chambers 
{1950) is published by the American Council on Education. It is, 
to some extent, complementary to 7^ world of leandng and the 
Yearhook of Ou unaersities of ihe Ctmmrmealihy for it excludes lists of 
faculty members. It gives us details about the administration and 
courses of study, as well as introductory texis on the educational 
systems of various countries, and bibhographies. This work, too, 
is not free from errors and the part on the United Kingdom could be 
greatly improved. However, it is useful for inforrnation about 
universities in countries foreign to the United Kingdom and the 
United States. It is a companion volume to American unioersities and 
college: (quadrennially since 1928, latest edition 1952). 

works do not attempt to record the publications of the 
bodies they list—the task of malting such a world-wide bibliography 
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would b« very great indeed. Many of the pubUcadona of thu kind 
which appeared in the nineteenth century and earlier are to be 
found under the Academies ” heading in the Cauhgui of prinUd 
hocks of the Bridab Museum, a heading which, as has been noted in 
chapter 6, has been dispersed in the oew edidon of the catalogue of 
that library. Under this heading the arrangement is by town, but 
it has an index of the bodies listed. 

The world ff Uamng records many kinds of organisations 
(libraries, societies, universldes, etc.) ; there are also many 
^rectories, and some fuller guides, to these separate classes of 
corporate bodies Unesco has published a number of these. 
We have, for example, the Guide dos antres nationoax d'irformasion 
hibliogrf^hiquo (1953) and the InUmadonal repirtory of social science 
documerdation antres (1952). These are, perhaps, among the less 
successful of Uneaco's efforts. The information they contain is 
certainly useful, but both works are by no means exhaustive. In 
the first named work a maximum of four centres in any one country 
was set ; both works relied to some extent on (questionnaires, some 
of which were not returned. For the most part, however, diiec- 
torim of the separate classes of corporate bodies are concerned with 
one country only ; the best known records of this kind for the 
United Kingdom, the United States, France and Germany will be 
recorded later in this chapter. 

Sdentiiic and learned societies of Great Britain : a handbook 
compUed from cfhdal sources. 57 th ed. 1951. 

is a continuation of the Yearbook of scieni^ and Uamed societies (1884' 
1940). The 1951 edition was prepared by the British Council. 
The societies are classified under broad subject headings and 
reasonably detailed information about them is given. There is also 
an alphabetical index. A new edition is promised late in 1953 or 
in 1956 I this work is not now an annual publication. Lists of 
British societies are also included in the Trades directory ” section 
of the Post Office London directory and the appropriate section of 
Wkilaker's almanack. There are also dircciorics of the British sode- 
ties concerned with spedfic subjects, such as the Commonweolih hand¬ 
book (1949) of the Royal Empire Society, and sections listing societies 
in many specialised annuals. We have no general retrospective 
bibliography of the publications of British societies and few spedal 
ones, though the Institute of Historic^ Research intends to publish 
a Guide la ihe kistorical publications of the sodelies of England and Wales 
for the years 19x1*33; for the period since 1933, the annual 
Writings on BrittsA htstoiy may be consulted. The Institute also 
included such infonnadon in its Bulletin during the years 1989-46. 

There are several guides to British libraries, museums and an 
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galleries now, some of them bdng rwtricied to those in special areas 
or v> those dealing with special subjects. The discus^a here vA]\ 
be confined to the more recent one* and to those dealing with 
London. 

Libraries, museums and an galleries yearbook. 1897- 

HARROD (L. M.) The libraries of Greater London. 1951. 

IRWIN (R.) id. The libraries of London. *949. 

U.K. TREASURY. A guide to government libraries. 1953. 

MUSEUMS ASSOCIATION. Museums calendar. 1955- 

Although our readers may not demand these works often by name, 
they are importaiv to us as directories of collections and sources 
other than our ovn . The Librcrigt, museums and art galUrUsyearM 
was formerly an anjiual; since the 1939-45 however, editions 
have been published only in 1948 and 1955 (with 1954-55 
spine of the book, but not on the title-page). In addition to giving 
us reasonably full inlbimation about our public libraries, it deals also 
with other British libraries and has a separate section about foreign 
libraries. In this section some countries rccrivc fuller treatment 
othen. Sometime we are only given a few of the principal 
addresse and no further information. The last edition was edited 
by L- R. McColvin. 

The book edited by R. Irwin does not describe all the hbrane 
of London ; moreover some librario included have been given fuller 
treatment than others. The book consists of a scries ctf lectures 
delivered during a vacation course in London in 1948 : it is not a 
reference book in the strict sense of the terra. L. M. Harrod's work 
is a more formal guide which give the libraries in alphabetical 
order with brief but often useful information about each. Cnti- 
cism of this book has been directed chiefly at its index of subjects, 
wWeb often fails to direct the enquirer to the best source. The list 
of libraries itself is not exhaustive. 

A golds to gooemment Hbrariss Is not restricted to those in London. 
Reasonably full infonnacion about each is pven in the main part of 
the work ; this is arranged alphabetically by the names of the 
libraries. An index to the principal government publications held 
by government libraries and a cable showing which libranes 
8pcciali2e in which subjects are appended. Mention may also be 
made of the Oaidi to gooemwnt dsp^tneni and instilutionai HbrarieSy by 
A- J. Walford (7th ed. 1954)- This little work is mimeographed 
and has a restricted circulation. It is revised annually. Most of 
the general and special libraries it records are in London ; it 
includes the nam« of persons to conuct for information in the 
libraries listed. 
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For many years the standard guide to Briosh “ documentdtion 
eeDtrca’* vvas the AsUi dirt^Wy: a ptii* ^ icterus qf spioaiiztd 
tn Grioi BriiJM and Inlandy edited by O. P. Berwick 
(1928). It is arranged alphabetically by subjects, with indexes 
^ towns and persons. Under each subject heading It gives 
references to appropriate libraries, museums, sodeties, institutions, 
information bureaux, etc., as well as nodng relevant periodicals. 
Its record of the holdir^ of libraries is uneven and sometimes it 
will tell only of small special collections on a subject, when it is 
obvious that much larger resources on that subject are available 
in a larger, more general, library. Tbe defects of the wcric are 
due CO it having been compiled from the answers to questionnaires 
and letters, though despite its imperfections and age, it is still a 
useful work of reference. It will shortly be superseded by the AsUb 
directcry to sourets of aptdaHzfd xnfonruition in Grtat BriUun and Ireland. 
This new book had not appeared at the time this was written ; it 
is, however, expected to appear during 1956. 

Since the i939'45 war other useful accounts ofspedal subject 
fields have also appeared. They include A list of medical 
libraries and information bureaux in the British Isles”, by 
W. R. Le Fanu, Journal of docmentaHon, vol. a (December 1946), 
pp, 119*48, and the account of Italian collections in England 
appended to A rt£fri bsbUograpfy tf Italy, by W- O- Hassall; a slightly 
different verrion of the latter had also previously appeared in the 
Jovnai of documentalioit. 

Recently what had been a small gap in our reference sources was 
filled by Trusts & fmoidatioru : a s^l gfddt to .. . bodies operating 
in Great Britain and the Commwealth, compiled by G. W. Keeling and 
edited by T- Landau (1953). This gives infbimaiion about nearly 
1,000 such bodies. The activities of foundations arc now more 
extensive across the Atlantic and we may appropriately begin a 
consideration of American sources by mentioaing American founda¬ 
tions and their fields (ytb ed., 1955) issued by the American Founda¬ 
tions News Service. 

The United States government has prepared a comprehensive 
but not exhaustive Ust of American societies and other associations, 
NaHonol associations of the Uraied States, by J. Judkins (1949). This 
gives somewhat fuller information for trade organisations than it 
does for those of other typ«, it being a publication of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce. A revision of this work is badly needed. 
There are also several guides to societies concerned with specific 
subject fields, one of the most useful being SderUifie and technkal 
soexeties tf the Urdsed States and Canada, issued jointly by the National 
Academy of Sdences and the National Research Council (6th ed., 
* 955 )- 
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There are many guides to American libraries ; here we can only 
examine one or two recent examples 

American library directory. 190$- 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSp GIATlON. Directory of special 
libraries, compiled by I. L. Towner, 

DOWNS (R. B.). American library resources : a biblio¬ 
graphic^ gwde. t95Z. 

The latest edition of the Amirican library irtuUny is the aoth, 1954. 
It lists libraries in the United States and Canada gcographicaQy ^ 
state and city with brief information about each. School libraries 
are not included ; they are now listed in a separate publkaiion- 
There is an index of special collections. The publication of the 
Special libraries Association gives libraries in one alphabetical 
order with a subject index. Some libraries in countries other than 
the United States have been included, though we are not told luw 
they were chosen. It may be that membership of the Special 
libraries Association has led to their indurioa. Even as a guide to 
American special libraries the book is mediocre and we may some¬ 
times have recourse to the older Special library motauSy edited by 
R. Vormelker and others (4 vols., 1941-47) or, for the two principal 
dries, to thdr special guides. These are, lAbrary and reftrtnee 
fadlitus in tha ana af the Dirtriet afColmiia prepared by the Library 
of Congress (5th cd., 1955) and the Speeial libraries drsutary of 
Creaier hfew rorky compiled by the New York Chapter of the Special 
Libraries Association (6th cd., 1953)- These are both workmanlike 
tools with such useful information as the telephone numbers and the 
pames of the librarians. Both have subject indexes. 

Jlie work by Downs is a bibliographical record of what other 
persons have written about American library resources. In addi¬ 
tion to recording accounts of collections, it also lists catalogues and 
union catalogues of the holdings of libraries. It is arranged by the 
Dewey classification, with indexes of authors and sui:9ecu. 

Unesco and the Bibliothique Naiionalc have (x^operaied in the 
production of the 

Repertoire des bibliothiques de Prance. 1950-51. 3 vols. 
The first of thae is devoted to Parisian libraries and the second to 
libraries In the provinces. The third volume is devoted 10 “ centres 
et services dc documentation This division confomu to the idea 
widely held in France that a documentation centre can be dis¬ 
tinguished from a special library. Some special libraries in Paris 
have been included in volume one and their services have been cited 
again in volume three. The stress in volume three is on the analysis 
of the publications held, so that many small specialized collections 
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are listed in that volujne only. In all three volumes full details are 
given about the collections recorded and one can find which 
libraries specialize In which subjects easily. The present writer can 
testify to their uscTuhiessj he having had the pleasure of wearing one 
copy out through intensive use in the short period of three months I 

Biblicthiquti d* Ft0u* : dtseription de Uufs fmdi ft fiisUiri^ 4 $ Uur 
formation, by G. Serrurier (1346) gives a short account of the growth 
of each library^ includes a description of its collections, often* 
mentioning important individual items, and, for many libraries, 
bibliographical notes are added, recording other accounts of the 
libraries concerned and any printed catalogues they may have. 

There does not appear to be a receat directory of French 
societies ; Tht world of learning is one of the boohs we use for 
information about them. There is also the “ Mdmento ” section of 
the loosC'leaf En^UpidU de I'admimslratim Jranfoue, a monthly 
publication. 

A Bibliograpfue des traoaux seientifiguespubtidj par Us socutUs saoasius 
de la Frtmee, by J. Deniker and R. Descharmes (1895-1902) U 
unfinished (A-Sarthe has appeared), but a parallel work begun by 
Comte Lastcyrie du Saillant for ^ historical and arcbaK>Iogic^ 
publications of French societies covers the years td&8>t9io and 
another continuation covering 1910-40, by R. Gandilhon, is in 
prt^eas. In thh work, the arrangement is hist by ddparkment and 
then by town ; the contents of the individual volumes published 
by the societies concerned are enumerated In full. Volume three, 
cairying the alphabet to “ Haute Savoie " (under “ S ”) has been 
completed. 

For Germany we have 

STIFTERVERBAND FOR DIE DEUTSCHE WISSEN- 
SCHAFT. Vademccum deulschcr Forschungsstatten. 
^ 954 * 

a detailed list of the research organizations in all subjects of know¬ 
ledge in the Federal Republic and in Wet Berlin. The entries arc 
in a deified order, with detailed indexes. Industrial research 
laboratories have not been included. Mention may also be made 
of the annual Die Buadesrtpub^ : Tcschenimeh Jvr VerwaiUmgS’ 
bumte ; IS54-55 (iQM) ^ latest edition available at the time of 
writing. Th^ gives information about the federal and Landir 
governments also many societies and universities. There Is a„ 
general index of personal names. There is no separate section for 
libraries ; for these we have two directories? 

Adressenveizeichnis deuiscber Blbliotheken. 1950. 

Jahrbuch der deutschen Blbliotheken. >902- 
The former was prepared by the Oefrcntlichc WIssenschaftlichc 
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Bibliolhek in Berlin. The cities and towns in which the libraries 
are situated are arranged alphabedcally. The preface points out 
that the work is stronger for the German iDemocradc Republic (in 
eastern Germany) than it is for the Federal R^ublic of Germany 
(in the west). The second pubhcadon listed above resumed 
publication in 1950, after a pause of seven years, and since then 
edidons have appeared in 2952 and 1955. 

It will be seen that, for most subjects, the countries that have 
been dealt with Imve no bibliographies which are cataloguing 
separately and fully the present output of their learned sociedes 
anr^ institutions. In some countries there are studies of the 
historical growth of their sociedes, but these usually deal only 
incidentally with their publications. 

It was mentioned earlier in this chapter that many British 
societies are listed in the Post O^et London Srectory; it is worth 
remembering that many other directories, both British and foreign, 
will be helpful in providing, not only the addresses and sometimes 
other details about societies, but brief informadon about libraries, 
research insdtutions, etc. 


REFERE^iCBS 

John Cohen and others have provided a good general introduc¬ 
tion to the *' Natural history of learned and scientific societies ”, 
vol. 173 (20 February 1954), pp. 338*33. 

The essays in the i ith edition of the Emyclop^dia BHUmmea on 
"Academies” and "Societies, Learned” arc worth exatoining, 
but the latter consists largely of a long catal^ue of ^heir publica¬ 
tions. In the 14th and later edidons the information given in the 
I Ith about "Academies” has been reduced, but additional 
material about American ones has been added. The heading 
" Sociedes, Learned " has been replaced by different accounts of 
such topics as " Astronomical sociedes ” and " Sociedes of art ”, 
etc. The 1953 Cham^m's etuycUptsdic also has articles on 
" Academio ” and " Learned societies ” which help to distinguish 
between the various kinds of bodies dealt with in this chapter. 
There Is also a section on academics in voL 1 of F. Milkau’s 
Handhueh dsr Bihtiothekswissaischa^ by A. von Hamack (pp- 850-76). 
A second edition of MWum is in process of pubhcadon. G. 
Schneider devotes part of chapter twelve of his Handbiuh dor Bihtio^ 
graphio (1930) to IribUographies of the publications of societies. 

It is most imporCent that students should examine themselves, 
not only the bibliographies quoted in this chapter, but also examples 
of the kinds of work they record. Students should not, for example, 
attempt to write about the proceedings of intemadonal conferences 
without ever havli^: seen or used any of them. 
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It may be objected that a work like Ammeax Ubray nswus : a 
bihlio^t^hicai by R. B. Downs, is of litde practical, use ia this 
country. Students should, hcpwever, be able not only to dte the 
princii^ books which they would use for a particular purpose, but 
to discuss the kinds of guides to libraries and sources of inibnnation 
that we have and need. For this purpose it is very instructive to 
see how the problem has been Cackled in different countries. 



Ckaptbsl Ifi 


GOVEE^NMENT PUBLICATIONS 

Because government publicatioas have been given a chapter 
of their own it should not be thought that they arc ncccMarily 
different from other books. There are three principal reasons for 
dealing with them separately. We may have to use different 
bibliographical works for tracing references to them ; few of them 
have individual authors and there arc many complications in 
finding the correct heading for those entered in library catalogues 
and bibliographies under their corporate authors and, thirdly, 
we may have to acq uire them from special sources and not through 
ordinary booksellers. It should not be thought that they deal 
with a restricted group of subjects only, such as those concerned 
with the business of government; in subject coverage they range 
over a field almost as wide as that of books published by “ ordinary " 
publishers. In our reference work, we may frequently find that 
the best book for our purposes on some medical subject, on building, 
archeology or cducadon (to take some random examples) will be 
a government publication. When readers ask specifically for a 
particular govenunent publication, but give us ii^equate details 
about it (as not infrequently happens), we are likely to have difficulty 
in finding it, Chat^es in governmental structure, such as 
amalgamations, transfers of sub-departments and the creation of 
sew departments and offices, may add to our difficulties in 
idend^ing the “ authorship of certain items. 

In the largest general libraries the acquisition and conservation 
of this kind of material is usually the spedal concern of a 
department or an individual, to whom difficult enquiries tend to 
gravitate. 

Definitions of government publications are usually made wide 
enough to include both items printed by a government and those 
printed elsewhere at its expense or with its authority. They may 
be sponsored by national, provincial or local governmental bodies. 
Publications ctf intergovernmental organizations, such as the 
United Nations, are also appropriately considered here, and short 
sections oa them will now precede a discussion of the publications 
of national governments. 

If one chooses relative accesribility to distinguish between the 
works issued by the United Nations, they fall into three classes: 
restricted documents (which are not publications in the strict 
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ttmt of the word), unrotricted docujxienu not on general sale, 
and publications on general sale. The first class will not worry any 
librarians except th^e of the United Nations itself and certain 
governmental librarians. Most of the items in the second class are 
emmeographod ; they will be found in libra^es dengnated by the 
United Nations as depositories. In the United Kingdom these 
libraries are the British Museum, the British Library of Political 
and Economic Science, the House of Commons, the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, the Bodleian, Cambridge Universiry 
XJbrary, the National library of Scotland, the National Library of 
Wales, and the public libraries of Biimii^ham, Glasgow and 
Manchester.* The third class will be the items with which most 
libraries will deal and the vast majority of them will be printed. 
In Britain many works in this latter class can be purchased from Her 
Majeat/s Stationery OfRce. 

There are thirteen specialised agencies related to the United 
Nations; these bodies are also responsible for many important 
publications. Some c>( them also produce many mimeographed 
documents. Among these bodies are the Pood and Agriculture 
Organization, the International Labour Organisation, Unesco 
and the World Health Organization. Those documents and 
publications* of Uie United Nations and its specialized agencies 
received in the United Nations Library at New York are recorded 
each month in 

United Nations documents index. January 1950- 
Each issue has a subject index ; these cumulate annually. Some 
of the specialized agencies also have separate bibliographies of their 
own documents and publications. The United Nations records the 
items it has placed on sale in an annual catalogue entitled VniUd 
/Action: puiiicatwu. Of these there is a useful cumulation for the 
years i945-54> with the title Ttnytoxi Umud J/atiw puhUeshons, 
io rgss : a eauibgiu (1955). It should be noted that 

(his work dos not include (935 publications. For the documents 
of the United Nations not pla^ on sale and issued bdbre 1950, use 
must be made of a series of Chteh lists ; these have not all been 
completed and published at the time of writir^. Some 41,000 
documents and publications in EngUsh had been issued by the 
United Nations t^ore 1950. 

There are numerous other mtcr-govenunental organiations 
outside the United Nations group ; many of them publish Items 
of importance regularly. Tracing chrir pubbeations Is often a 
very difficult and sometimes a hopeless task. A highly selective 

’ Sets axe siso to be found in a few Biitub libraries, inchidina thatof iHr 

Unitnl Natioiu Inibmaiion Centre ia London. 

• Ratricted (conlidendtJ) mnlerials and iatemal papers” are not listed. 
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Wbliography is included in the quarterly InUnAtiond orga/iKaticn. 

The Yearbook of inUraetional orgenizations, which was died 5 n 
chapter ii, will sometimes give us a due or, if the pubJicadon 
we arc seeking is recent, the montWy periodical issued 

by the same organisation as the Yeerbo^ ... may be of help. What 
remains of the scanty bibliographical apparatus will not be described 
here.^ 

Like the United Nations, the League of Nations did not make 
generally available or record in its bibliographies ail its documenu. 
This should be born in mind when consulting the guides and 
bibUographies of League publications. The most useful general 
guide io them is 

AUFRIOHT (H.) Guide to League of Nations publications : 
a bibliographical survey of the work of the League, J 9J20*47. 

1951. 

Books like this one should be kept by many of the smaller library 
systems that do not possess many of the documents concerned, for, 
among other uses, they arc of considerable assistance in transcribing 
correctly requests for books which It is desired to obtain on loan 
from other libraries. Aufricht has included references to the more 
important League of Nations documents which were not placed on 
sale as well as references to items which were sold. The actual 
texts of a few League documents are reproduced at the end of the 
book. A more complete list of League items placed on general sale 
has been published : Pahlkalions issuad (1935), which, with its six 
supplements, brings the record down to 1946. There is also a 
separate work by M. J. Carroll for the period 1920*36, in five 
volumes. 

Returning now to the subject of the publications of national 
governments, there arc several Wbliographies of their bibliographies 
which arc international in scope. Gooermmt doc\i 7 neni bibliogfophy 
*n Ms VmUd States and sljstMsftf, by J* ®* Childs (3rd'ed., 1942) was 
carefully compiled, but it is now somewhat out-of-date. A fourth 
edition of this work is in preparation. In the meantime we can use 
H. F, Conover’s Qment national bibliograpkia (1955)- There is sc^ 
more recent information in volume two of the Index b'^liogr^hiaes 
edited by T. Besterman (1952) and in annex one of Unesco’s 
Handbeak on the international exchange of publica^ons (1950), but the 
tatlf has not really been well done in these later publications. 
XJnesco has, however, organized a study of the current national 
bibliographies of official publications from all countries which 

* Those interested enn obtain some idea of the probiem (nun th e pr omt 
writer’s pepv 00 “ The documoia and publicadoni of inieroatsonal ernaiss* 
boai ”, HeoUa ^dstvwurwn, toI. 17, pp. 8 *‘ 7 ' f*"* issued as Unesco 

document SS/X^/t. 
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includes an Inventory of them. This haa not been published at the 
time of writing. There is no comprehensive international bibho> 
graphy of these publications themselves, though a small selection of 
those issued in difierent countries will be found at the ends of the 
various sections of the ytSfhook. There is one valuable 

bibliography of the ptrioScah published by governments foreign to 
the United States. 

GREGORY (W.) List of serial publications of foreign 
governments, i8i5'i93i. 

arranged by countries, each bang subdivided by department. 
This work is a union catalogue of the holdings of American libraries, 
but this part of its contents ia of little use to British libraries. 

Descriptive bibliographical guides to the government publica¬ 
tions of individusd countries are valuable in large reference libraries 
but, unfortunately, there are few of these. Such a guide might tell 
us briefly about the inception and growth of government printing 
and publishing in the counoy concerned, and should s]*ei inform 
us of the general character of the publications of individual depart¬ 
ments and of all the bibliographies of them that are likely to be 
of use. Sometimes also the principal serials, series and other 
works of reference ace recorded, 'niere are, fortunately, a number 
of such guides to the government publications of the United 
States, including L. J. Schmeckebier’s Govenmni puilicaiioru and 
ifuir use (2nd ed., 1939) and D. C. Tomkins’s Materials jar the study 
of the fiderai ^oerrment (194^). The most recent work of this kind 
and rite one that is the most genial in character is 

BOYD (A, M.) United States government publicatioju, 
3rd ed., revised by R. £. Rips. 1949. 

Some guides to British government publications are cited in the 
references at the end of the present chapter; the accounts of 
British statistical publications cited at the end of chapter 4 may also 
be consulted. 

Complete retrospective blbbogmphies which themselves list 
the output of a country over a period of years arc sJso dcsliable, 
and such works exist for Norway and Italy. In Britain, aUs, we 
only have them for parliamentary papers. 

If we. divide current British government publications into 
groups according to their relative accessibility, we shall Hod that 
we have three classes: printed items which are listed in oSdal 
bibliographies; those which are available, but which are not 
recorded in the official bibliographies ; and those whose circulation is 
restricted ; the latter, needless to say, are also omitted from official 
bibliographia. Libraries will, of course, be almost wholly concerned 
with those in the first class, and before devoting some time to a dis- 
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cuasion of them, 1 propose to dispose of the second aod third 
categories. 

The second class ought not to exist as such ; they should be 
entered in the oiBcial bibliographies. However, government 
departments do occasionally issue items which are not pbced 
on general sale but which are usually obtainable if enquiry is 
made. The third plaw includes a number of important works 
which are likely to be found only in a limited number of libraries, 
in some cases only in those of government departments. Many 
of the publicadoJis of the service departments and of H.M. Customs 
and Excise, are not available to most libraries. This also applies to 
some special reports and memoranda which are either eonfidendal 
or of very liiruied interest. Another important set of books are 
the geographical handbooks prepared for the Naval Intelligence 
Division of the Admiralty during the I 939'45 war ; in some cases 
these volumes are probably the best that have been written on the 
countries concerned ; diey are not, however, available to the 
general public and it is unlikely that they will be released, because 
they include a certain amount of materiai which ia already copy* 
right, and the task of disentangling this from the original material 
would be a difficult one. Among the items which are in fact 
available to interested persons, aithot^ they are not listed in the 
ofiidal bibliographies, an the bibliographies issued by tbe libraries 
of a number of government departments, administrative and 
explanatory circulars, and some publicity material. The Board of 
Trade now includes a list of its publications not in the H.M.S.O. 
catalogue in each issue of fuiluaiims tn tAs Board of Trcdo Libray. 

There are probably many other government documents which are 
circulated only among the government personnel concerned ; these 
will most likely pass into the archives of the department is 
question and dicre will be no possibility of outside libraries 
obtairung them. The amount of material denied to the 
general public is, however, much smaller than chat which 
was inaccessible earlier in our history. Nearly everything required 
by medium'sized and smaller general libraries is now entered in 
tbe official bibliographies, and such instltudoas do not bav% to 
worry unduly about what has been omitted. These defects are, 
however, often very annoying to large and specialized libraries 
and to p e rsons dc^g research. 

Tbe majority of British government publications are printed 
and published by Her Majesty's Stationery Office (often referred 
to as H.M.S.O., a custom which will be followed in the rest of this 
chapter). 

British goveminent publications on general sale are divided 
into two classes, “ parliamentary publications ” and “ non* 
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parKameniary publications”. Parliamentary papere are those 
which have been officially recttved by one of the Houses of 
Parliament; nowadays those of the House of Commons are by far 
the most important. The first of the Cominons papers was the 
" Grand remonstrance ” of 1641; its publication was preceded 
by a healed debate as to whedier the Commons could print an 
item on its own. House of Lords papers are small in number these 
days; before r^oo there were over one hundred a year, but many 
cf these were also included in the Commons series. From 1900 
to 1950 the House of Lords index included references to command 
papers, although these items were actually included only in the 
Commons Series- 

Parliamentary papers have been issued In numbered series 
since 1801, though there are few libraries in Great Britain which 
have all them and fewer which have considerable holdings of 
the items issued before 1801. At that time some were printed in 
the Jn/TTuiis of the Houses and some published separately. Early 
parliameniary papers are not uncommonly required by persons 
doing research. 

parliamentary papers are not distir^uished from non¬ 
parliamentary ones by subject content; indeed some serial items 
have been transferred from the one group to the other at various 
dmes; this changing was especially common during the years 
1915-22. T^us when it U noted that pariiamenury papers 
increased considerably up to 1914* aod that since that year there 
have not been so many, we should consult the relative output of 
non-parliamentary papers before coming 10 conclusions about 
trends in the amount and value of government publications. 

ParilaiDcntary papers can be arranged in two " official *’ ways . 
(though in moat libraries they are better closely classified) : first, 
according to the way they are set out in the monthly lists published 
by H.M.S.O., and secondly, according to the arrangcmeiit specified 
by the annual title-pages and indoces to them*; this latter method 
is often adopted by libraries which take them all. The first 
arrai^ement distinguishes between House of Lords papers and 
bills, House of Commons papers, House of Commons bills, and 
command papers. All these classes, except command papers, arc 
numbered consecutively each session. Command papers have 
been numbered in four scries from 1833 onwards, though the 
numbers were not placed on the docun^ents themselves undl 1870. 
Nos. 1-4322 were issued in 1833-1869 ; nos. 0.1-0.9550 in 1870- 
1899 j nos. Cd.x-Gd.9239 in !900*i9i8 ; while the present aeries 
started with Cmd.i in 1919. Command papers consist of docu- 

«'fbey aro first publbhed unbound ; ahei die ead of each MMion. dde pas«« 
and indexa are provided for diom. 


11 
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menu reladog to matters likely to be the sut^ecc of early legialaiion 
or arc items which are ocberwisc necessary for all members. In 
theory they are presented by command of the Crown, without a 
formal order by either House ; in feet they arc presented by public 
departments, and the decision as to whether a publication is to be 
a command paper or a non-parliamentary one is taken by the 
department concerned, subject to Treasury regulations. 

The arrangement used when parliamentary papers are collected 
into seO to agree with the offidal indexes, is, for the House of 
Commons, as folbws i {») public bills, (U) reports of committees, 
(Ui) reports of commissioners (including those of royal com¬ 
missions), and (iv) accounts and papers, the last being the most 
numerous. 

The annual reports of subordinate government departments, 
the reports of smaller departmental committees, those of working 
parties and the minutes of evidence before royal commissions are 
usually non-parliamentary papers. This latter group also includes 
most of the publications dealing with scientific and technical sub¬ 
jects, health, education, employment and commerce ; in fact the 
majority of what might be called the routine papers and reports of 
investigations made by the various government departments. 

Some government publications axe entered in Tht BHlish 
natiotuil bibliography, The boakseUer and The pablisher's eixcular; 
entries in The booheUer axe carried into Whisker's cumulaiin booh 
Uft. The needs of even small libraries arc unlikely to coiruade 
exactly with the aelcctions made by the publications just cited. 
In the classified portion of H^itaher's aimulaJin hah list the govern¬ 
ment publications axe brought together. They are not, as has 
already been stressed, restricted by subject; this division of fVhiiaker's 
is a form division adopted for alleged convenience. 

Many small and all medium^lzed libraries will need some, 
and the largest general libraries all, of the current bibliographies 
of its own publications issued by H.M.S.O. Taking these bibli{^ 
graphies in order of frequency of publication, the first is the Daily 
lisl of gwemmeni publiectians. This is a mimcc^phed publkadcm 
which libraries receive free of charge if they spend above a certain 
sum annually on H.M.S.O. publications. In it the new 
parliamentary publications are set out in the order indicated 
earlier, and these are followed by the non-parliamentary ones, 
the latter being arranged by the issuing department or body. A 
further section of miscellaneous items includes the publications of 
those international organizations for which H.M.S.O- acts as a 
sales agent. There is no subject index. The printed monthly 
and annual lisU, Governmenl publications : monthly list and Gcoerrtmenl 
publications : eonsolulaied list have first a parliamentary list and then 
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a *' dasriii«d ” list. The latter records non*par]tamenUTy pubU- 
catioas, those parliamencary publications which are idenUBed 
with individual departments and also the publicationa of inter' 
national organizations mentioned above. A third section lists 
periodicals. Both these publications have indexes of subjects and 
names.’ Statutory instruments are in the Dotlj list .. . only; 
indexes to them are cited later in this chapter. 

Although parliamentary papers are included in the annual 
Gootmment pablieatums: consoUdaUd list, those of the House of Com* 
mons also have, as has already been mentioned, their own annual 
index, called the List cftU bUlst nports, utimaUs and aaounls and olhr 
paptrs prinUd by ordtr of du Hotsss ^ Cmme/u and ofp^srs prtstnUd by 
eomm^, with a gsntral alphaboiUd intUx ifursta. This work abo 
conveniently cumulates, the last cumulative volume being that for 
1944'45 to ! 948-49 published in 1950. GoMntmanl puHuatiofu : 
eensolidaud list does not cumulate ; its volumes have, however, been 
given continuous paginations in Bve-year groups from 1936 and 
three cumulative indexes have been published covering the yean 
>95^50 (>952*54)’ From January [$50 onwards cards have been 
prepared by H.M.S.O. for each of the items it has placed on sale ; 
su^riptions can be placed for these. 

We have a series of retrospective bibliographies for House of 
Commor^ ... papers ... One of these hu been conveniently 
reprinted of late. It is the Caialogui cstd bnoiau ^ parlianu/tiery 
peptrs, i6g6»tSs4 originally produced by J. & L. Hansard & 
Sorts. This facsimile edition (1953) has an introduction by P. and 
G. Ford which abo includes a select Ibt of Mouse of Lords papers 
not in the breviate. This indefatigable couple have put lu further 
in their debt with their Stlecl list of British parliaimnSvy papsrs, 
tSgp (1953) and their A bnoiaU ^ptsrlitmKniary papers, 

({951) ; these again include some House of Lor^ iiemi. It wHl 
still be necessary for us to consult the official retrospective indexes 
sometime#, because the work of the Fords is avowedly select. These 
early official indexes have many idiosyncrades. The Fords have 
concentrated on material " issu^ by committees and commissions 
or similar boditf of investigation Into economic, social and consti' 
tuiional questions, and matter# of law and adminutration There 

b a difference of method between the SsUet list.., and A bmiato .... 
The former merely Ibts reports and indexes them by subject, while 
the Brmaie abo giva “ a statement of the terms of reference, argu¬ 
ment, conclusions and the recommeodations made.” It has an 
index of chairmen. The prefaces to these works contain maicriai 
of interot to the student of govemmenc publicatioru. 

i GoMmiuiU pMteatwv; wmlidaSsJ hit fir 194$ (<9^0) eoot&ios &n intmstin« 
pnbee. 
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Retrospective bibliographies of the publications of the House of 
Lords, covering man/ years in one alphabet, deal with the period 
i$ox-i 884/5 ; from 1885 to 19SO there arc separate annual indexes, 
while for items since that date reference should be made to the 
Gc9tnmgrtt publica^ns eonsolidaUd Hft. In recent years separate 
indexes have not been published because the Dumber of House of 
Lords papers has been very small. 

There are a number of other useful retrospective biblicgraphies 
in addition to those already mentioned 5 they arc set out in a small 
pamphlet issued by H.M-S.O., GosTmuni publwHims : o^uU 
ittdexu, lists, guidts oM taidfjguts (i 955 )' Of the unofficial biblio¬ 
graphies covering many years, one of the most useful is the section 
of the Library of Congress catalogue (see chapter 6), which records 
the British government publications held by that* library. The 
twro volumes of the main work can be obtained separately and 
are of great use in a large British hbrary. Their dtle is as Mows: 
Caldog r)f OnaS variss npresented fy librory of Congnss prisiUd 

cards isswd to Jdj 31, (1944* 2 vols.). This catalogue is an 

“ author ” catalogue, in contradistinciion to the other retrospective 
biblit^raphies which have just been mentioDcd, for they are all 
subject indexes. 

There arc no official retrospective subject indexes to non- 
parliamentary publications covering all of them, and tracu^ those 
published in the nineteenth century is often a very difficult matter. 

Nor is there a general list of the British government publications 
which are in print at the pr«cnl time. Separate lists are published 
by H.M.S.O. for many departments, recordii^ for the most part 
their items which are sdll in print (though this is act always the case, 
for sectional list 24, which is quoted again later in this chapter, also 
includes out-of-print iteras). The sectional lists will often help us to 
identify quickly a government publication of whose date we are 
unsure; they arc frequently revised. They should be kept 
in alj but the amaUcst reference libraries, and used in the 
same way as arc the catalogues issued by individual commercial 
publishers. A list of the sectional lists is included at the beginning 
of Ccoemment pubHcaliov : consolidaisd list 733f. Some of the more 
recent sectional lists record items on one subject issued by more than 
one department. 

It is now proposed to review some of the principal kinds of 
British government publications in more detail, and tho» connected 
most intimately with the current activities of Parliament will be 
dealt with first. 

The official reports of the debates in both Houses of Parliament 
are published daily, one for the Commons and one for the Lords, 
when the Hou$» arc sitting. These are followed by weekly 
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editions, &nd eventually these unbound issues are superseded by 
two series of bound volumes, one for each House. Each of these 
volumes has an index of names and subjects, and in the last volume 
of each series for each session there is an index covering the whole 
of that session. The daily editions are produced at great speed so 
as to be available to members on the morning after the day with 
which they deal. Errors detected in them are corrected In the 
bound volumes. 

Earlier in our history offidal reports were not made, nor were 
unolBciaJ ones always available to the public soon after the debates 
took place. We now have various unofficial series avaibble to us 
for the eaiher years.^ The present series can be traced back to 
(803, though when this series began it was unofficial; it was 
produced by the Hansard family until 1899. The‘present day 
debates are stiU referred to as “ Hansard ”, the name having been 
reinstated on the publications themselves in 1944. They have 
only been printed by our government since 1909. Up (o that year 
only the chief speeches were printed in full, with summaries of the 
others; from that date complete verbatim reports have been 
issued. la that year, too, the debates were first published in 
separate series for each House ; previously they had been Issued 
in volumes together. 

On 13 February, 1949 there was a mistake in Hansard ; the 
question was raised In the House of Commons next day. The 
Speaker said that Hansard was not tbe official report The official 
record was the Votes and proceedings \ there it was correct. The 
mistake in Hansard would, however, be automadcaUy corrected 
now that it had been mentioned.^ 

The official reports of debates in standing committees are a 
separate series which have been published since 1919. There are 
also some other series of documents pr e pared for members of 
Parliament and Lords which are not recorded in the official 
bibliographies and which are taken by very few libraries. These 
consist, in part, of the documents which members are given each 
day during the session, weekly lists of public bills and statutory 
rules and orders, and ” supply lists The essentials of these are 
' abstracted and given a continuous pagination as tbe VaUs and 
proceedings. Both Houses also have Journals ; In the case of the 
Commons it dates back to 1547, while that for the Lords began in 
1509. In the early years mey contain important records of the 
substance of the proceedings in both Houses ; as a record of the 

* Fat s liR of tbese, see BeUot (H. H.) and Seer (B. S. de). Genenl 
coUecuoDj of reports of psrliamentaiy debates siftoe tdSo.” dulUtin ef tht 
JnsUSfde ef Hiitofkal RtsusA., vol. 10 (1033), pp. 

> The Ttncf of (8 February, baa an uuereanng leader on tbe subject oo 
p. 3. 
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form of the proceedings they arc evidence in courts of law. They 
have both annual and elaborate ten yearly indexes, for 'tbe 
precedents they record govern present-day parliamentary pr^ 
ceduie. They are, however, only to be found in the larger and 
more specialized librancs of the country, in distinction to Hansard 
which is, Or should be, available in many medium^ized and «rnal 1 ^ 
libraries. 

Bills presented in either House are first published separately 
(usually on pale green paper); if they are passed into law, they are 
then published separately as acts. Both these sea of documents 
are parliamentary papers, but only the bills are included in the 
series of volumes of parliameDtary papen. Separate volumes of each 
year’s acts are also published ; these have indexes. 

For a collection of tbc texts of the laws in force in the United 
Kingdom the official edition is The (3rd revised edition, 

^950, S 3 vols.) ; these volumes have Ths sloiuUs inised lettered on 
their spnes and it is by this title that they are ohen known. These 
volumes must be supplemented by the annual volumes of Thi public 
general eels and Chufeh Assembly meesura for enactments since 1^48. 
If one wishes to emend one’s text of The sicUiies to indicate the e^ecc 
of subsequent legislation, use can be made of the annual volume 
entitled AnneUU\MS fo aels provided for this purpose. Earlier collec¬ 
tions of the laws in force had the titles The sicUUes ef Ihe rsa/m and 
The Statutes at large ; practising lawyers are, however, most likely 
to use the third edition of The sUUxsSes or an unofficial edition of our 
laws, such as Nalsbury*s. 

We have a two volume Judex to the statutes ia Jane (latest edition 
covering the legislation to 31 December 1954, published in 1955, 
a vols.) and a Ckronolo^eal table of the statutes (latest edition covering 
the legislation to gt December, 1954, published in 1955). The 
Stationery Office describes these two publications as nonnally '* 
annuals; they have not, however, appeared regularly every year. 
In (he Cftrmalagteal table .. . the effects of subsequent legislation are 
indicated for each act. Amendments to acts passed prior to 1949 
are starred to warn us that we will not find the complete texts in 
force in The statutes (^rd, revised ed.). Acta which have been 
repealed, which are loc^ or personal in character and certain acts 
relating to Ireland are printed in italics. 

Mention may also be made of the useful unofficial publication 
Current law (1947- .) which appears monthly and cumulates Into 

the Current law yearbook and into the Cuneni law consolidation. So for 
there has been one issue of the latter ; it covers 1947-51 (1952). 
This publication abstracts not only laws and statutory instruments, 
but also judicial decisions. It has a ntunber of valuable features 
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Including an alphabetical index in the annual volumes ; these 
indexes cumulate. 

Acu of Parliament are often quoted (correctly) io the following 
fashion : 7 & 8 Geo. 6. c. 31; this bdi^ the description of the 
Education Act> 1944> Explained in detail it means that this act 
is number thirtynme In the Statute Book tor the parliamentary 
session held in the seventh and righth years of the reign of King 
George VI. 

Local and private acts are not published by H.M.S.O. nor are 
they issued in collected form. H.M.S.O. does, however, publish 
an annual index to them, and has also published some retrospective 
indexes, including an IntUx So total and personal osls emsisting s/ 
cUssifitd lists of the local and personal and prioaie acts and special orders 
and special pToeedfifi orders, iSot’Tgfy (1949). These acts deal with 
a wide variety of subjects, including bridges, roads and canals, 
‘ntcy arc not to be found in quantity in very many British libraries, 
many of the latter being satisfied with those which concem the 
locality in which they are rituated. Some of the most extensive 
collections are in law libraries which are not siccessible to the 
general public. 

Statutory instruments (formerly called statutory rules aod 
orders) are l^islative enactments which do not have to follow 
the course through Parliament which hih'i do, though Parliament, 
when making provision for their production, usually stipulates 
that new instruments must be laid before both Houses for a period 
before they come into effect. The great majority of them ate first 
publiriied as separate items by H.M.S.O. and they are later 
cumulated into annual volumes with the title. Statutory instrwnants. 
Local and personal items and Instrumeots revoked during the year 
of their appearance are not included in these volumes. The stata^ 
taiy mUs and orders .. . (i949-3a, 25 vols.) is the third edition of a 
collection giving us tbe texts of orders in force, under broad subject 
headings. It also includes orders in Council and letters patent 
issued under the royal prerogative affecdug the consdtudons of the 
colonies, regulating appeals to Her Majesty in Council, or making 
laws as to colonial currency. It excludes instruments of a local, 
personal or temporary character. Miscellaneous rules and ordeis 
which are not stamtory in character are published in the London 
gazette. 

We also have a separate annual volume entitled Guide to Gooen- 
meni orders, indexing statutory rules and orders and statutory instruments in 
forts, which is the alphabetical subject index to tbe twenty-five 
volumes of the collection and to the annual volumes since. Tbe 
twenty-five volumes can be kept u]>to-date by maldiig the altera¬ 
tions indicated in a separate annual volume entitled S.l. effects 
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(1952' , published 1953* •)• All the orders of a general 

character still in force are also list^ in a UiU which also 

appears annually. A List of jUOaimy insinmwiis k published each 
month, semi^mnuaily and aAQually ; these prowle guides to the 
current orders pending the puUkadon of the other annusJ volumes 
described earlier. 

The publications of various govemmeat departments ^ be 
roughly grouped for the purposes of description. The majority 
of non*parliamentary publications will lall into one of the categories 
nientioned below, tl^gh it should be remembered that some of 
the documents which also fit into these classe and which have 
been prepared by government departaaeno will have been 
published as parliamentary papers. 

The British government publishes much that is of importance 
on science, technology medicioe. The Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, for ctample, has under its segis a 
number of research boards which jHiUisb the results of thdr 
investigations into such sulgects as building, roads, wat® pollution, 
etc- The Medical Rocarch Council and the Ministry of Health 
publish the raults of investigations in thm fields. Other technical 
publications are issued by die service departments, while the 
Ministry of Agriculture is another source of many publications in 
its particular sphere. A recent and exienavc set of publications 
in this group arc the reports on German and Japanese industries 
issued by the Board ofTrade. 

A second broad eatery of publications are those which are 
concerned with commercial and economic marten. In these fields 
lie those works issued by such departments as the Ministry of 
Labour and National Semce, the Treasury, and the Board of 
Trade. Important publications give the financial accounts of 
our country and much other statistical material. A few these 
works were dted at the end of chapter 4. 

Although historical material is published from time to time 
by some of the goveraznent departments whose output woidd 
normally fall into one of the two groups just discussed, there are 
some large publications which are wholly concerned 

with material that is now primarily of historkal intact; these 
are conyeniendy discussed together. 

Record publications have been appeariz^ for over one hundred 
years and during that & conrideiable amount of material 
has been published. The first publfoation of original manuscript 
source material on a conoderable scale was by the Record Com¬ 
missioners ; this was continued more syst ematic a lly by the Public 
Record Office itseK One well known $aiea of volumes is The 
chroJtuUs ond nurTwials ^ Gerat Britde and Inlaid iffing the m i ddle 
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a^s (Reniffi Briuonicamm Medii Scripcoro). Most of the 
material Included In series Is not from documents in the Public 
Record Office ; the Utter body is now itself editing or calendaring 
and publishing the state records. The volumes of the ** Rolls 
Seriea ” (as the series just quoted is sometimes called) are to 
be found in many libraries in Britain, unused and often housed 
away from the readers. They are, however, important and may 
be de m anded by scholars. As they are not always fiilly catalogued 
in libraries, assistants should look over the special H.M.S.O. list 
(Sectional list 24), which catalogues all the works issued by both 
the Record Gcomnissioners and the Public Record Office, to 
familiarize themselves with the kind of works which are 
included. 

These printed volumes, and indeed the whole printed output 
of H.M.S.O., are but a part of the mass of the records of the 
administration of England, the majority of the documents of which 
are not printed, but which nowadays remain in the archives of 
the department concerned until they are finally transferred to the 
Public Record Office. Record Office printed publications are 
thus drawn from many different government departments and it 
is according to their department of origin that they should be 
arranged and not according to the accident of their publicataon. 

In addition to printing medieval documents, records of more 
modern times have been published, such as Treasury Books of the 
sixteenth century and a series of comments on English affairs from 
foreign archives. Many other printed volumes of records have, 
of course, been published by both national and local societies; 
it is rash to assume that a reference one has to some such volume 
is bound to be a government publication. Examples of national 
societies which have published such volumes are the ^pe Roll 
Society, the Scldcn Society and the British Record Society. 

Occasionally readers will require material which has not been 
printed and then they must be referred to the body which has the 
relevant archives. If it is the Public Record Office, as will oRen 
be the case, both library assistant and enquirer, if they are unsure 
about methodology there, will do well to consult both an intro¬ 
ductory guide on the subject^ and a fuller descriptive guide.* 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission is editing and publish¬ 
ing manuscripts in private collections and institutioos which 
throw light on the civ^, ecclesiastical, literary and scientific history 
of the country and it began publishing in 1&70. In its works, 

' Gdbraith (V. H.). ntnduetwn » lAi mt ^ At puUk fttofdt. 1934. 

1 Giusepps (M. S,). Gvidt lotiuntt. in ifuPitUie Ktserd 0^. avols. 

Vol. I. Le^ rveordk VoL a. State papen and records n public deputments. 
The Public Record Office is isnun^ a new Cwb t9 t/u putlk rtnrdt •, at the dae of 
however, only Ptn t: (>949) hai appeared. 
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full transcriptions of certain of the manuscripts are sometimes 
printed, though more often a descripdon of their substance is 
given, perhaps with quotations from the more important passages. 
In their more recent reports the Coznxniisioners have tended to 
deal more fully with a smaller number of collections. These 
reports are examples of works which were once included in the 
series of parllarnentary papers (up to and including 1919), but 
which are now oon'parliamentary publications. A general list 
of, and alphabetical index to, those published up to (946 is given 
in the Twn^uoni nport 0/ th Royal Commssum on Mistorieal 
Mamscriptt (1946) ; the individual reports are also indexed 
separately. Fuller coUectlve indexing is done by the Guide to the 
reports arui collections of maruiscr^is of private fanulies, corpnrrations and 
inetiiuiions in Great RriUiin and Ireland. The frrst part of this, arranged 
topographically, is a parliamentary paper (1914, vol. XXXV, 
Cd. 7 S 94 ) i a new edition of this is in preparadon (o include reports 
issued 1911-47. The second part is an index of persons, edited by 
F- Bickley (1935-38, 2 vols.) Third and fourth parts, the third 
an analytical survey of subject matter in reports issued 1870-1947, 
and the fourth an index to persons in reports issued 1911-47, are 
both in preparation. 

The Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (there are 
separate conunissions for Scotland and Wales) alms at producing 
a set of volumes which will give a complete description of the 
archeology and architecture of this country. Several volumes are 
devoted to each county, though only a few counties have, as yet, 
appeared in print. 

The relatively large amount of space devoted here to the 
historical publications, as compared with that given to the descrip¬ 
tion of economic and commercial and scientific and technical 
Uterature printed by the govermnent, is no index of their relative 
importance in libraries. In most large general libraries the Utter 
groups of subjects are more in demand. In mendomng these 
broad subject groups into which many government publications 
fall, the whole field has by no means been covered, for such subjects 
as art and education are dealt with In other “ official works. 

The pubUeadons of Royal Commissions and of the other major 
committees set up by the government are nearly always command 
papers and are ^us most often to be found in the parliamentary 
papers. The minutes of evidence taken before such commissions 
and committees are, however, usually published as non-parlia- 
raentary papers. These bodies are oflen known by the names of 
their chairman, e.g., the Report of the care of cUUun committee of which 
Miss Myra Curds, was chairman is often referred to as 

the report of the “ Curds Committee. In recent years the names 
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of such persons have been includad in the indexes to Gooernmrii 
puhlisationg : monthly lut and the annual Gownmnt publications: 
eonsolidaU 4 list, so the exact title and deiaila of recent reports can be 
found through chose publications. Many libraries, too, make 
entries in their author cacalc^es under the names of these chairmen. 
There are not, hotvevcr, many of the lai^er libraries which have 
" author ” entries for the chairmen of committees and commissions 
which sat in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and a 
printed list of such persona, with references to the full title of the 
documenu that were published, would be very useful indeed. A 
finding list of British rey^ emnussion uports ; compiled by 

B. L. Gabin^ (1935) is useful, but it does not mention chairmen. 

There is abo “ Command papers: a list of reports of royal 
commissions, courts of enquiry and committees, etc,, published in 
command papers and commonly cited by the name of the chairmen, 
1900-195$ ” in Whfrt to look for yotsr law, by C- W, Ringrose (iith 
1954^ PP- J 35 ' 42 ). 

An error commonly made by young assisunts (and also 
occasionally perpetrated by those who ought to be wiser) is to 
assume that a report of a committee which a reader has asked for 
is necessarily a government publication. Many private 
committee have, of course, made and published reports and these 
should be found under their appropriate headings in the library's 
catalogue, if they are in stock. The Report of a surwj eommitkt on 
the problems of ageing and the care of old people (with the title Old people) 
is, for example, the production of a non-govemmental committee 
and is published by the Oxford University Press. 

A further point to be remembered is that reporu of royal 
commissions and other cornmittets may be published by other 
governments than our own. Several important royal commiasion 
reports have been published by dominion governments. 

The current output of government publications in the United 
States now far exceeds in number that of any other country; 
the majority of its publications {“ documents is the term gejierally 
used for them) are issued by the Goveriunent Printing Office in 
Washington. They are simiJar in many ways to those of our own 
country ; for example the dUtincuon between paiUamentary and 
non-parliamentary papers in Great Britain is paralleled to some 
extent In the United States by the division of thdr publications 
into congressional and departmental documents. The majority of 
British libraries can purchase British government publications at 
half-price. Many American libraries do not have to pay for the 
publications of their government other than the postage involved. 
In April 1955 there were 670 depository libraries ; some of these 
were receiving a selection of the United States Government's 
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publicaoons^ whiUt othcra were receiving copies of all “ publicadons 
made for dirtribution“In terms of Federal Govemmenc 
publishing, including processed and field agency material, this 
r* aQ “3 means, as a whole, about 25 to $5 per cent of all Federal 
publications/'** 

United States government publications arc not entered in the 
ctzrrent American book*trade bibliographies, in contrast to their 
British counterparts, some of which, as we have seen, are entered 
in such publications as 7 ^ The best known of the 

special bibliographies issued by the Govemioent Printing Office 
is eatclog of Unittd States CwemrufU publicatiffns {1893- .) 

in which the current output is listed under the names of the various 
government departments. This work has a detailed author and 
subject index, ffie index in the December issue being a cumulative 
one for the whole year. There is also a useful Deiawal omvhiiM 
index ip 4 /- 7 p 50 (1953). The great majority of British libraries 
can find in the Monthly catalog, as it is often called, all that they are 
ever likely to need-^tnd far more. Some two or three thousand 
items are listed in each monthly issue. 

Those publications obtainable from the Government Printing 
Office are marked with a star, while a smgle dagger indicates that 
application must be made direct to the issuing agency lor this 
publication, Most of the ! 2,000 bills introduced during a Coi^ress 
axe not recorded in this publication, nor are all the approximately 
6,000 Congressional documents. The best guide to the current 
activities of the United Sutes Congress is the unofficial, loose>leaf 
Congressional index published by Conunerce Clearing House, Inc. 
This is a weekly service with a number of sections analyzing in 
great detail all the actions of Congress and all matters pending before 
it. 

Some agencies of the United States goveromeot produce special 
cuirent lists of their own publications and these, because of thetr 
Aillness, arrangement, annotations and special indexes, are superior 
to the Monthly catalog for their particular purposes. To use them 
one has, of course, to know the name of the issuing deparonent of 
the work being sought. The Bureau of the Census, for example, 
issues a Catalog of Uniitd Stales eensits pablications (1932* 0 

quarterly : it cumulates throughout the year, and finally appears in 
an annual volume. It also has a Monthly si^plment. 

Some United Sutes agencies have lists of their publications 
which are in print; some have retrospective catalogues of great 
utility. The Catalog of UmUd Statu cenms pnilicaiions, ijooi$45, 
by H. J. Dubester (1950) and United States Depo/tmenl of ComTpone 

* J. Wilcca; b W/ofisi m thepvhlv litra/y «nfu 9 ', by L. Asheiai ((950), 
p. 17». 
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puiluciims edited by W. M. Johnaon, lifting publications prior to 
October *950 (1952) arc examples of these. For the latter item 
there are supplements for 1951-^2 (19^), 1953 and 1954 (1955), 
based on eatnes m the weekly SurinASs strmu cluck Hst. The 
Superiaiendenc of Documents also publishes a series of Price lisis. 
Each of these records publications in print on a spe^ subject, 
for the most part Irrespective of issuing ^ency. 

Only a few United States government publications are boi^ht 
by small and medium-sized British libraries* and these institutions 
will be even less concerned with the publications of other foreigii 
^vernments. A number of the larger general libraries and some 
important specialized ones will, however, require them ; many of 
the bibliograj^es which record them are quoted in the biblio¬ 
graphies mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. 

In recent times Canada has adopted an e£ 5 cient system of 
recording its government publications which is similar to our own. 
The Qpeen’s Primer issues a Dttiljf checklist 0/government puhlieoHons 
which is followed by Cnncdian grmemrneni pvblicatims : mnihly 
catalogue, with an index, and finally by Cana^M gooernmnt publica¬ 
tions : consolidated omual list. The first annual list, chat for 1953, 
attempted to include all federal publications in print in September 
1953. Canada being a bilingual country, many of its publications 
appear in two editions, one in English and one In French. These 
bibliographies record all these editions separately. 

The Colonial Office issues a mimeographed Monthly list of 
oficid colonial publications June 1948- ) ; this records items 

received in its library. This publication U of great value in spite of 
the fact that it is arranged primarily according to the source of 
supply of the Items concerned rather than by territory or subject ; 
it has no indexes. One part of it analyses the contents of govern¬ 
ment gazettes, while another lists maps. Relevant H.M.S.O. 
publicatioas are also included. Its listings arc not exhaustive but, 
since many of the territories concerned do not publish separate lists 
of their own, we have to rely on this work. It should be made a 
printed publication with indexes. The Crown A^nts for Overseas 
Governments and Administrations also issue a small tist of publica¬ 
tions reeeiotd which covers six territories not included in the Colonial 
Office list. 

In France the bulk of the government’s publishing is not issued 
by a central publishing office, as is the case in the United Kingdom, 
the United States and Canada. Thus, the CaUdogue des publications 
a^ieiUs en twst# a Vlir^risnerie Pfatienole, Issued by the Ministire des 
Finances in 1954 records only a small portion of the material in 
print at that dme. J. Cain us that within the same ministry, 
one bureau will often be unaware of what a neighbouring bureau is 
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publishing.”. Supplement F (1950- ) to Bibliographu di h 

FfMct, of which there were six issues in *954, is a pari of the national 
bibliography specifically devoted to government publications of an 
administrative character, Entry in this publication is not very 
prompt and one has to wait until the end of the year for an index. 
Local government and colonial government publications are in¬ 
cluded. Official publications which are not of an administrative 
character are entered in the main pan of BiilMgraphii <U la Pretta, 
and indicated by an asterisk. More useful for most current 
reference purposes is the fortnightly 

Bibliographie selective d« publications officielles fran^aises. 

1952- 

This consists of two parts. The first lists a selection of government 
publications in the same order as Btblicgrctphu di la Francey F, 
and also includes references to important texts and documents in 
periodicals. The second part sets out the contents of the current 
issues of various government serials. There is an annual index to 
the tint part. 

The German Monatluhes Vgrzei^is der reuksdnlKlm amtU^n 
Drueksfhiifien which was prepared by the Deutsche Biicherel, ceased 
publication in 1945. At present many official publications are 
iacluded with commercially published ono in the current biblio¬ 
graphies described in chapter 9. The Fedeal German govern¬ 
ment has also published a catalogue entitled Das omtiiiha Sekrifitum 
dvr BuAiasnpui>lik (1952) which records both serial and monographic 
publications under the names of the issuing departmenQ. It will 
be seen from the entries in this catalogue that the Federal Germau 
govenunent also issues its publications through a number of 
different publishing houses. 

Mile Honord, who works with government publications at the 
B^bliotb^ue Nationale, says that the term official publications 

. dvoque des images grises, austdres, de mauvais papier 
couvert d’impreasions serrdes, bar&mes, tableaux, statistiques^ 
d'affiches jaunisseni sur les murs des bitiments publiques— 
publications auxquelles 00 est bien obl^d d'avoir recours 
paifbis, et non saos peine, cat on ne sait oti les trouver.**” 

In recent years governments have done much to improve the 
typographical standards of their publications and to provide us with 
better biblicgraphies of them. 

“ In ptndaa Us e/vUss ^ ‘ 9 $^ P- ts6. 

" Le pubUcstioas affiaelles i Is Siblioib^ue Nationale/^ Cchers fianfau 
no. 94$ (April 1954!. pp. 8 X 3 . 
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The following descripiiom of United Ku^om govcnusenc 
publications may be used to supplemeot the mforznadon in this 
chapter : A gmrfs tc porliomenUtry papers, by P. and O. Ford (1955) ii 
The slate as puilishsr, by Sidney Horrocks (1952) and “ H.M.S.O. 
publications ”, by W, Cox, Aslib proceedings, voL 1 (November 
1949), pp. 251-56. The Gtdde ta the eolUetioKs (1948) published by 
the British Library of Political and Bconoxnic Science also includes 
a detailed account of the bibliographies ofUnlied Kingdom govern^ 
ment publications, together with infonnation about the bibllO' 
graphies issued by a number of other countries, 

British parliamentary papers, including those distributed 
for the most part to members only, are described on pp. 86>98 of 
An latroduction ta ihe procedure of l)u House of CommonSy by Sir G. 
Campion (2nd ed., 1947 ; reprinted with corrections, (950), and 
in chapter four of K. R. Mackenzie’s The English porUomeni (1950). 
An interestic^: account of the publicadon of our parliamentary 
debates is given in Otsr Parliament, by S. Gordon (rev. ^tb ed., 1935). 

J. B. Childs’s “ French government document bibliography”, 
a chapter in Library sewue in India, Issued by the Madras library 
Association (1933), g^ves more detail about current French biblio¬ 
graphies than 1 have done ; he also mentions the principal r e tro* 
spective sources. 

Two ardcles in the Unesso hulUtinfor libraries give useful supple* 
mentary iolbrmation about the publications of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. These are entitled ” Libraries and 
United Nations publications” in vol. 6 (Febnjary>March I934)> 
pp. E$i-E36, and " Libraries and the publications of the U.N. 
spec ia lized agencies ”, by J. Saunders in vol. 8 (August'September 
*954). PP« Eio 2 -Eio 8 . 

J. K. Wilcox has published two guides which sire useful for 
referee and acquisition purposes. They have the title “ New 
guides aod aids to public documents use ” and they cover the 
periods >943*48 and 1949*32. They are in Special lihraries, vol. 40 
(*949). PP- 37 *- 77 > 4 ® 6 *J 2 vol. 45 (i 954 )» PP- 

The Monuai of government pablicoHons : United Stakt and foreipt, 
by E. S. Brown (1930) deals with the publications of the League of 
Nations, the United Nations, the United States and the United 
Kingdom at more length than it does with the publications of other 
countries. It is not intended to be comprehensive nor is its material 
well arrai^ed. It is, howrever, useful for supplementary reading 
and ia references may be useful to persons in smaller libraries. 


Cka?tea 13 

BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS OF REFERENCE 

Tbe smallot refitrencc libraries need some biographical 
dictionaries, while medium-sized and large general reference 
libraries will have many works of this kind, Moreover the larger 
the library, the more individual biographies and autobiographies 
it will have and the greater will be its biographical resources 
in works. of reference which arc not strictly biographical in 
character. The biographical section of WmtfuU is a lengthy one ; 
moreover, many of the works listed elsewhere in that work do 
contain biographical information. 

Biography is so pervasive that it might take several days in a 
lat^ reference library to find biographical information about 
an obscure individual. If, after such a search, nothing had been 
found, the reference librarian would rarely be able to say that he 
was surt his library contained nothing about the person concerned. 
Often when one is asked for biographical 'information about 
a person, the first thing to do is to see if one’s library has a suitable 
individual biography. In many public Ebrarics the lending d^ait- 
ment will have more works of this kind than the reference library. 

In spite of the many biographical sources available, inibnnation 
about relatively well-known persons can be elusive. A search for 
biographies of the present heads of the various sutes of the world 
will, for example, probably lead to the findii^ of conflicting dates of 
birth for some of the persons concerned. For others in this group it 
may be difficult to find any infonnadon. 

If it is only a well-established fact that is required about 
someone, such as his date of birth, we may find what we require In 
an international biographical di^onary, If the person has been 
recorded there. The national biographical dictionaries will 
record more people and wdll ustially give more information about 
them. The infonnadon they contain will often be adequate for 
our enquirers. On the other hand, if it is a case of “ the more 
information found the better ”, or if our quany is not so well 
known or is otherwise elusive, we may well turn quite soon to 
special biographical dictionaries of writers, painters and mwldans, 
of persons of particular faiths, of those who went to particular 
schoob or univenitio or who practised particular professions, or 
dictionaries of persons who lived in particular counties, cities or 
towns, to mention only a selection of the special works of this kind. 

l«S 
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If aiddes in the ^r,Aa of books meocioned so far In this paragraph 
prove too short, we may 6nd attached to thena references to fuller 
sources. In searching fer an individual biography of someone, we 
ma y have CO examine many of the books mted in chapters 6 (o 10 
of ^c present work, 

Another source for persons whose date of death we know will 
be obituaries in peHodicab and nevvspapcrs. Our library may 
also have many genealogical works and these may be needed.^ 
If a question is not a request for general bi^paphica) information 
about a person but concerns some special aspect or particular fact 
about his life, we may need other types of books. If, for example, 
we are asked where a certain person was living on a speciEc date 
or where someone was bom, we may have to consult directories, 
parish registers (printed or manuscript), electoral registers and 
such'like works. We may need these kinds of books in a general 
search for biographical information as well, for if we can find no 
biography of the person in question, we may have to pitcc together 
what we can from such sources, Or it may be that finding entries 
in such places as directories will give us clues, such as infonxiacion 
about a person’s home or occupatloo, that will enable us to trace 
a bi^aphy. The drawing together of scattered foots about a little* 
known Individual into a biographical sketch is likely to be time 
consuming. Sometimes we will have to indicate to cur enquirers 
the way ^ey should proceed and not do the work oui^ves. 

Many historical works which are not Identified by thdr titles 
as containing biographies will, nevertheless, be useful to us. In a 
classified Ubrary the histories of ^>ecia1 subjects are likely to be 
classified with those subjects, so that in a biographical search we 
may well need to move in many dlfierent parts of the library. 
When searching for obscure individuals we will often have co work 
with books connected with the history of his places of birth and 
residence, if they are known. The public and other libraries of a 
county, dty or town will often have spedal indexes or material in 
manuscript form to help with persons coonected with their region, 
There are also spedal resources of this kind abroad, such as the 
Archives de Bic^aphie FTan9aise at the Bibliottfoque NaiJonale, 
There are a number of works of reference which have 
bit^raphical sections, though this is not apparent from thdr titles ; 
jfiJia —<it a glanct (195$) is a typical example of these. Bio 
graphical sections are induded In many of the directories cf spedal 

' The tradjig of information about an eo^uirer’s aneeston ia a spedaJued 
kind of work which is not treaud in any detail here. Sons Ubmus are cautious 
about speadiiu much tine hel pi pg enquircR of this kind, while etben de net 
differeniaietaU umk boro ocher kinds of reference work. On technique 
C«f>mUp^t 4 gif*mirfKJ. Willis (19S5) will be Ibund useful. Use best genrral 
r e fe r en ce guide is A ioeeltgiuil #«j* by J. B. Whiunore (f 9 * 7 - 5 S. 4 vok.) 


It 
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subjects &Jid in such local works of reference as the Bimingham Pvt 
ytar and who's who. The PvxttHstgs of the Bntish Academy and 
the Recttsit its sours of the Academic de Droit International are 
examples of serials which reg;uUrly include biographies. In both 
these journals, too, we are usually given bibliographical information 
about the worb written by the biographees. The biographies in 
the Proeuduigs of the British Academy are obituaries i many other 
learned sodehca also publish regularly obituaries of their members. 
The indexes to periodicals recorded in chapter 7 will reveal some of 
this material. 

Mention may also be made of the DUtiowsfy of biograpkieal 
rfsToncs, by L. B. Phillips (new ed-, 1889) and A. M. Hyamsoa's 
A dicticnary of uriotrsal biograpf^ efol{ oges andpsoplts (2nd ed., 1951) ; 
both of these worb give one-line entries with relercnces to dictions* 
ties of biognphy and encyclopaedias for fuller inibmiation. 
PkiUips includes references to that valuable source, Ths ^mlernarCs 
rru^azsM. Hyamson is reported to have few entries where the date 
of death is later than 1950. M. Amim's InUmotioTuiU Ptrsond’ 
bibHogrophU (1944-32, 2 voh.) has already been dted in chapter 6. 

Bibliographies of biography are only a guide to a small part 
of the biographical resources of even a moderate-sized reference 
library. Some other representative examples may, however, be 
considered here before we deal with the biographical dictionaries 
themselves. Many recently published biographies in English 
are Indexed in the 

Biography index. 1946- 

Tkis is a publication of the H. W. Wilson Company \ it appears 
quarterly and cumulates annually. Further cumulations covering 
the period January i94&>July 1949 and August !949>Aug:u$t 1932 
have also appeared. It includes references to biographies in book 
form, biographical material from periodicals indes^ by the other 
H. W. Wils^ indexes and from some legal and medical Journals, 
and some obituaries from the N«w Tork Tinss. Volumes of collec¬ 
tive biography are analysed. In addition to the main alphabet of 
names, there is an indec of profesions and occupations. A la.>ge 
percentage of its entries are for Americans and it is unlikely that 
many of these will ever be the subject of queries In British libraries. 
Nevertheless the woHc is useful; it is the only one of its kind that we 
have. 

Four well-known bibliographies of bl^aphy are the 
Bihliographit bicgraphiqut wHotrseUs of E. M. Oettinger (New ed., 
t866, 2 vols.), Pjpsrtoin dts sounts historiquss du moytri agt: bio- 
Miiographis by U, Chevalier (New ed., 1905, 2 vols.), An cnalyiual 
hihliogr^hy of mioorsal colUeUd biogr^y by P. M. Riches {1934) and 
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OhiUuoy prior io iQoo by Sir W. Mu^ave, edi t ed by Sir G. J. 
Armyta^ (1899-1901, 6 vols.). These VpX>rks will often disappoint 
in smaJIer reference libraries (if thq' are there) because litde to 
which they refer will be available immediately. has 

many references to articles In periodicals, even ^ves 

locations for some of the works he cites in national libraries and notes 
portraits. Rxchai indexes the contents of over $,000 volumes of 
collective biography in Englbh and is a work of some size. The 
present writer has» however, rarely used this book to advantage ; 
apparently the persons he has been seeking are not popular copio 
for volumes of collective biography ! It does not follow, of course, 
that other librarians looking for other persons will be as unlucky. 
MosgrOM deals with England, Scotland and Ireland only; the 
other three works are international in character. 

Turning now to biographical dictionaries which are inter¬ 
national in scope, we have the following works for our 
contemporaries: 

The international who's who. 1935- 

World biography. 5ih ed. 1954* 

Current biography. 1940- 

The fust work named is of Bntish origin and the second is 
American ; thee two works are to some extent complementary. 
A very small sample taken at the banning of the letter “ D " 
showed that only one fifth of the oames were duplicated in both 
works. Each of these publications has naturally favoured persons 
from its country of oripn ; this would seem to be particularly the 
case with World since estimates indicate that over half its 

entries are for Americans. Currmf b\<>gro^y appears monthly and 
cumulates annually. The 1950 volume contains an index for the 
period j 940-30 and recent annual volumes also have indexes 
cumulating from 1951 to date. Its biographies usually run to one 
or more pages each and they conclude with references \ most of 
th^ latter are to biographies in periodicals or other biographical 
dictionaries. Portraits are also included. Many of the persons 
listed are Americans ; chough the essays about baseball players and 
managers will not often be needed in the United Kingdom, many of 
the other biographies will be useful. Works like Crmord biegrop}^ 
and the Biopa^y indtx are used more in pubUc libraries than an 
academic onea. 

The bicgraphicaJ section of Tht wiemoBfinal y*(a book and sioias’ 
msf^s who’s who, a work cited earlier in chapter four, also serves as a 
dictionary of contemporaries prominent in public life. A Dution- 
noire biopaphiq\ii moiuHali, which will be lilustraied, is announced as 
being in preparation in France. The works deed in this paragraph 
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are, of couree, highly selective and in the nature of things can rarely 
be preferred to the national " who’s whos " which many countries 
have. 

The two most extensive biographical dictionaries of our 
predecessors are both of French origin and, in both, Frenchmen 
receive much attention: 

MICHAUD (J.) Nouvelle biographie universclle andenne et 
mcMdcrnc. Nouv. H. 1843-65. 45 vols- 

HOEFER (J. GH. F.) Nouvelle biographic g^nirale. 185a- 
66. 46 vols. 

These works have many imperfectiona and the quality of the 
bic^aphies in them varies a good deal, The first edition of 
Adichaud is said to have been Royalist-clerical in attitude and 
biased, the edition recorded above having these faults in iu 
earlier volumes. Its later volumes have a number of long articles 
about persons of relatively little importance. began by 

being more comprehensive than MuKsud and ended by being less 
so. In spite of these defects, these two works are valuable.* 
There are many smaller universal biographical dictionaries with 
shorter artides, induding the Uniotrsal prmowKwg dutionaxy of 
biography and mythology of J'. Thomas (not fully rcrised since 1901), 
ChamboTs's biographud dictma/y (1950) and U^ehslor's biographioai 
dktioTuny (1943, with addenda, 1948). 

Much more modem, but by no means entirely devoted to 
biography, Is the 

New century cyclopedia of names, ed. C. L. Barnhart and W. D, 
Habey. 1954. 3 vols. 

A sampling of the contents of the work reported In Subsaipiion books 
bdlotin^ indicates that 33 per cent of its entries are for biographies, 
31 per cent are for place names, 10 per cent arc for physical features 
JI per cent are references to literary works and characters, 4 per 
cent arc to historical events, 3 per cent are to mythology, 2 5 per 
cent are Biblical and the rest axe miscellaneous. The book is thus 
much more than a bic^aphical dictionary and yet not a complete 
encyclopsedia. It is, however, very useful for it indudes very many 
names and has entries several lines long for many of them. Frt> 
nundations are also indicated. 

Taming now to dictionaries of British contemporaries, we have 
the fomiliar 

Who’s who. 184^ 

which in some libraries rivals Whitakor's abnotuuk as the most 

' 'Hiere b ao iotoaciog account of Mic/tBud, Hofrr ted other biognphiesJ 
dlctioDanes ia ibe Qpantffy nvifw, vd. 157 (J^ua/y {884), pp. 187*330. 

» In vol. 35 {October >954), pp. 54 ' 57 ‘ 
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ir^ucntly volume. Who's who has some claim Co be con¬ 

sidered iuterDstional in character, for Ic indudes Ce&imonwealtli 
and United States names as well as some important names from 
other countries. The obituary section at the beginiiing of each 
volume indicates to us chat there will be entries ibr the persons 
concerned in the volume for the previous year. Who’s cu^ will 
be supported in most libraries by quite a number of dictionaries 
of special dasses of people. Some ^ these, a$ has been previously 
explained, will be parts of works containing other informadoo. 
TTu author's and writer's who's who and 77 ie Colornal Offiet list are 
examples of these special dictionaries, chosen at random. 

another class of biographical dictionaries three annuab 
may be cited as examples, Burks's ^eneaio^col and heralSe history of 
the PiOTCgo$ horoMla^e and knighiogs, Debreit's peerage^ baronetage, 
kmghtagi and companionage and Ktllfs handbook to the titled, landed arid 
offieuU classes. Burke gives the lineage of peers and barons in dettul. 
Debreli gives fuller information about peers and barons than does 
Kelly, though the latter indudes some persons not qualified for 
entry into Bebrelt. Lists of members of sodedes should also be 
mentioned here, chough few will give detailed biographical 
information. 

For deceased persons we have 

The dictionary of national biography, edited by L. Stephen 
[and others]. 1885-1^9. 

Libraries will have thb work In differing numbers of volumes 
according to the edldon they acquired. The main alphabet 
originally appeared in 63 volumes (i $85-1900); it was later 
condensed into ai volumes; the earlier supplements were 
published in a similar way/ In addition to supplements to the 
original alphabet, there have been decennial supplements rccordii^ 
the persons who died in the yean 1901-1940. There is also The 
(onoise dseHonary of rus^end biography (formerly called the Index and 
epitome) ; this hu two alphabets, one for penons who died prior 
to 1900 and a second for those who died later If one is unsure 
of the exact name of a biographee, it will sometimes save time if 
The coneise d.n.b. U consulted first. Corrections and add! dons have 
been included in the Bulletin of the Institute of fiistorieal Beseareh 
(University of London) since 1923 ; a few libraries have cut these 
up and made an additional supplementary volume from them. 
G. M. Trevelyan in his English social history remarks that The 
dictionary of nationol biography was initiated and largely financed 
by the publisher George Smith. Trevelyan gives the work high 
* See (be review ef the decenrual luppleoieei for 1931*40, Tintes 
uMUavi, Deosnber 1949. p. or oitry for (be work in 7 ^ Liiroiy 
of Coogsa etOioe catates^ 
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praise and concludes by describing it aa “the best record of a 
nation's past that any civilization has produced”. The D.s.i. is 
certainly invaluable in reference work. 

Among other general British biographical dictionaries VpV may 
mention Who was who, four volumes of which cover the years 
1897-1950 (i9»9-i95^ and the Modem En^Hsh biography of F- 
Boase (t 892-1921, 6 vols.)* Boose records in two alphabets persons 
who died after 1850; many of his biographees arc not in the 
X>.n.b. The gerulmoJi's mugarinr has already been noted ; NoUs 
asU queries is another useful journal going back many years and 
having cumulative indexes. The corripUu peerage by G. E. C[okayne] 
(New ed-, vols. 1-12, pt. i, A-Towton; vol. 13, Peers created 
1901-38, 1910-53) is the standard work in its field. 

The two most useful of the dictionaries of persons who at t ended 
Oxford and Cambridge universities are the Almnx Oxonietxsis of 
J. Foster (1887-1892, 8 vols.), which covers the years 1500-f886, 
and the Alumni Canlabrigiensis of J. A. Venn, part one of which 
covers the years 1261 to 1751 in four volumes (1920-27) and part 
two of which has reached “ Spyers ” in covering the period 1752- 
1900 in five volumes (1940*53). These works do not give much 
biographical information about each individusil ; they are, how¬ 
ever, basic sources of reference which will often set us searching 
elsewhere. A review in The Times of 8 June 1954 reminds us that 
Foster depended almost entirely on matriculation lists and that 
those at Cambridge were defective, We are told that in the earlier 
period “ many men were at Cambridge who never matricubced or 
never attempted to take a degree ”. The registers of admissions 
and bit^raphical dictionaries of persons who attended other schools 
and universities and who were admitted to the Inns of Court arc 
also important.^ 

la ^ wTtftll selection of works concerning the United Kingdom 
described in the preceding paragraphs, the special biographical 
dictionarica of Scotsmen, Welshmen and Irishmen have not been 
dacribed; there arc, of course, many such works- We must 
now cross the Atlantic and note 

Who's who in America, 1899/1900- 1900- 

This appears biennially, the current volume being that for 1954/55- 
This work has abo had a monthly supplement since December 
1939. This monthly supplement has a cumulative index covering 
the period 1939-53, British counterpart it is a work cj* 

repute, and it includes some persons who are not citizens of the 

< For a list of these see (be bibUwapby by M.Jeburos and K. Ravea-Harc, 
BuUetin of tfu /nsfUuU of Hisloried Resoetdt, vo]. $ (June uA November 1931, 
February >9J9), pp. (9-30, 65-8$, 154*70 »d vol. 10 (November 193#), pp. 
jop*t3. 
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United St&tes. Ic Is printed in smaU rype with three eolumjis to 
each page and ao it is able to include a large number of entries io (he 
one volume. A geographical index to this work is published 
separately. Its publi^rs recently isued a volume Wia 
wAtU (revised ed.j 1954) ; this is a biographical dictionary vdth a 
subject index. It aims to be a guide to the subject specialists in the 
United States ; it is, however, an imperfect record. 

JmrvM men edited by J. Cattell, has beeo, in its ninth 

edition (1953- ), split into three volumes. The first, dealing 

with the physical sdcnco, appeared early in 1955 and gives over 
43,500 biographies. Succeeding volumes wiU deal with the bio> 
logical and social sciences. These enormous volumes constitute one 
of the best records of specialists any country has. There are also 
two related works entided leaders in ediicaHon edited by J. Cattell 
and E. E. Ross (3rd cd., 1946), and a Dk^oiuuy of Ammcan scholars, 
edited by J. Cattell (snded., 1931). 

The sundard biographical dictionary of deceased Americans 
is the 

Dictionary of American biography, edited by A. Johnson 
[and others]. 1928-44. si vob. 

the twentieth volume of which is an index. The last volume is a 
supplementary one with biographies of persons who died before 
1936. The scholarly articles in this work are supplemented by 
bibliographies and the work is superior for British purposes to its 
rivals, though the J^aHonal cyclopedia of AmericM Iriography (1892- .) 
is more comprehensive- There is a Who um who »n AmorUa for the 
period 1897-1950 (i 943 - 50 > 2 vols.). 

For our contemporaries in France we have two works: 

Dictionnaire biographique fran9ais contemporain. > 954 '^ 953 * 
fie 6d. (934. 

Who’s who in France : recueil dc notices biographiqum. 
1955-^95®- *955* 

The latter work contains many names not in the former. Its text 
is in French in spite of its title. The accounts given in the Dklien- 
naire ^ogrt^ique Jranfois eontmporain are, however, usually more 
detailed, with fuller bibliographical information and with some 
illustrations. This publication Is kept up-to-date by quarieriy 
supplements. Who's who in Fn/ue uses more abbreviations and 
tabulates its information for each person ; this publication now 
covers all of France whereas its first edition (“ 1953-1954 ") 
for Paris only. 

A scholarly national biographical dictionary is appearing 
slowly: 
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Dietionnaire dt biographic fran^aise, ^d. par J- Balteau 
fand othcR]. 1933- 

At die dme of writing it bas reached “ Cartier like most of 
the other national bic^phlcal dictionaries, ebU work has biblio¬ 
graphies. In the meantime Michaud, Hot/fr or the encyclopssdias 
will help with the rest of the alphabet for persons who lived before 
the iDiddle of the nineteenth century. 

Germany has a useful who*8 who ; it does not, however, appear 
annually. The latest editioa: 

Wer ist wer ? iste Ausgabe von Degener’a Wer ists ? 1955. 
contains 15,000 names. It has a small supplement in a pocket at 
the end. Two especially useful works for special classes of Germans 
are Kursefaer^s diutsefvr Litcrclur-Kaiendfr {1679- ) 

Kiirssfwr'sdaitscherGiUhrtgn-K<tJender(iQa$- ) ; both arc current. 
They contain more bibliographical than biographical inforznation 
aod could well have been described in chapter 6. The eighth, 
1954, editioa of KQrsckmr^s dsulnfur CtUhrUn-KaUfuUr gives full 
bibliographical references for persons appearing in it for the fust 
time ; for persons already covered in the seventh edition, 1950, 
only supplementary information is given. Thus we need to keep 
these two editions together. There are also special biographical 
djetionaries for music and the theatre issued by the same publishers. 
The publishers of tVgr ut wer ? announce Wer iit wer in Europe ? 
which will contain some d,ooo names and which will mclude 
portraits. 

A dictionary of Germans who died before 1953, and which will 
contain some 40,000 entries in thirteen volumes, is appearing 
currently: 

Neue deutsebe biographie. 1953* . 

There Is an index in each volume, indicating the persons covered 
both by this work and by the earlier and more detailed Allitmeine 
deutsehe Biogrephie (1675-1912,56 vols.). The new work is edited by 
a historical commission of the Bayerische Akademie der Wissen- 
sebaRen. 

Many other countries have both works of the “who’s who " 
type which are regularly revised and scholarly national biographical 
dictionaries ; the names of most of them are recorded in Wwhell. 
A fijst*rate general reference library will have as many of these 
foreign works as it can obtain, irrespective of the language in which 
they arc written. If possible they should be shelved where they 
can be conveniently consulted by both staff and readers. Mile 
MaJd^ warns us In her Cours de bibliegraphie (1954) that, rince the 
editors of who’s whos depend for their inibrmadon on material 
supplied in answers to questionnaires, it happens too often that the 
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“ aioateim de publicity Uke precedeoce over persons >^o are 
really moee important. 


REFERENCES 

Cbapier $ of M. Hutchins’ tntrodwUon to uferena work and the 
appropriate section of H. S. Hirshberg’s Subject guide to refeence 
books should be consulted. No examples have been given in this 
chapter of actual searches £br biographies. Chapter 15 of this 
volume does, howe%xr, describe one search involving the use of 
biographical wen^ ctf reference. Many additional examples 
have been given by H. Woodbine in The Ubrary Association record. 
The examples in the following issues of that journal are repre* 
senwtive, vol. 38 (December iggS), p. 6ig; vol. 40 (August, 
September 1940), p. sa8, 249 ; vol, 43 (February, April, June 
X941), p. 98, 71, 109 ; voi. 44 February, April, November 1942), 
p. I7 j 46 - 47 » 170-71; voL 45 (May, October 194$), pp. 83-84 
(the enquiry about G^on Ncwling) and p. 183- 


Chapter 14 
ATLASES AND MAPS 

Soin« geographical works are usually available for reference 
purpcjo ID the stocks of our smallest public libraries. It is not 
unreasonable to expect the library of a small town to have a good 
atlas and gazetteer of the world as well as separate ones> with their 
fuller detail, of the British Isles. In addition to these, some, If not 
all, of the Ordnance Survey maps of the district should be in stodc, 
together with any maps of locality which may have been 
published by commercial firms. Old maps may also have been 
acquired and may be needed by persona studying the history of the 
locality. Good use is also usually made by such persons as tourists 
and business men of works like the A^A. rocd bnk of England and 
Wales published by the Automobile Association. The small 
library will be able to augment these resources by maps and plans 
included in books in its lending department. 

Most of the large general libraries of this country have extensive 
collections in this field; the material available usually needs 
special furniture with adequate facilities for consultation if it Is to 
be properly boused and exploited. It does not always have this 
treatment, unfortunately \ usuaUy because the space required 
cannot be spared for the purpose. If a large public library has 
a separate commercial department, part of the work with maps 
and atlases will devolve upon it. The total resources of a large 
public library in maps and plans will be very extensive, for many 
excellent Items will be available in directories, in such series of 
guidebooks as those published by Baedeker and Muirhead, in the 
publicity material issued by holiday resorts and industrial towns, 
in periodicals such as the fiaHonal megozw, and in 

enc^opedias, to mention only a few of the sources. It is usually 
impossible to bring all this material together into one classified 
sequence, for this would mean extracting or copying maps out of 
books and periodicals. In some libraries card indexes to maps 
and plans, which are separate from the other library catalogues, 
have been formed. The upkeep of an index of this kind is no 
light undertaking, for it means that a library’s Inuke of new 
publications must be carefully watched for new items and that 
many comparisons must be made between these and those already 
available, if the index is to direct one at once to the best map for 
a pardcular purpose. Whether such an index is constructed or 
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not wili depend, of course, on che estimadon made by the librarian 
of the use that it will be to the readers in the library in relation to 
the cc«t of its upkeep. Some special commeccia] department in 
public libraries have found that an index of this kind is well used. 

In addition to having all the old maps of their localities which 
they can acquire, some of the larger public libraries have valuable 
collections early atlases and map of other parts of the world. 
These latter are also to be found in many of the universicy libraries 
of the country, together with the general series of modern map 
which are necessary for student use. We should expect a university 
library’s holdings of map to be closely related to the teaching and 
research done in the instituiion concerned; the acquisition of 
special collections, however, sometimes results in a library having 
exceptional additional resources. The Uoivcraity of Leeds has 
benefited in this way ; its collection of British county map and 
atlases is very fine. Similarly the Birnm^bam Public Libraries 
possesses, also through the generosity of a private individual, a 
fine collection of early atlases of the world. 

A number of important special collections are not immediately 
avaUable to the general public, but their Ubrarians will rarely 
refuse to answer a serious enquiry that it has not been possible to 
solve in public libraries. Among these collections are those of the 
Royal Geographical Society, the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government and the Directorate of Military Survey, BriUin, 
Libraries such as these contain many map which have not been 
placed on general sale or recorded in published bibliographies. 

Every assistant in a library should know some elementary 
facts about cartography. The conventional signs used on the 
better known series of map should understood. The sc^cs on 
which map have been constructed arc usually expressed in one 
of two ways, as a simple fraction, or as (in Britain) so many inches 
to a mile or so many miles to ^c inch. U may be n ecessary, if 
one is comparing notes of two map, to do a small calculation 
before it is clear which of the two is on the larger scale. Two 
convenient equivalents can usefully be borne in mind ; i: 10,000 
is roughly equivalent to six inches to a mile, and 1 : 1,000,000 
appoximates to |fificen and a half miles to one inch. Tliese are, 
respectively, in British official terminology, medium and small 
scales ; a commonly used scale between them is that of one inch 
to one mile, which is x; 63,360, 

The representation of relief on topographical map can be done 
in a variety of ways. A common method is to use contoura aud, if 
thee aie based on actual surveys, it is an accurate method. If the 
contours arc based on spot heights and sketches, as is the case vAth 
some of those on certain of our Ordnance Survey map, they are 
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likely to be le» accurate. Relief can alao be shovm by hacburmg> 
layer tinting and by point elevadona. Sometimes two or more of 
these meth^ axe us^ together on the same map. 

A more difiicuU matter which may have to be faced is that of 
distinguishing between the projectioiu on which maps have been 
made. Some atlases include illustrative examples of the various 
projections and it Is to these, or to a monc^aph on the subject,^ 
that anyone with no special knowledge of cartography should 
raort for further information. Mercator’s projection, on which 
many maps were constructed in earlier years, gives, for example, 
great distortion in the upper latitudes and now has many new 
rivals, though it is still of great use to navigaton. 

The diaiinctions between various types of maps should be 
clearly understood. Cadastral maps show the ^undaries of 
property and individual buildings ; topographical maps show both 
the natural and artilicial features of their area, i.e., towns and 
roads, etc., as well as the hills, valleys and other such features. 
On the maps in atlases most of the topc^aphical features are 

Some of the prindpal sources of reference will now be discussed, 
beginning with atlases and continuing with series of sheet maps. 
To produce a large scale atlas of the world with newly drawn maps 
is a very large undertaking indeed. We have three works of tWs 
kind published since the end of World War !I ; all three are fine 
examples of their kind: 

THE TIMES. Atlas of the world. Mid-century cd. Ed. 

J. Bartbolemew. *955- 

TOURING CLUB ITALIANO. Atlante intemazlonaie. 

Edizlone del sosantennio, 1955-1956. 1954- 
BARANOV (A. N.) cad rdf. Atlas mira. 1954. 

Of The Times atlas only volume three, dealii^ with Northern 
Europe, has been published at the time of writing. Four further 
volxuoes are promised by 1959 to complete the work. This is the 
third world atlas published by T 7 ie Times ; the first, which appeared 
in 1900, was the work of German cartographers. Each volume of 
the new edition is to have an Index of place names. These are 
usually given in the form used in the country co n ce r ned ; important 
places which have a difierent, English, form of name have this 
English form added in parentheses. This means that in a bilingual 
country we may find as many as three names attached to one place. 
In most cases the size of type used for a place is an indication of its 
population. The scale of most of the topographical maps is 
I : 1,000,000 ; layer coloiuing is used to indicate the heights on 
I ' Su^ u 5 teen(J. A) inawAtfiM (D 7 Cb cd. 19^9. 
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them. H. C. Darby ba3 criticized the range of brcwo tints used, 
saying that three of them are similar to each other.^ Because of 
this the idea of hdghc Is not so effectively conveyed as it vas in the 
second edition. 

The iirsc pares of the Italian atlas actuaUy appeared in 1954 ; 
its maps are inserted in a loose-leaf binder. We are promised a 
separate gazetteer. This atlas has a very lat^ page size and a great 
deal of material has been placed on the maps of Europe. This new 
edition incorporates many changes resulting froin linguistic and 
orthographic developments. Editions of the previous edition of this 
atlas have also been published iu the Scandinavian cotintries. 

The Soviet atlas consists mostly of topographical maps in which 
height is indicated by a series of pale colours. There are a few 
stn^er scale maps indicating political divisions outside the U.S.S.R. 
The place names are all given in Cyrillic forms, which in itself must 
have meant a great deal of labour for the compilers. There is no 
gazeteer in this atlas, but one has been published separately to 
accompany it. This the present writer has not seen. Publication 
of a tluee volume atlas, entitled BoVihn Sovttskn ados mirs, edited 
by A. F. Gorkin and others, began in 1957, but only the first volume, 
containing mostly small scale maps of the world and the continents, 
nether with some maps of the Soviet Union, is mentioned in the 
article on get^aphical atlases in the second edition of the BoVsh^ 
Swaishaa 9nidkkpeS\&. It seems, therefore, that the second volume 
was withdrawn io the U.S.S.R. itself. There is a useful pamphlet 
which translates for us Che titles and legends of the maps in volume 
one of this work, A Uanslaixon cf th iitUs and Upends of tht Gnal SopUt 
atlcs, vol~ i, by A. Pergda and V. Washbume (1940). 

Two important atlases appeared in Germany before World 
War I! : 

AKDREE (R.) Andrees allgemriner Kandatlas, 8te Aufi., 
hrsg. von E. Ambrosius. 1930. 2 vols. 

STIELER (A.) Handatlas. rote Aufl, 1934- , s voU. 

The dates of publication on the otle^pagcs of both StUUr and Andm 
were changed in re-issues of these works. Stieler’s atlas also 
appeared in a separate “ international *' edition with English and 
French tide-pages. The edition recorded above does not include 
climatic or other specialized maps and is usually critidzed for 
including too much detail; in particular its maps are crowded with 
place names, All names are given in the language of the country 
concerned. Andree's atlas does Include climatic, ethnographic and 
other special maps. Its physical maps are usually singled out for 

’ Tms likray jmUwbI, 6 May 1955, p. «i. See also the review by G. R.. 
Crone, J"ini 6 l, voL tai (June 195s), pp. 90S.9. 
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praise ; on them both hathuiing and altitude tints arc used to thow 

heights. 

Good maps, albdt on a smaller scale in most cases, are, of course, 
included in several other atlases. Two recent British examples of 
this kind are 

BARTHOLEMEW (J.) The citizen’s atlas of the world, i oth 
ed. 1952. 

The Oxforri atlas, ed- Sir C. Lewis [and others], Coixected 
reprint- 1954. 

In the latter atlas, height is indicated on most maps by layer tints, 
while in the former this is only done on a few of the regional maps. 
In some cases The cilizm's atlas has maps on a larger scale with more 
dciaQ. The Oxford atlas includes some special purpose maps at the 
end. Both have gaaetteen ; there being nearly j 00,000 entries in 
the one appended to The alias. There arc special editions of 

Oxford atlas with the titles, The Ammean Oxford atlas (1951) and 
The Canadian Oxford atlas (1951) ; the same publishers also are starl¬ 
ing a seri« of useful regional atlases with The Oxford rtponal atlas of 
USS.R. and Eastern Europe (due to be published November 1955) ; 
this includes many special purpose maps as well as topographical 
map on relatively lai^e scales- 

We must, of course, remember and use atlases of individual 
countries ; for our own we have such works as the Ordnance surety 
atlas of Btgland and Wales (1942) on a scale of a quarter of an inch 
to a mile and the Surety atlas of England and Wales of J. Bartholomew 
^and ed,, 1939) on a scale of two miles to one loch- Some foreign 
countries have atlases which include very many spedallzed maps of 
the countries concerned, map of a kind not to be found in the 
British adases just quoted. One of the best of these is the Allas de 
Fjana, publication of a second edition of which by the Comity 
National de Geographic began in 1951. The map can be bought 
separately or the whole adas purchased in a loos^leaf cover. The 
nearest approach to a work of this kind we have in Britain is the 
series of map which are being produced by the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government; these are referred to later in this chapter. 
There are schemes for national atlases in both the United Kingdom 
and the United States, but in both cases little pogress has been 
made at the time of writing. 

The coastlines and sea-routes of the world have received detailed 
attention in The mercartlile marine atlas, edited by G- Goodall (14th 
ed., 1952), whilst the Oxford economic atlas of Ae tvorld, pepared by 
the Economist Inicll^nce Unit and the Geographic Department 
of the Clarendon Pros, gives reliable information in both pictorial 
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And tabular form. Many of the maps in the latter publicadoo are 
071 a &cale of i : 1,000,000. 

The enumeratioo of atlases restricted to special subject 
fields would expand the number of titles mentioned in this 
already overcrowded chapter. It must suffice to note chat atlases 
of agriculture, economic products, geology, ioogeography, etc., 
exist. 

Nautical maps and charts are a special type not usually bought 
in many British libraries, for they are less frequently required for 
reference purposes. Most of these are published by official bodies ; 
in Great Britain, the Hydrographic E)epartmenC of the Admiralty, 
and in the United States, the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
Hydrographic Survey, are the responsible organizations; their 
charts are not restricied to thdr respective coasts, but cover many 
para of the world. There is a usefiil catalogue of the British series 
wh ich is revised periodicaUy : amendments to it appear in 
to mmngrs- 

ADMIRALTY. Hydrographic Department. Catalogue of 
Admiralty charts ai^ other hydrographic publications. 
(Hydrographic publication, H.D.374.) 

When atlases have failed us, it may often be necessary to 
consult loose sheet maps and, for le*se>l£novm parts of the world 
especially, reference can often be conveniently made to sheets of 
the InUTMtional map qf Vu world, if they exist for the area in question. 
The first proposal for the dra^g of a scries of maps on a utufonn 
scale whi^ would cover the whole of the world was made in 1891, 
the details of the scheme were worked out in London in 1909, and 
the final form of the maps was fixed In Paris in 1923. The scale 
adopted was that of 111,000,000. Very many of the maps have 
now been completed and published, though there are stiil certain 
areas of the world for which no maps have, as yet, been prepared. 
In Great Britain they are the responsibility of the Ordnance Survey. 
Under the auspices of the American Geographical Society of New 
York, a complete set for Hispanic America was completed in 1945, 
though almost all of the United States itself has yet to be covered by 
maps in this series. A world aeronautical chart on the same scale, 
prepared by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, does 
cover all the land area of the world. 

The Directorate of Military Survey of the British War Office 
(formerly known as the General Staff, Geographical Section) has 
prepared several series of maps which between them cover large 
areas of the world’s land surface. Among these G.S.G.S. series 
(as they are generally known) is a 1 :1,000,000 series covering 
Europe, Africa and Asia and the East Indies and a i : 500,000 series 
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for Europe. A number of area* are covered by map* on much 
larger scales. There is a useful guide to those which arc on general 
sale, whuch is arranged by areas of the world and has key maps to 
show the coverage ^ various sene 

WAR OFFICE- Interim catalogue of maps published by the 
Geographical Section, General Staff. 1953. 

For our own country, however, we make most frequent reference 
to the sheet maps of the Ordnance Survey. This govcrnraencal 
organisation was first eatabluhed, for purely military purposes, 
in 1791, and, though the scope of its activities has changed, m name 
has remained the same. Until April 1922 it also issued maps for 
Ireland, but sin r^ then Eire and Northern Ireland have pub^h^ 
their own, Its new maps are recorded each month in its P^hUcatim 
ftpoTl. Ordnance Survey publications arc British govemin^t 
publications, but they are not included in the official bibliographies 
issued by Her Majesty’s Setioaery Office. 

The best known scries of these maps are those on the 
scale of one Inch to the mile and there arc various editions 
of them. PubUcadon of a fourth, popular, edition began m 1922 
and this scries was completed. Some sheets of a revised fifth edition 
appeared between 1931 and 1939, and in this same period a relief 
fifth edition, with hiU shading and layer tints was also begun. 
Neither of these series was completed and the relief edition was 
abandoned. The preparatory work for a rixth (new popular) 
edition was begun in the 1930*8 and the date 1940 appears on 
some of the maps, although the first sheets were not actually 
published untU 1945. Meanwhile, during the recent wax, some 
sheets of a “ War revision ” were issued on thin paper, with the 
lino of a grid heavily overprinted. This scries has also been 
discontinued. The sheets of the sixth (new popular) edition 
are based, in southern England, on the fifth edition. The sheets of 
the northern half of England and Wales arc based on the fourth, 
popular edition ; they are provisional in form, i.e., not up to normal 
Ordnance Survey standards. 

The sheets of this sixth (new popular) edition arc slightly larger 
than those of its prcdccessoTs; one hundred and fifteen sheets of it 
cover England and Wales, in contrast to the one hundred and 
forty-six sheett prcriously needed. Some of the cartographical 
changes it shows are the use of the national grid (by this means a 
icandardized system of reference to places on the map is possible 
which, it is hoped, will be generally adopted), the removal of the 
black symbols fcr woodlands, and the definite abandonment of the 
hachuring used on the relief edition. These maps arc normally 
available in four different forms, on paper, fiat; on paper, folded ; 
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mouQted on Udcq and folded in coven, and mounted on linen in 
sections to fold. In most libraries one of the two latter editions 
should be purchased, for the use made of these maps is generally 
considerable. 

The first sheets of the seventh series vrere published in 1952 ; 
it is estimated that the publication of this edition will be completed 
in the early 1960’s. This edition is based on a complete field 
revision ; some changes of colouring have abo been made. The 
grid lines are grey, built-up areas are grey instead of bladt, the tree 
symbols art also grey and a lighter green has been employ^. 

Publication of the Land Utilization Survey maps began la 
1933. They are based on the fourth edition of the popular series 
of the one inch maps just described. They show everything which 
appears on these latter, including the contours and, in addition, 
they show the use to which the land Is put by additional, contrasting 
colours. They are said to be the meet complete topographical 
maps ever published. Their size and numbering are the same as 
those of the popular series on which they are based. The senes has 
been completed on the scale of i inch to 1 mile ; the maps are also 
ail available in reduced form on a scale of } inch to i mile. A series 
of descriptive volumes for the various counties of England, Wales 
and Scotland have been published by the Land Utilization Survey ; 
these can be used in conjunction with the maps. 

Publication of another important series of maps be^an in 1943. 
These are on the stale of i : 625,000 (about 10 miles to an indi) 
and have been prepared by the Minisuy of Housing and Local 
Oovenunent and the Department of Health for Scotland. The 
whole of England, Wales and Scotland b covered on two sheets, 
which placed adjacent to other form a convenient nze for wall 
display (5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in.), There are several different pairs 
of maps, each pair bdi^ devoted to a subject, such as roads, rypes 
of farming, electricity, population density, etc. These maps 
include much that is of topical interest and which is not available 
elsewhere ; revmons of them are prepared when necessary. The 
first of a series of explanatory texts to accompany these maps 
appeared in 1950. At the time of writing in 1953, s6maps and four 
explanatory texts are available, with two additional maps and two 
explanatory texts in the proof stage. Both the maps themselves and 
these texts are published by the Ordnance Survey. 

Those series of maps which have just been described are the 
principal small scale ones issued by the Ordnance Survey, tboi^b 
my catalogue has by no means provided an exhaustive list. There 
are useftJ series, for different purposes, on the scale of ^ inch to 1 
mile, as well as historical maps, such as that of Koman Britain, and 
spedal maps of London and other places. 


IS 
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Maw on ihc scales of ai inches to ! mile and 6 incha to r mile 
arc kjwvm as medium scale ones, PubUcation of a senes of maps 
on the scale of i : 25.000 (2^ inches to 1 mile) v/m begun m 
December JO45 and completed except for mountainous arw. 
Four colours only are used and the contours are gi^ at 25 feet 
vetMl intervals. The maps are very clearly drawn- 
boundaries are shown on these maps j it is the first umc this has 
been done on Ordnance Survey topographical maps. 

The maps on a scale of 6 inches to a mile show ev^ buiJ^, 
road and footpath and they also include street names. Those bemg 
oroduced at the present time are on new national grid sheet Uoca, 
either in a regular edition made from new surveys or in a pr^ional 
edition incorporating any revision material available. Very lew 
Ubraries have aU these for the whole of the country, it l^g more 
usual for a pubHc Ubrary to have those of its own immediate 

neighbourhood only. , , 

Maps on scales larger than 6 inches to 1 mile are known « 
large scale ones. Those on the scale of 25-544 
(i i 8,500) have been described as our chief nadonal maps. With 
the exception of certain moorland and mountainous areas, mey cover 
the whole of the country and they arc the largest scale Ordnance 
Survey maps which do this. They show the area of all enclosiircs. 
They are not strictly cadastral maps, since the hc<^, fences and 
other dividii^ media which they show arc not always the true 

boundaries of property. j o . 

These maps were originally surveyed between 1858 a^ ic$i, 
the first revWon was completed by 19x4. A second iwsion was 
begun in 1905, but was never completed. In 1928 revision began 
on an “ ad hoc ” basis; some urban areas have been revised as 
many as four times. 

A re-survey at the scale of 1 : 1,250 is being made of urb^ ar^. 
I ; 1,250 scale plans, and also consequential i : 2,5^ 
and » inch maps, are being published for these areas- It w 
CTOccled that the total pre^amme of 37,000 plans on foa^o 
1 ri,250 will be completed by 1963. Other areas vaU be 
overhauled at i : 2,500 and plans and maps will be publ^hed at 
that scale and at six inches to the mile. For some towns there arc 
pUns on the scale of i : 500, and for London there arc 1 :1,05b 
dans (60 inches to t mile) ; both these series now have macc^- 
cies and the new t : 1,250 survey will supersede them. 
Ordnance Survey is leaving surveyors in the areas covered by the 
I : 2,500 and i : 1,250 maps, so that the latter can be kept con¬ 
tinuously up to date- Revised editions arc being published as soon 
as the amount of change justifies It. 

In the last few yeara many towns and counties have prepared 
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surveys of and deveiopment plans for thdr areas and these have, in 
many eases> been published by the local authority concerned. 
Many of these contain excellent maps; useful bibliographies of 
them have been published.^ 

The Ordnance Survey publishes geological maps on behalf 
of the Geological Survey and it also issues a quarterly list of them. 
These maps are in four series as far as scale is concerned, 
tbe largest being on the s c ale of 6 inches to x milei and the 
most used series being on the scale of i inch to i mile. The 
latter series is available in two forms, solid ” and ‘'drifo'\ 
" Solid ’* maps show the rocks underneath ; drift" maps show 
the material which has drifted above; that is> mainly the products 
of the Ice Age. For some areas only solid ” maps are available. 
Revised editions of both the six Inch and one inch map appear 
regularly, thoi^h some of the revisions of the six inch map are not 
being published. Copies of these latter are deposited in.London 
ar\d Edinburgh for public inspection. Many of the sbc inch 
revisions which have been published deal with the coalfields. The 
prC'war blbli^raphy of them is soil of considerable utility. 

list of the memoirs, map, sections, etc., published by the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain and tbe Museum of 
Practical Geology, to 31st Dec., 1936. 1937. 

More recent information must be sought In the iMt of gtohgUal 
nrwj nu^, I M(^ 1^55 issued by the Geological Survey. 

Many foreign countries are also covered by series of top^ 
graphical sheet map and these are usually produced by govern¬ 
mental agencies in those countries. They will only be required 
by our largest gecgraphicsJ collections. Not all countries have 
such detail^ map as our own; for example in the United States 
the 1 inch to 1 mile series of the U.S. Geological Survey (the 
equivalent of our i inch to 1 mile Ordnance Survey topographical 
map) only cover about oixe-half of that country. 

Since map are often omitted from national bibliographies and 
since many countries do not publish separate bibliographies of them, 
they are often difficult to trace. J^fw liiirabtft and maps 

(1951- ), issued by the Royal Gec^phical Society every six 

months, is a particularly valuable guide. This publication lists all 
the current map and atlases added to the library of this society and, 
in addition, it provides a selective index to new geographical Utera- 

X " PlAnniM 9 UF/eys sad reports prepsred since tgjs”. Iteviied ed. (950. 
(Minisgy of Ifousin^ and Loesl Govemment library. Bibliography ao. 45.) 
New ^lioo in prepsxaiioo. There is also & Ust in Tatn aid ptanniri, 

t$Sf > fingnu I/a Minisin ^Loed CwnmeM aidPlauiing intiab 

pathsinenrsiy ppers, , vol. »r, Omd. 8304). The library oT the Mimatry 

of Hbiaing and Lo^ &>venuaenl also revises lU “ List of published approved 
development plans (Bibliography no. 97) about three lines each yew. 
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ton in both book and periodical form. There is also a ^tion of the 
Librm of Congrtss eotalog entitled Maps tad ai^ ^* 953 " ,)• 

This appears seini-annuajly with annual cumulations. The entries 
in this publicadon arc arranged by geographical areas, these ar^ 
bdng in alphabetical order. There is a subject index. ^ the 
bibbographies described in this paragraph are mtema^nal in 
character- The 1954 volume of 77 u EngHsh catalogue if books has an 
appendix listing maps and atlases; this is the first list of iw kind- 

A problem that not infrequently presents itself in hbranes is 
that of discovering the name of the country in which some little- 
known tovm or city is situated. It may be, perhaps, that a loc^ 
British firm has received an order from such a place abroad and is 
anxious to identify its country of origin. Strangely enough it is 
not always easy to do this ! 

Our first resort will often be to gazetteers of the world, or better 
still, if we know the country and merely wish to localize the place, 
to a gazetteer of ihe country concerned. 

The most comprehensive world gazetteer is 

The Columbia Lippincott gazetteer of the world, ed- L. B. 

Seltzer. 1950. 

which contains some 130,000 entries, and which is reported to con¬ 
tain the names of five non-existent towns as a trap for plagiarists . 
This is, as a reviewer says,* the most authoritative gazetteer in the 
English language, though he is able to point out a few etTC« in it 
and to regret that the editors, instead of giving “ the official foiim 
of names officially written in Roman alphabets ” as the mam 
entries, have used the English name when a place has one, with tl« 
foreign name in brackets. In another review of the gazetteer, m 
the October 1952 issue of Subseripiion hooks buUstin, the results of a 
comparison between some entries under the letter “ F ” in this work 
and those in the eighth edition of the 5 arti^ ^aztiU^ <f tbs SrMh 
hUs (193a} arc given- A laige proportion of the encri« in the latter 
axe not in the former, for the Sun^ gazstim .. - indudw smi 
places as country scats and hunting lodges, which one would hardly 
expect to find in a gazetteer of the world. 

Useful works on a smaller scale are 

CHAMBERS (W- & R.) LTD. World gazetteer and geographi¬ 
cal, dictionary, ed- T. C. GoUocott and J- O. Thome. 1954** 

Webster's gcc^raphical dictionary. 1949. 

'Chambers is on a smaller scale than Webster's ; the latter inclu^to 
some 40,000 place names. Both works have been prepared with the 
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needs of Er^lijh^peaking persons in mind and consequeody they are 
not strong for certain parts of the world. Chamb€rs include some 
brief historical information under some of its hedings ; it has 
a separate index of the variant forms of names. The gazetteers 
appended to the larger aliases of the world which have been 
mentioned earlier In this chapter may giy» be consulted. Gazetteers 
of the world, and chose of special countries, can be supplemented by 
many other sources, such as foreign trade directories, and railway 
time-cables. 

Two of the specialized agencies of the United Nations, the 
Universal Postal Union and the Intemadonal Telecommuni¬ 
cations Union, are responsible, respectively, for 

Dlcdonnaire des bureaux de pcsie. 50 195). 

Nomenclature ofBdeUe des bureaux c^legraphiques ouverts au 
serrice incemadonal. i8e 6 d. 194b. 

The former includes some goo,000 names. Since the publica¬ 
tion of the main alphabet of the list of telegraphic offices in 1946, 
many supplements have been issued. Neither of these lists gives 
the exact locadons of places, they merely indicate ihdr .countries 
and sometimes their provinces, states or counties. 

The gazetteer of the British Isles which includes the most 
information also has a small atlas bound with it 

Bartholomew's survey gazetteer of the British l&Ies. pth ed. 

» 943 ‘ 

The Ordnance Survey has also published a Ca^eUter of Britain 
(1954) which quotes the appropriate nadonal grid reference for 
each place. 

In an endeavour to anticipate enquiries, some librarians of 
commercial libraries have started special indexes to place names 
t^ich do zmt appear in the usual sources and of p l a ce names which 
have changed. When an enquiry for some out-of-tbe-way place 
which is not either in the usual sources or already in this special 
index is tracked down, an addition Is also made to this index. 

Both fore^ geographical terms and place names have been 
translated and transliterated in many different ways. Because of 
these difficulties, the Royal Geographical Society set up a Permanent 
Committee on Geogra{:jucaI Names for Official Use in i^ai. This 
body has published a series of glossaries of the terms found on 
maps from Individual countries and it has also issued occasional 
lists of place names for a fow particular countries. 

It is not possible, in a book such as the present one, to give 
more than a few comments about the scope and value of early 
maps and atlases. We have seen, however, that some of the 
country’s larger libraries have extensive collections of them, and 
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in smaller libraries may *rily come inu, coata« 
such items. cspecUUy those of local interest. Early cat^aphcrs 
had not, of course, the scientific knowledge and eqmpmcni of 
their modern succcsors. and If we require an accurate peture 
of some part of our country in the past, we may weU turn to a 
modern map of early conditions, rather than to a contempOTary 
one Similarly, modem historical atlases will often serve us better 
than old maps of the world and its parts. In carHer yearn, m at 
present, we shall find a good deal of transference of 
Lps from one atlas W another, and that many maps first pubbshed 
separately have been incorporated into aclases, and ^ vema, 
perhaps with additions. Thus the bibUographic problems that 
irisc are compUcated and much detective work with lo<« maps is 
often required. The most comprehensive print^ lisOi^ of aUasca 
is that given in the catalogues of the Library of Congress: 

U S LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Use of geographic atlases 
* in the Ubrary. by P, L. PhUUps. J9C^20. 4 vols. 

The first two volumes are the basic work and the nmlcrial in them 
is listed by geographical area covered- Volume 3 is a supplement 
of works acquired by the Ubrary of Congress m 1909-14, and 
volume 4 covers J a further supplement is m 

prepManon^^^ other fields of knowledge, we find that important 
early material which is not generaUy available m its original form 
has been reprinted in modern times- An important 
this kind of work is the MonumenJa carlograpkiea o* F. C. Wieder 
(igs6-29, $ vols.) which, althou^ published at the Hague, has 
Critical and bibliographical notes in English. 

The atlases of our own country published before x8bi are 
listed chronologically and their contents analysed la 

CHUBB (T.) Printed map in the atlaso of Great Britain 
and Ireland, x 579 "J® 7 ®‘ 

Thi» work aiso includes a useful historical introduction and gives 
us some biographical material about the majymakers, engravers 
and publishers themselves. Many of the important etmly atlases 
of our country were first published on the Continent- Two oi the 
most ^ous of those produced in our own countp^ are thwe of 
Christopher Saxton (ISC ed., 1579) and John Speed (xst 1611); 
both of these went through many editions and the individual maps 
in them (which were not all the original work of the cartographers 
concerned) were used by many later cartographers. 

A number of atlases not recorded by Chubb are listed in ffu 
Harold WhiuOur eoUaclion cf acunly aUases, road-books and maps prsunkd 
to th$ Unxursity 0/ Lnds, by H. Whitaker (1947) ; this work is 
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arraoged oq the same lues zs Chubby Whitaker has abo prepared, 
and km in preparation, separate bibliographies of the maps of 
certain oounties ; these supplement the two works just cited. The 
latest to be issued at the time of viTiting is 

WHITAKER (H.). A descriptive list of the printed maps of 
Korihamptonshire, 1576-1900. 1948. 

A great deal of information Is repeated in all thoe volumes, for a 
large proportion of the items catalogued are atlases of England and 
Wales which are quoted for each county in turn. One of these 
volumes dealing with speciic counties has, then, also a more general 
interet. The introductions to these volumes by Whitaker are 
useful short accounts of the growth of British cartography. 

RSFEREMCES 

Mention has been made ebewhere in thb book of cbe importaiu:e 
of guides to the literature of special subjects. In our present 
subject field, Aids to giogre^cal rtuareh by J. K. Wright and £. T- 
Platt (2nd ed., 1947), is an invaluable work for librarians. Its 
introduction should be read carefully and its sections on atlases 
and gazetteers should be compared with what 1 have written. 

Cofural works on maps, which irtcluAi bibliographietd informaiion 

Wmterbottom (H. S. L,) A key to maps. 1936. 

Mostly about che Ord&aoco Survey i iocludea a good aecouat of 
pr^octioiia. 

Ealsz (B.) General cartography, and ed. 1948. 

Jervis (W. W.) The world in maps. 193$. 

Contains, inter siU, a chronological list of adases. 

Hinks (A. R.) Maps and survey. 4th ed, 1942. 

Additional infermadco b iocluded in an addenda, otherwise this edition 
i» a reprint of the 3rd, tpss- 

SpscifieaUy bibUogri^uai aaowtts 

Thiele (W.) Official map publications. 1938. 

Tb« fim hair is historical; the second describes the mappitve services 
of different countrie. Includes a reference list of maps published by 
the Unit^ States Govonment 

Oben (E. C.) and Whitmarsh (A.) Foreign maps. 1940. 
lucludes foreign language gloaMries, descriptions of the mapping agencies 
aTdiEbreat countries, and reproductions of spednxeit maps. 

Arden-Close {Sir C.) Geographical byway?, and some other 
geographical essays. 1947. 

Chapter lO r the tfitemadonal map of the worid, pp. 10^118. 

The maps of the Ordnance Survey are described in more detail 
in three pamphlets isued by the Survey, A dueriplion of Ordnance 
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Sur}^ mall maps (1955),' A dAssripUcn of Ordnana Survtj medium 
scaie maps (1955), and A description of Ordttarue Suruj large seaU 
plans (1954)* StudcQU can also consult “ New medium and small 
scale maps of the Ordnance Survey” by G. Cheetham, Geogr^kieal 
jourmil, voL 207 (May-June 1946), pp, 211-24 and “ The p«i-wat 
programme of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain ”, Empire 
svrv^ retnew, vol. 57 {July 1945), pp. 93-102. H- C- Brookfield has 
included some interesting criticisms of Ordnance Survey maps in his 
essay on “ Caiiographical appreciation ” ; this os a chapter in Map 
inlerpreiation, by G. H. Dury (2953) and is on pp. 180-296- 

//isurval aaowiis 

Eynam (£.) British maps and mapmakers. 1944. 

Bay (J. C.) The history and technique of map-making. 
Sulletin of Ihe Mew Tork Fublie Library, vol- 47 (November 
1943), pp, 795 -fio 9 - 

Cars, recording and exploitation in libraries 

Ristow (W. W.) The library map collection. Libraty journal, 
vol. 67 (15 June, 1942). pp. 558 - 55 « 

Ristow (W. W,) Maps in libraries, tibra/y journal, voL 71 
(i September, 1946), pp. 1102-07, 1124. 

This » a bibliography ; most of iu entries are fer items dealing with 
cataloguing and clasfficatioe. 

Boggs (S. W.) and Lewis (D. C.) The classification and 
cataloguing of maps and atlases. 1945. 

ExpUins pr^octions, gives schedules of a claaificacoo, etc. 

Lee (R. J.) English county maps : the identification, catalogu¬ 
ing and physical care a coUecdon. (library Associadon 
pamphlet, no. 13.) 1935. 

A detailed study of all the works listed above will rarely be 
necessary, the majority of the books being needed for reference 
purposes only. Some of them are offered as alternative sources of 
information, in case the student has not access to others in the list. 


Chapter 15 

DEALING WITH MORE DIFFICULT ENQUIRIES 


When one U first presented with a question, It is not always 
easy to teU how long it will take to produce the ajuwer. If the 
enquirer asks the question verbally, it will usually be advisable to 
consult any sources of reference which, after a Ut^ thought, occur 
to you as likely to contain the answer and which are also reasonably 
accessible. If these works are on the open shelves of your library, 
the enquirer will often accompany you on your search and help 
you to examine them, h may be that you feel sure that the 
information you are seeking is easily accessible, although it seems 
to elude you at the beginning of the search. For this reason—and 
also if the reader states that he needs the answer as quickly as 
possibl^it may be wise and necessary to continue the search and 
to embark at once on the systematic examination of various kinds 
of material as described later in the chapter. 

If, however, obvious sources fall, and on reconsideration it 
appears to be a more difficult enquiry than you imagined, it may 
be wise to ask the enquirer to leave his question with you. You 
will often be able to say that you expect you can answer his enquiry, 
or that you have reasonable chances of doing so, but that it may 
take some little time, and that you will either arrange for the works 
which prove to contain the information he requires to be sent to 
him, to be ready/or him at a certain dme on a certaio date, or that 
you will write or telephone to him. Before he goes, however, it is 
most important that you complete your conversation with him by 
asking a few further questions about his enquiry. 

You must obviouUy clear up in your mind, if you csin, any 
doubts which you may have about the nature of the enquiry itself. 
You must make sure that you know exactly what his query is and 
also find out, if it is not apparent, into what larger subject field the 
enquiry falls. You should also find out if the reade r has already 
consulted privately any works which deal with the subject, or if 
he knows the names of persons who have investigated and perhaps 
written about it. With many queries you will, too, be able to find 
fivm the enquirer that only publications issued after a certain dace 
will be of use Co him ; if there Is any time Hmic of this kind it 
should be discovered. If you are told why the answer is required, 
it will often throw fi’csh light on to the exact nature of the query 
itself and mako it easier to answer. It is, however, not always 
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diplomatic to ask this question and, on occasion, it may be 
most unwise. If cventuaUy you fell to produce the answer m 
your own library and you propose to write to some outside source, 
it may be necessary to ask “ why ” then, if you have not already 
done so. 

In a small library there will be less occasion to ask an enquirer 
to leave a query with you, for in many cases you will be able to 
exhaust the resources of your library while he w^ts. There will, 
however, stUl be a variety of occasions when you will need to make 
a note of his name and address and to make arrangements for 
eommunkating with him. The book you require to answer hu 
question may be in the lending department of the library and be 
out on loan, you may wish to consult another member of the hbrary 
staff who is not on duty at the dme, or you may promise to try to 
obtain the required information from outside sources. 

When accepting what appears to be a difficult enquiry in a 
larger reference Ubrary, it is reasonable to ask the enquirer how 
urgent his request is. Even if you have no other similar enquiries 
on hand and arc free to pursue his question when he leaves, you 
cannot be certain that he wiU not be followed immediately by 
someone else with another equally difficult problem. The largest 
libraries, with several peraons available for answering such questions, 
aomedmes find chat they have more difficult questions than there 
arc persons to work on them. In these cases a system of priorities 
must be worked out, and this wiU be largely related to the urgency 
of the enquirers’ need. It is best, though not always possible, to 
allow one member of the staff to work unhindered on a difficult 
enquiry, tor, if the search is made in this way, it is likely to be d^ 
more systematically and thoroughly than if the person concerned is 
continually interrupted. There will be occasions when a difficult 
enquiry is presented that is also very u^ent, more urgent than 
the matters that are b«i^ dealt with when it arrives ; in that case, 
of course, other work has to be suspended, and all avulable 
personnel may be required to join in a co-operaUve effort to »lw 
the new problem. Such crises are particularly common m special 
libraries. 

It is impossible to work out a single plan of attack suitable tor 
all the difficult enquiries received by a reference library. If, 
however, a query is provii^; recalritrant, it will almost certainly 
be necessary to stop your search at some point and to make an 
objective examination of the Aiiflefi of books you have been uvng. 
It is hoped that the following outlines of procedure may be of me 
if such a check'is being made ; these outlines are not necessarily 
to be followed in the order in which they sje printed. When 
studying them it should also be remembered that they call for the 
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use of printed roaterul which may only be available in large or 
specialized reference libraries. 

If our library is closely classified, we should often begin our 
subject searches by seeking out the appropriate place in the 
classification and consulting the works on the shelves at and near 
that place. We rnay know the classification number ; if we do 
not and if our library has a classified catalogue, we can usually 
find it from the index there; alternatively, we can consult the 
index to the printed classification scheme. If there are alternative 
places, we should, of course, consult all of them. In small and 
medium-sized libraries in particular, this will often be the first 
step to take. Unfortunately a number of the largest reference 
libraries In Britain are not closely claMified ; in them one has 
usually to begin with the subject catalogue. Consultation of the 
latter would oRen be a second step in a closely classified library, 
afier an unsuccessful visit to the shelves. 

If the subject catalogue is eta^fied, we should consult it first 
at the specific number for the subject in question to see if the 
Ubrary has a monograph or a pamphlet on the subject. Even if 
we have already visited the shdves of a closely classified Ubrary, 
this will be necMary. Vclumes may have been removed from 
those shelves or added entries may be present In tbe catalogue. 
We should also look back In a classified subject catalogue to see 
what works the library has on the larger subjects which comprebend 
the topic we are investigating. 

If it is a dictionary catalogue we are consulting, we should 
first go to the specific subject heading. If the works listed there 
do not appear suitable, we should consider following up any 
" see also ” references which are given. We should also consult 
headings which comprehend the specific one ; ie., if we have not, 
for example, been satisfied by the items listed under “ Plough 
we shall need to consult those entered under "Agricultural 
machinery”. In most dictionary catalogues there will be no 
references from smaller subjects to larger ones. If we find no 
works and no reference under the headii^ which we considered 
was the proper one, we must consider whether, perhaps, some 
alternative heading has been used- If a library is classified and 
has a dictionary catalogue, it will sometimes be useful to check 
the shelf-list. 

Let us consider a reader asking to see what literature in book 
form a library has on the subject of nomadic life. The rc^cr says 
that he is not particularly interested in any 00c nomadic group. 
(Much of the literature of this subject will, of course, deal with 
particular nomadic groups.) A dictionary catalogue may not 
reveal much under “ Nomads ” 5 it may have more under “ Gyp- 
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sics ", a related aad still fairly general heading. The Su^jecl-indgx 
of the London Library vol. 3, (1938) in fact refers from 

“Nomads” to “Ethnology*', ‘‘Gypsies** and “Migration of 
races 

Some of the more general works may be brought to light, 
perhaps, by consulting “ Society, Primitive **. Alternatively, if the 
bbrary is classified, consultii^ the shelf-list or, preferably, a visit to 
the shelves themadves, will reveal which of the books on primitive 
society have materisil on nomads. Here it may be found that a 
work like D. Forde’s Hahitatj eemmy and ioeiety (5th ed., 19^) may 
meet the reader’s needs. Th«e procedures may not exhaust even 
the general accounts of the subject in book form, for some of them 
may be elsewhere- Sconomic googri^j, by C. F, Jones and G. G. 
Darkenwald (Rev. ed-, *954), for example, contains a chapter on 
“ Nomadic herding " which concludes with a bibUography. 

In the card catalogue of the Library of Congress there are a 
number of entries under “ Nomads ”, but they are principally for 
books not likely to be widely held, many of them bcu^ in French. 
This catalogue gives us a “ see also ” reference to “ the names of 
nomadic tribes, e.g., Bedouin, Kirghi?, etc,”. It is interesting to 
note chat The Columbia entyolopidia says that “ Formerly efforts were 
made to generalize about nomads and find a common denominator 
among such diverse cultures ^ those of the North American Indian 
hunter, the Bedouin of Africa, and the roving gypnes, but these have 
largdy been abandoned in favour of studying each culture as a unit.** 

Whatever kind of catalogue the library has, it is most important 
that reference assbtauts should master the principles on which it 
has been constructed, and also be familiar with the types of cross- 
reference given and with any spedal idiosyncrasies it may have. 
This search for an individual monograph or pamphlet on a specific 
subject or for an adequate account in some more comprehensive 
work is not always the best way to attempt to answer a sul:Qect 
enquiry, but it fi^quently needs to be done, even if at a later stage 
in the search. In a large reference library it may take some time 
to dp. The possibility of a library having such a work should 
silways be considered it Is easy to asnime that the subject is either 
too recondite or of too recent ori^ for the separately published 
works in a library. If you do this, and then later discover that 
your library does possess such a book and chat the work would have 
been adequate for your purpose, you should be suitably humiliated ! 

It should be meryioned that in the larger reference libraries 
the consultation of the works on the subjects which comprehend 
the one in which you are interested might be too great a 
task for it to be done with any thoroi^hness, at least at an early 
stage in the search. It often becomes a question of seeking out 
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the best of these books; and reference to doing this U made below. 
The other sources which we can consult are now to be listed 
separately; those which are mentioned fiist are ones which we 
can try if we have no reason to suspect that the information 
required has only recently been published. If we know, or have 
good reason to believe, that the information is of recent origin, 
we should give a different priority to these sources. 

(a) General encyclopaedias, dictionaries and quick reference 
books. These will, themselves, answer sads&ctoriiy a number of 
enquiries. They may»help by setting us off on the seaireh for the 
answer to a more difficult query. Encyclopedias are the moat 
important books in this connection ; the bibliographical referencea 
that they include will often be of use to us. 

(^) A more spedhe work of reference. We may, for example, 
find a biography of a composer in a general ency cl opedia, but we 
shoiild expect that there would be a fuller account in Grove’s 
Dietionofy of nunV ond fnufieians. This additional ioformadon will 
not invariably be there, for there are, in some of the larger 
encyclopscdias, monographic accounts of subjects which cannot be 
bettered in more speci£c reference books ; tn some cases, too, the 
general encyclopedias will provide more up*to^te infonnation. 
We shall, however, find in these special reference works many 
articles included on subjects which are not given separate treatment 
in the general encyclopedias, llie names of the best known of 
these special reference books in the EngUsh language should soon 
become familiar to an asustant who has worked for a short period 
in a general reference library. In libraries both large and small 
they are usually on the open shelves; in the larger reference 
libraries they are usually accompanied by some of the foreign 
counterparts. If you do not know the name of the specific works 
of reference in any particular held of knowledge, you should be able 
to* iiiid those your own library has with the help of either the 
clasuBcation scheme or the catalogue, or perhaps by both of these 
means. Alternatively you can consult WinehU, Maiclis or Minlo. 
WifichoU has the great advantage of having useful annotations 
appended to its entries. AftnU lists many items not in IVi/tcfisU, this 
b^ng partly due to its different scope and partly due to Its being of 
British origin, so that it Is still a useful work. Schruider may help us 
with the names of some of the Continental reference books which are 
not $0 well known here.’ Library cataloguers and classifiers need 
to refer fi’cquently to cataloguing rules, to lists of sul;^ect headings 
and to the schedules of classification schemes ; similarly, reference 
librarians need often to consult such works as those of Wine/uU, 
MokUsy and Sehmder. An exception to this rule may be 

' Tliougb it'doa oet liii many re&Kscc books on special wbjecu. 
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made in small reference libraries where the siefF can easily know all 
the specialized reference books which are available and where the 
consultation of WvMl would probably only show additional biles 
wluch were not available in the library in question. The larger the 
reference library, the more confident one vdll be that the works listed 
in these bibliographies of reference books will be available. 

(tf) A compr^ensive treatise on a field which includes the 
subject in question. This category includes works like A of 
BigHsk low, by Sir W. S. Holdsworth ; A hisiory of ihg txptmsion of 
Cfiristism^, by K. A. Latourettc ; the volumes of the Oxford fdsloy 
of Engluh liUraiurt; the volumes in the Vktoria Msto^ qf ihi Mimtw 
of Snglond: and the larger handbooks and treatises on sdentific 
subjecu. You may be personally acquainted with a relevant 
work of this kind; if you are not, it may or it may not be 
easy to trace the most suitable works. There is no general 
bibliography which lists them all, though some have been included 
in Minto {Holdsworth iathw), Malclis and WincMl ; subject biblio¬ 
graphies will often draw our attention to them, The larger a 
reference library is, the more of these works it will have. Som^ 
times these works answer our queries for us, and often they will 
give us fresh clues. When using a work of this kind for the first 
or when consulting one after a lapse of some time, it is often 
wise to study its methods of arrangement. Many of these works are 
in several volumes. Some have cumulative indexes, some have 
indexes to the individual volumes only, while in others the table 
or tables of contents may guide us quickly to what we require. 
Most of these works contadn Wbliographical references; if they arc 
given, it is important to discover whether they are gathered together 
at one place in the work, partially dispersed at the ends of the 
chapters, cited in the text itself, or given as footnotes to the pages. 

(d) A separate bibliography of the appropriate subject field. 
Such a bibliography may list a book, pamphlet or periodical article 
on the subject of the enquiry itself. You may, of course, have 
traced such tnbUographies if you have ta k e n all the steps enumerated 
above. You may have found those in your own hbrary throt^h 
the catalogue and the classification scheme (if bibliographies arc 
classified away from treatises and znonographs on subjects, as in 
the Dewey and Library of Congr^ schemes, you must consult 
that special section of classification). You will probably have 
found some biblic^aphic references in encyclopedias and com¬ 
prehensive treatises which, if not provjdmg answera to your 
problem, will surest further possibilities. WiwhtUy MoUUs, or 
Minto may has'e listed suitable biblio^phic works (a number of 
individual subject bibliographies are listed in ihoc works, though 
the principle* on which they were selected is not clear). You may 
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now ay to find if there are other bibliognpbio, and you will 
probably begin with the bibliographies of bibliographies described 
in chapter 6. 

Unfortunately, however, there is a groat deal of knowledge in 
print whieb is not accessible through bibliographies, so chat even 
in the largest refereoee libraries there are limitations to this 
approach. In a small reference library there are graver objecdons 
to it. If the name of a specific bibliography is found, that biblio¬ 
graphy will probably not be available j if it is available or if it is 
borrowed or consulted elsewhere, the most suitable references in it 
probably also will not be available. Nevertheless this is often an 
important part of a search ; it may, for example, mean that we 
shall trace and use printed subject catalogues of libraries specializing 
in the field with which we are concerned. 

(s) General subject bibliographies. In this category a oximber 
of different kinds of works may be included, all of which, however, 
have one thu^ In common ; they list works on many subjects of 
knowledge and are either arranged in subject order or have sut^eet 
indexes. Firstly there are the subject catalogues of the great 
libraries described in chapter 6. llxe main thing to remember 
when consulting these is that it is most unlihely that rither of these 
works uses the same subject headings as those used in your own 
library. They are more useful in small reference libraries than 
bibliographies of bibhographies ; if they do refer to works which 
are not immediately available, It may be possible to obtain those 
works, or for the enquirer to consult them elsewhere. You arc 
potendally only one stage away from the answer ; whereas if you 
have traced the name of a suitable bibliography, you ate two stages 
away. There is, of course, the difficulty that you cannot be 
certain, having found entries for works which sound hopeful, chat 
those works will, in fact, contain the information you require. In a 
large reference library these subject caulc^cs will occas i o n a l l y 
bring to light works which arc in your own library, but which you 
have 90 far been unable to trace. Your own cataloguers may have 
chosen a heading which you have not consulted or perhaps these 
large printed catalogues have included analytical entries for items 
which have not been catalog^ied separately in your own library. 

«The book trade bibliographic, such as the Cwnulativi Dock index 
(which, as we have seen, has subject headings as we librarians 
understand them) and the various British publications listed in 
chapter 9, as well as the bibliographies of government publications, 
can be used as general biblic^pbies. In a small reference library 
great reliance hu to be placed on them as sources of information. 
Sonnenschein's Best books can also still be used, though not as a 
guide to recently published works. AU the sources listed in this 
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group («) will for the most part refer 114 to separately published boob 
and pamphlets only. 

If all the possible sotirces of iaibrmation listed above have 
failed, we can then cozmder searching bibliographies which are 
devoted wholly or principally to icdexii^ or abstractii^ articles 
in periodicals. If our enquirer says that he is interested in having 
the latest available published information on the subject of his 
enquiry, or if we have reason to believe that the subject itself b a 
new one, we shall often begin our search by (bllowu^ the pro> 
cedure outlined below, and we shall only revert to the sources fo) 
to (t) afterwards, if it is necessary to do so. 

(/) A specific abstractii^ or indexing service which includes 
references on the subject of the enquiry. Such sources will not, 
unfortunately, often be available In small reference libraries which 
are general in character. They do form an important part of the 
holdings of both Large general and specialized reference libraries. 
WuvfttU lists the titles of many of these publkatioiu ; spedal biblio* 
graphics of them have been cited in chapter 8. It b important 
to remember that not all fields of knowledge arc covered by serial 
bibliographies. Their methods of arrangement and their indexes 
differ widdy, and considerable care has to be taken even by 
experienced reference asi^istants if the best use b to be made of them. 

In some fields of knowledge different publications of this kind 
overlap, and we can often use several of them to advantage. Thb 
may be due to different degrees of specificity. We may, for example, 
make use of the abstracts in the Stxmma^ of current liUralure issued 
by the British Cotton Industry Research Association; many of 
the abstracts therein are reprinted in the Journal of tha Textile 
InstittJle. There are also abstracts on cotton in the abstracting 
services which cover the whole field of chemistry (there are difierent 
one published in several of the larger countries of the world), 
as as other more specialized alKtracts such as the J^otes on 
ewreni literaive in the Empire cotton grorving reoUw. The items 
enumerated so far do not exhaust the possibilities, for other 
specialized bibliographies dealing with this sut^ect are prepared 
abroad. 

Special librarians must obviously imow intimately those dealing 
with their own and related subjects ; reference librarians in the 
larger general libraries will have available a number of them on 
many different subjects. The ma.jority of serial bibliographies 
published deal with subjects in science and technology, though 
there are many such covering other fields of kt^owledge. In several 
cases the abstracting services go back many yeaia and their use 
is then not confined to tracii^ recently published information. 
They may index a periodical article on some subject which 
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appeared, let us say, at the end of the nlneteentb century, and we 
may be unable to find anything: else on that subject. 

{^) "Year’s works” dealing with specific subjects. The 
bibliographies included in da« (/) usually diher index wititoul 
comment or give brief summaries of the contents of the items they 
include ; in either case there is rarely any endcal comment. In 
recent years there has been an increase in the number of periodical 
publications which survey the wTiting;s in one field of ^owledge 
in a different way. These are of^ published annually, and the 
particular subject of knowledge with which any such work deals 
is usually divided into smaller portions ; these are the subjects of 
chapters written by specialists. The smaller subjects included in 
any one work of this kind m&y or may not vary from year to year ; 
if they do vary, individual chapters will sometimes cover the 
writings of more than a year. Most, but by no means all, of these 
publications are concerned with natural and applied science ; 
there is already, uoforrunately, some overlapping between them. 
Not all of the chapters In them are written in a critical fashion; 
some of them approximate to bibU^aphies with descriptive, 
\ annotations, except that thdr textual matter is usually continuous. 
There U no work of reference which lists them all, though some arc 
recorded in Wiwkell, in the IntUx bibiiographtau and in other works 
recorded in chapter $. In our search for a spedfic bibliography of 
a subject, (d), we may have found references either to indexing 
services, abstracting services or to volumes of the " year's work " 
type. Tbere are also a number of sciencUic periodicals which 
publish review essays of the kind which form the chapters of " year’s 
works ” or " annual surveys ”, though in them we cannot tell when 
any particular subject will be dealt with, and we have to trace them 
through publications of tlie kind dealt with in {f). As with the 
publications in class (/), " year’s works ” will usually direct us to 
articles in periodicals, though in fields out&de science and tech¬ 
nology, in the Annual i^£ngluA law, or the Tear^swarA in EngUtA 
studies, for example, we shall find many references to books. Small 
g:eneral reference libraries rarely have these publications. 

(A) General indexes to perii^iicals. The uses and limitations 
of the best known works of this kind have been described in 
chapter 8. In large reference libraries one of the principal uses 
will be for seeking information on subjects not adequately covered 
by bibliographies ef the kind included in groups (/) and (g). 
In such a library we can look In them with some confidence that, 
if we find suitable references, we shall be able to, refer to some, 
if not all, of them. Many of the periodicals indexed in works of 
this kind are taken and bound by larger general reierence libraries. 

(a) Indexes to individual periodicals dealing with our subject. 


14 
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The bibliographies in clases (/)» (£) and (h) will often only record 
the major coninbudoos in the journals which they are indexing 
or abstracting; they will usuaEy ignore many smaller notes, so 
that while the major articles in periodicals such as //ature and The 
umomist may be Indexed in more than one of these bibliographia, 
we often ne^ to refer to their own indexes for the fuller entries 
which are given there. When Vp% are making a search for informa¬ 
tion on a specthc topic, it seems sensible to examine the best known 
journal or journals on that topic, especially if they are well indexed. 
Gunmladve indexes covering several years, if they exist for the 
.periodicals we are consulting, are especially valuable. D. C. 
Haskell’s bibliography of these has been referred to in chapter 7. 
If, in a large Ubrary, there are many journals which might con¬ 
ceivably contain the answer to an enquiry, a good deal of 
discretion is needed in searching in this way. It is also necessary 
to do this kind ofsearduBg when there are no spedalued abstracting 
or indexing services available, and when the general indexes to 
periodicals that one has do not cover adequatdy the periodicals 
on the subject in question. If you have reason to believe that the 
information required has only been published very recently, it may 
be necessary to examine the latest individual issues of certain 
periodicals for which there will ususdly be no indexes available. 

The outline given above records some of the step which one can 
take to solve many kinds of difficult enquiries. It is, of course, not 
suitable for a search for information about a recent or forthcoming 
event, or for some other matter which is unlikely to have been 
' recorded other than in newspapers and the news columns of 
periodicals. The kinds of reference works we use in such cases have 
been described in chapter 4, 

In chapter 6 mention was made of ardclea by R. Swank on 
the relative values of bibliographies and subject cacak^es as points 
of departure in searches for information. This question has since 
been examined by several other writers. Some interestmg 
references to this topic will be found in The svhjut analysis of lihrasy 
TMiaialsy edited by M. F. Tauber (1953). This work also contains 
some comment on the Umitadons of dictionary catalogues from the 
reference Hbrarian’s point of view. In the chapter entitled Reflec¬ 
tions and observations on subject analysis : the research user ” by 
Professor A. T. Haxen (pp. 191-195) the author describes the varied 
sources he needed when doing some research into the early history 
of English paper-making. Professor Hazen says that, quite pro¬ 
perly, most of the itencs he needed to consult did not appear in the 
catalogue. His project was, hclwes^er, something more than a 
reference question. 

If we have a difficult enquiry, If may, then, be necessary to 
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paitte when the more probable sources have failed and map out 
a more systematic plan of sea rch , perhaps the cacegorie 
of material described above. A padeni, exhaustive search does 
net, however, abwive us from using our ingenuity. Most enquiries 
of the kind now beii^ considered can be approached from several 
angles and we may have to go over the whole ground more than 
once. There are two fresh approaches which can be used with 
many quesdens when a search for information on Che subject itself 
has &i]ed. We inay be able to find the information by consulting 
works about persons connected with the subject (what may be 
termed the “ biographical approach ”) or we may be able to 
the answer in writings on a particular locality (the “local" 
approach). These are ordy two of the possible ways la which we 
can vary our searches, there will often be others. Nor is it always 
possible to consider biographical or topographical aspects of an 
enquiry; these two approaches have been mentioned because 
many excellent and detmled works of reference are available for 
them. 

At the end of such a search as baa been described, we may have 
found our answer, we may be left with a reference or a number of 
references which might contain the smswer but which are not 
available in our own library, or, alternatively, we may have drawn 
a complete blank. If we have a reference that will almost certainly 
contain the information we need, we can justifiably endeavour to 
obtain that work by borrowing it from another library or perhaps 
asking some other library to extract the information for us. We 
should not rule out the possibility of our buying the work itself for 
our own library. If there is any doubt about the usefulness of our 
references, we should usually not endeavour to borrow them but 
should write to the library which would most probably have the 
works in question, expl^ning the nature of the enquiry and quoting 
the refb'ences we have found. It Is ofren advisable to show these 
references to your enquirer before approaching outside sources ; 
he himself may be able to teU at once which of them will be of use 
CO him. 

The question of how to proceed when one’s own resources have 
failed is a very large one and might reasonably be itself the subject 
of a small book. It ia, however, a book which will never be 
written, for if it were adequate It would have to detail the speciahzed 
libraries and other sources of information of our country (with, 
possibly, mention of those abroad), showing how willing they were 
to answer enquiries from outside and how capable they were, as 
well as commentii^f on how long they take to answer di^ereni 
kinds of enquiries. Suffice it to say here chat a number of the 
most important libraries of our own counoy axe willing to do this 
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work for others, and that others, unfortunately, arc not so hcIpfuJ. 
This may be because they arc private institutions or learned 
locieCia whose services are restricted to their members. In many 
cases there will be three possibilities. One will be to approach a 
library in one’s neighbourhood which has better resources than 
one's own, another will be to write to one of the national specialist 
ccUcctions in the pardcuiar subject field or to one of the largest 
general collections in the counGy: a third will be to use the 
machinery of the regional library bureaux and the National 
Central Library. Communicating with a better coUecdon in one’s 
own neighbourhood is frequently worthwhile : the greater 
reference collections in the provinces handle such work as a matter 
of course and, in some towns, such as Sheffield, there arc co-operative 
schemea in operadon which make easier an approach to specialized 
sources of informadon in the district. It is not always easy to 
decide whether to approach a specialized library or a large general 
library ; both usually have material on which to draw which the 
other has not, and the decision must depend on one’s knowledge 
of the libraries involved. A subject enquiry forwarded to a regional 
library bureau and possibly frnm there to the National Central 
Library may eventually reach a better source than one knew of 
one’s self: this, however, may take some dine. In London, with 
its wealth of libraries, a number of possibilides may present them- 
selves. Many arrangements, both formal and informal, exist 
between groups of libraries there.* 

Approaching sources outside one’s cpwn collection does not 
always mean approaching other libraries. There are other 
specialized bodies, such as development councils, trade organlza- 
dons, and some societies, who advertise that they are sources of 
informadon in their subject fields. They can usually draw on the 
knowledge of specialists, though it must be said that many of the 
best of ffiem do have good libraries and make great use of them, 
although ihrir answers to enquiries may not be signed by (heir 
librarians. Some of these bodies co*operaie with the Nadonal 
Central Library. If one’s library is a member of AsUb (the 
Association of ^>ecial Libraries and Information Bureaux), the 
latter organization may be able to pass the enquiry on to an 
appropriate source of this kind. 

b^^y libraries can call directly on specialists for their help. 
In research inautudons where the library works hand in hand with 
specialists, many enquiries will reach the library from various 

* “ An enquiry into «Oi«pennion " by R. Staveiey, 9f dwmniAtUfi, 

vol. 5 (Septonbff pp. 69*^ gives exunples tjt such arra^emenR, though 
it is mainly coocemed vhm acquisidoa problems. See also K, G. Hunt’s Si^ut 
c»*«p<rstrK bo 9 k fnrtltau m tht Uirviu ^Grtci Briioin (1955). 
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sources which caojiot be answered by the members of the library 
staff without spending a considerable amount of time searching 
through the library’s collections. Sometiines one of the specialists 
on the premises will know the answer, and if there is a reasonable 
chance of this being so, obviously the best thii^ to do is to enquire 
of him, once you have made sure that the question will take a 
great deal of time to answer in (he library, h^ny special hbraries 
have pmons with ipedalist knowledge on their library staffs, 
but they can rarely have enough of these to cover in detail all 
the subjects with which their particular libraries deal. Most of 
the larger public reference hbraries and some of the smaller ones 
have been of sufficient help to some specialists in their locality for 
the latter persona to be only too whling to help when the library is 
in difficulties with an enquiry about which they have specialised 
knowledge. It may be possible to enlist them formally on (o a 
" panel of experts” ; often it will be better to approach them 
io^mally when the occasion arises. They may not always be able 
to give you the answer you require and you will not always expect 
this of them. You may be vtsy gratified If they will explain to you 
the exact nature of the enquiry you have. Univernty libraries 
can usually, In the same way, draw on the expert knowledge of 
their teaching staRs, though here again this should only be done 
if the information proves difficult to find in the library. It has to 
be admitted that if one has no speciAc knowledge of the subject 
matter of a difficult enquiry, it can sometimes be a lot^ and tedious 
task to extract the information out of a laige reference library ; 
someticnes after such a search one fails. Usually one cannot tell 
what the results of one*s searches will be; occasionally we shall 
have great successes and produce infonnanon which is as good 
or better than the advice tendered by persons with specialist 
knowledge ; at other times, use of the hbrary will be a cumbersome 
approach. 

Perhaps an illustration of a failure will be salutary. We were 
asked on the telephone to state what the anthropologist Bronislaw 
Malinowski bad wnccen on the subject of acculturation. We did 
not attempt to answer this at once, but took the enquirer’s telephone 
number. We then verified that “ acculturation ” meant the assimila* 
tion of one culture by anotherJ We knew that we had most, if 
not all, of Malinowski’s books in our library and that the author 
of them had died in 1942. We then carefully examined the 
contents lists and indexes of his books ; the result was not satis¬ 
factory. The word “acculturation” was not mentioned very 
often and we could not find any lengthy general discussions of the 

s Tbii is not tccepted as tAtu^ctcry by tome tnthropologiso, but 

it will fuSce for th« present iUusvailon. 
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subject, although there were many passages which were obviously 
relevant to it. We then discovered, with the aid of the IntmaUmnl 
index to periodUds (the Bibliographic index disappointingly failed us 
here) that there was a bibliography of Malioowski^s writings, both 
of his books and of his contributions to periodicals, appended to 
his obituary in vol. 45 (July 1942) of the Atnerifan anlhro- 
pologut, on pp. 445*51. We then examined all the additional 
items listed there which we had in our library ; some we did not 
have. The result of this was that we discovered nothing that 
answered our enquiry better than what we bad previously found, 
but that two of the periodical articles we did not have looked, 
from their titles, as if they might be more suitable. At this point 
in the search a lady who lectures on anthropology was seen in 
the library and her advice was asked. She informed us that the 
answer to the eaqliiry was to be found in Malinowski’s The dynomicj 
of adim change .* an enquiry into race relations in AJnea {1945), a book 
which had appeared posthumously in the Unit^ States and which 
was " on order ” for our own library but which had not arrived 
at the dme. This answer suited our enquirer admirably, for he 
was going to the United States, and we did not, therefore, have to 
search in London for a copy of the work. In the preface to this 
book we were able to read later, “ Malinowski rarely used the word 
acculturation . . .” and to sec in a section of the bibliography it 
contained, “ Articles on culture change by B. Malinowski, 

One further example of the elusiveness of the literature of 
another subject may be cited. I was asked for material on export 
credit insurance schemes. A search in the catalogue of my own 
library, in general and special periodical indexes and in printed 
catalogues, revealed v«y litde, The more general works on 
ibrdgn trade that were consulted were not helpful. Since different 
eountries have different schemes and since, in most cases, they are 
offidally Sponsored, ic was logical to search separately in national 
literatures and, in particular, ^ examine bibliographies of official 
' publications. A search in the indexes to British official publications 
revealed Acts of Parliament on the subject and an interesting dis¬ 
cussion in a report of the Select Committee on the Estimates. 

Export credit instmotce in Europe todayy by S. K. Margold, issued by 
the U.S. Government Printing Office in 1934, was found to be 
a usehd survey of the pre-war situation. Five surveys of the 
practices of various countries published in 1953 and 1954 were 
eventually traced, one Dutch, three German and one Swiss. Some 
of these studies included bibliographies. Fortunately this enquirer’s 
interest in this subject was a relatively long term one and over a 
period of months several additional articles were found in Belgian, 
British, French, German, Swedish and Swiss periodicals. Many of 
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these were (bimd ixk the process of a gener^ screening of iDComing 
periodicals which was being done priccahly for another purpose. 
The Poptrs and proaeiHngs qf the F\rsi IrUemational Credit Conferencty 
especially volume 3 (1934), were ibund to contain several interesting 
articles. These volumes were published in Italy- The enquirer 
himself later produced for us the August 1953 issue of the ExporUr'e 
digest end inSemeUi^ned trade retriew which contained a bibliography on 
the subject. Most of the references thus gathered were, interestingly 
enough, not ordy not iiudexed in the general indexes to penodic^, 
but also could not be found in such speclallaed sources as Bulletin of 
the puhlie qff^s informaSim sendee, Eermomic abstraets (The Hague) and 
Bocumenlaiion (eonomique. It may be that the new InternsUioMl 
bibliogK^y of eeanomxes 1932* (^955' ) which Unesco is 

publbhlng prove to more o^usdve, though the 1952 
volume does not provide many entries on this subject. 

It was also discovered that there were bills before national 
parliaments in Europe at the time the enquiry was received, so that 
providing all the relevant literature available would have been quite 
a task and one in which the sources described in the present volume 
offered only very slight assistance. Some of the national organiza¬ 
tions concerned with this matter were found to have annual reports. 

A further interesting point about this question is (hat some of the 
periodical articles were in economic journals of a general character 
while others were in journals specializing in foreign trade or in¬ 
surance. Our hbrary was relatively strong in journals of the first 
type, but we had very little on insurance and we were not even 
familiar with the methods of searching the literature of that 
subject. 

Let us examine, in happy contrast, how a diihcult enquiry was 
dealt with more successhally. The purpose of this illustrative 
example is to explain how one makes use of the various different 
kinds of sources which have been listed earlier in this chapter. We 
were asked if we could discover the dates of birth and death of eight 
British inventors. This was, of course, really eight enquiries, 
though it was, in fact, convenient to take them together, at any rate 
in, the eaiiier parts of the search. It is interesting to note that we 
found our clues about the individual men in many different kinds of 
sources. We soon discovered that, althot^h many brief references 
were to be found to these men and their inventions, very little 
was known about their lives ; they were mostly of humble origin 
and not ooe of them had become sufficiently famous to have had 
his biography written in any detail, though in several cases thdr 
inventions had been important. The “ top^raphical approach '* 
proved to be very useful in several cas«s; once we had discovered 
where they bad been bom and where they lived, we were able to 
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use many fresh sources of informatioA, from some of which che 
required answers were obtained. 

As the greater portion of the library where the search began 
is not dcsely classified, we had to place extra reliance on the subject 
catalogue. It was reasonable to look there under the names of 
these men to see if we had any specific writings about them ; the 
answer was no. We also examined, with the subject catalogue as 
our guide, various histories of inventions, and allied works. These 
fell into the following groups : 

1. Works on the insCrumenta, (oob and processes which bsid 
been invented. There were few of these. 

a. Histories of the industries with which'our inventors had been 
connected. In this group may be included histories written 
from the technical aspect and others written from a social 
and econornic point of view ; some works dealt, of course, 
with both aspects. 

3. Historical chapters in general works on the industries 
concerned. 

4. Ceneral histories of technology and inventions. 

5. Oontemporary monographs on the industries concerned. 

Many of the other works we consulted can be grouped into 

the classes which have been described earlier m this chapter. We 
had still to make frequent reference to our subject catalogue to 
find these^ 

(tf) EncyclopatcUas. The modem encyclopedias had no entries 
for these men under their own names and only the briefest of 
references to them ebewhere. One early mneteenth-ceatury 
encyclopedia provided us with additional information about one 
of our men in an article on the machine he bad improved. 

(6) More specific reference books. We consulted several 
biographical dictionaries of the following kinds ; 

t. General. There v/ere no entries in the DuHonary of nMional 
biography for these men ; and we abo looked, unsuccessfully, 
in other general biographical dictionaries. 

2. Of inventors. This was abo unsuccessful. 

3. Of men or writers connected with the various industries 
and trades. Most of the men wc were seeking had not, 
as far as we could tell, written anything, but one had, and 
we found ioformanon about him in Agricuitixrai wn'Urs by 
D. McDonald (1906). 

We had to consider whether any of the other special kinds of 
biographical reference books would help us, such as those of 
penons beloi^;ing to religious faiths and sects, persons who had 
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attended particular ichooU, etc. (This larwr source was unlikely 
to be of any help for we knew that our men were of humble birib.) 

(e) Standard works. We had consulted the standard histories 
of inventions and technolo^ early in our search, at the time we 
made initial use of our own catalogue. 

A separate bibliography of the subject- We consulted a 
bibliography of biographies, the Am^lual MHagrapfy of iowmsol 
colUcud biogrt^^ by P, M, Riches quite early in our search ; it did 
not contain entries for any of our men. It seemed very unlikely 
that bibliographies connected with the industries concerned would 
be of any use and this source was not explored. 

(t) General subject bibliographies. We did not feel chat it 
was any use consulting these under the names of our inventors, 
and we knew that we had already obuined the names of the most 
extennve works on industrial history. In this case this source was 
not required. 

(/) Special abstracting or indexing services. The Tnnsattuns 
of Ntwconm Sodoiy for tiu Siudy of the Histoiy of En^nuHi^ ond 
7 'echnologf contains a periodic Anafytical bibliogfeply tf the histoty of 
en^inetring and applied scie?teo ; this was examtn^ from its beginnings 
up to the pr es ent time. The fact that we found no references to 
these men in it confumed our impression that our task was diflicult. 
We did not foUow up references to the histories of particular 
industries in this work, althoiJgh we looked under subjects as well 
as under names. A periodic German bibliography in the same 
field was not consulted. 

(g) Year’s works. There are no appropriate works of this kind 
in our field. 

(A) General indexes to periodicals. We felt justified in ignoring 
these as cur men were so elusive; though we might reasonably 
have consulted Poole’s index to periodical literature which covers the 
greater part of the nineteenth century. 

(t) Indexes to individual periodicals. The Transaetions of the 
Newcomen Society referred to above had presumably found and 
indexed the majority of articles in periodicab on the history of 
technology, but we felt justified in examining a limited number 
of the more important periodicab of which we had long sets and 
cumulative indexes. We were rewarded by some biographical 
details of one of the men in an early volume of the foamal of the 
Rnyel Airiailtural Socie^ of England. One of the other periodicals 
we examined in fhi* fashion was the Gentlemon's magae^, although 
we knew that the obscure origin of our men, and the fact that they 
had lived away from London and society, would make it unlikely 
that they would be referred to there. This proved to be the case. 

At the end of this search of our own collectioos sind of many 
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books on the open shelves of the Patent Office Library (where we 
were able to make use of the classification to find the works we 
required)» we knew something about each of our men and a good 
deal about some of their Inventions. We knew where each of 
them had lived, 90 oui next step was to consult local histories and 
the standard histories of their counties. We also sought for 
bibli^raphies of the areas in which they had lived, such as printed 
catalogues of library local collections. We had no success among 
our own reference books of this kind or among those on the open 
shelves in the British Museum Reading Room. We did not pursue 
this aspect of the matter further because we had by then decided 
that it would be quicker now to write to the Ubrarians of the 
libraries in the areas concerned and ask for thdr assistance. 

Before we did that, we consulted one specialized source of 
information of which we knew ; the manuscript indexes to inventors 
in the library of the Patent Office ; these had no entries for our 
men. We had also spoken to a professor of economic history and 
to another man who has a great personal knowledge of the history 
of technology, without success. 

At this stage we had the dates of one of our men, and the 
probable dates of another ; those of six men still completely eluded 
us. We then wrote our letters of enquiry. With one exception, 
these were to the librarians of public libraries. We had also 
found that at least one of our men had a descendant alive, so we 
addressed an enquiry to the latter. In each case we explained 
what we had already found about the persons concerned. We 
received courteous replies to all these letters. Dates were quoted 
for three of the men from local publications which it would have 
been hard, if not impossible, to find in Lo n don; one library obtained 
dates for a fourth man from another descendant, while “ our ” 
descendant supplied dates for the fifth man. One of the six replies 
confirmed our probable dates. A seventh reply quoted dates for 
another of our men from, a book which we bad in our own library ; 
it was one we might well have known of and consulted. This was 
an apt illustration of the fallibility of reference Ubrarians ! There 
was now one man about whom we had no juformation. Further 
enquiries were made'in that area by the local librarian, but without 
success. We could only quote to the enquirer the statement in*a 
compreheorive history of industry in that district that “ not even 
a tombstone is left to mark his grave 

It may be queried, " were we justified in spending so much 
ataff time in answering this enquiry “ ? Bearing in mind what 
has been said on the subj^t of assisting readers in chapter 1, we 
feel that we were. We were assured of the serious nature of the 
enquiry and there was, in this case, no possibility of directing the 
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enquirer bim«elf to some of the posable sources, for the query came 
by letter from abroad. 

Many of our couritry's larger reference libraries 'will do 
Irinri of work reg^ilarV for their readers. QuestioDS of this kind 
offer a challenge to one’s resourcefulness and peneverance, and 
there is no doubt that the work itself is usually of considerable 
interest. Unfortunately one oflen feels like doing some further 
research of one’s own into the matter which has been investigated. 
Reference work of this kind gives one temporary insights into many 
attractive fields of knowledge about which one feels personally 
very ignorant and in some of which the accessible printed iniormS' 
don is very slight. But we remain, as far as our work is concerned, 
the servants of others In these matters. 

RZPSREM!ES 

From May 1936 until December 1944, Herbert Woodbine 
contributed regularly to the Libraiy Associalum rtcord notes uruler the 
heading of “ Reference libraries Sometimes part or all of one 
of these contributions was devoted to explaining how a difEcult 
enquiry had been pursued. Students should spend a little time 
browsing among these accounts, and should notice in particular 
how reference b^ks of many different kinds have been made to 
work together. Some specific references to Woodbine’s notes 
have been given at the end of chapter 13. 



Chapter i6 


THE LITERATURE OF SPECIAL SUBJECTTS 

It would be logical if thia book included a description of the 
prindpaJ reference bocks dealii^: with special subjects of knowledge. 
The author feels, however, that he would not be able to do justice 
to the relationships between all these books within the coven of one 
volume. A teacher JDStructmg a student about the reference books 
in a special subject held should aim Hnt to give the student a pic* 
ture of the nature of the literature of the subject and then begin to 
pbee individual works of reference within that pattern. It is not 
enough to learn the names of many works of reference without 
undemanding thdi relationship with each other and with the total 
literature of ^e subject. 

This chapter will, therefore, just take two subjects—non- 
ferrous metals and international law—and describe in general terms 
the kinds of literature used when making investigations la th em , 
A number of guides to the literature of special subjects have been 
written recently which give similar guidance for other sul^'ects. 
Indeed, some of these worb include extensive, annotated bibUo- 
graphiee. A list of some guides published since 1945 is given in 
Appendix one to the present volume. Reference librarians are 
strongly recommended to acquire this kind of publication. Not all 
of them are well done, but even the poorest can be of help. Many 
of them are of American origin ; their applicability in Great 
Britain will thus vary according to their subject matter, some being 
almost as useful in Great Britain as they are in the United States, 
while others will be less useful here. 

Let us begin with the non-ferrom metals. The Uterature of 
metalliirgy is conveniently divided into two part^that which deals 
with iron and steel (ferrous metallurgy) and that concerned with the 
other metals, i.e., non-ferrous metallurgy. We must be concerned 
with all the processes connected with these metals from the time 
they are extracted from the earth to their appearance in a finished 
product. Wc will, however, neglect the economic and statistical 
aspects of the subject and deal only with its scientific and technical 
literarure. 

The field is certainly a wide one ; not only are many different 
metals and alloys involved, but also many different processes con¬ 
cerning them. Some of these metals and processes have extensive 
literatures of their own. In addition to technical writings, a 
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specialist in this subject is bound to need the more theoretical 
studies of the properties and analyses of the metals he is u^ng. 
This leads us into both physics and chemistry. 

Libe many other technical su^jecb, noR'ferrous metallui^ has 
an extensive periodical literature. Many patent specifications, 
standards and research reports are also relevant to it There are 
numerous professional associations, and development and trade 
associations concerned with the subject ; many of them do much 
publishing. Useful lists of these bodies are iscluded in ^onifemus 
trulals : yfor book of astoeiations oftd Uchstkal pahlxcations of OEEC 
eminlrki, Canada and iht UmUd StaUs, published by the Orgaoizstioa 
for Europ ea n Economic Co>operatioD and in the Guidt U> fitreiga 
sourcis of meialiurgual lileratun, by J. T. Malek (1951) j in both 
publications their names occupy several pages. 

This, too, is a subject on which it U often essential to have the 
latest infonnation. Although there are many excellent books on it, 
a search for information may well often begin with abstracting and 
indexing services. John T. Malek, in the work cited above, lists 
over forty such services of interest to the metallurgist There are a 
few which deal with non-ferrous metals in a general way and more 
which deal with individual metals or with such spedfic subj'ects as 
foundry work, corrosion, welding, and surface treatment. 

The best general service is provided in the “ Metallurgical 
abstracts ” which appear at the end of the monthly issues of the 
fouTTiai of th£ InstiiuU of Mtiais and which later cumulate into 
volumes, with indexes. These arc abstracts of a very high quality. 
The Bailttin of the British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association 
is abo useful for its prompt notes on new literature. Those notes 
are, however, only indicative in character and only a selection of 
the literature is covered. MttoUuTgical abstmla, on the other hand, 
endeavours to be exhaustive. The “ Review of metal literature 
which firel appears in the Metals leuiew and which is also ci^uJawd 
into annual volumes is another well-known service. This covers 
both ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy. As supportng mateml 
a person doing research will often need such bade abstracting 
services as Chendcal abstracts. 

An adequate library on this subject will not only need several 
abstracting services, but abo many of the prindpal periodicab 
themselves. The book coUccdon of such a library may also be 
condderabje. Pages 34 to 90 of Malck’s book record metallurgical 
books published in languages other than English in the period 1936 
to 1049 ; many of the prindpal works are also enumerated by 
F. Kaysser and J. W. Wolf.* Bssenijal reference books include 

• “ Daa Sdirifttum dec NichWiBenioetaUe 
3 (December 1939), pp. 167*84. 
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En^ifwnng oUoys, by N. £. Woldman and R. J. Metzler (1948), the 
Mtuds httndhook of the American Society for Metals (1948, supple' 
meat 1954), the Mttals refima book^ by G. J. Smitbells (2nd ed. 
1955, 2 vcds.). These encyclopaedic works will provide many 
essential facu at once. More extensive works of reference like the 
relevant parb of Gmelin’s Handbuck tier anorganiselun Ckmii (8te 
AuH, 1927* ) and the large eacyclopsedias of applied chemistry 

of Thorpe, Kirk and Othmer and Uhlmann will all be useful. 
Gm4lin, incidentally, has a number of supplementary volumes 
devoted entirely to the patents concerning individual metals. 

There are a number of separate detailed treatises on individual 
metals and processes, including the American Chemical Society’s 
Monograph series ” on particular metals and a relatively new 
series, “ Metallurgy of the rarer metals Many bibliographical 
references will be found, both in these treatises and in the encydo> 
psdic works mentioned in the previous paragraph. The choice of 
whether to start an extensive search with abstracts or with monO' 
graphic or encyclopedic works will depend on the nature of the 
request. Often it will be necessary to search all available sources. 
There are relatively few separatdy published completed bibliO' 
graphics on the subject ; most of the bibliographies we use are 
included as parts of other publications or are abstracting and index> 
ing services. There are, however, some special topics corrosion 
which not only have treatises and abstracting services, but which 
also htkve retrospective completed bibliographies of considerable 
Utility. 

Let us now examine the literature of international law. Most 
genera] works on the subject include a section on the sources of Inter¬ 
nationa! law and we are usually referred to the Statute of the 
Xotemational Court of Jusdce where the sources are enumerated as 
follows : (1) treaties and conventions, {&) custom, (3} the general 
principles of law recognized by civilized nations, and (4) judicial 
decisions and juristic opinion. It is useful to have these sources in 
mind when thinking in general terms about the literature of the 
subject. 

There are several extensive treatises on international law aod 
they form the principal reference books on this subject. One often 
consults these first in a search for a particular piece of Inibnnadon. 
There are one or two outstanding general works published in each 
of several countries; most of them are well documented. While it 
is usual to take the latest edition of the more modem works, it 
cannot be said that the older works are superseded in the way that 
books on the non-ferrous metals usually are. Indeed “ the passage 
of time will add wdght to the authority of juristic opinion, parti- 
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cularly if this is cited by statesmen, cr if no prjiidples contrary to 
such opinion become established 

There are also two special categories of general works which 
approach the subject from difTering angles. One of these describes 
international law as it is practised by a sii^le state, while the other 
bases its material entirely on cases. It is true that we do have two 
eocydopadias of the subject, the DultMnain diplmaitgui issued by 
the Acaddnie Diplomatique Internationale and the pre-World’ 
War 11 German encyclopedia edited by Sirupp ; these are useful 
auxiliaries to the main textbooks. 

Tbe periodical literature of International law is not so extensive 
as that many subjects in the natural and applied sciences. Very 
few of the journals on the subject appear more frequently than 
quarterly and few countries have more than one journal devoted 
entirdy to this subject. Some of tbe serials are annuals—as is the 
principal British publication, the Brilish^or book ofintamatimil lauf- 
Articles on international law subjects do, however, appear not only 
in joumaU devoted to municipal (i.e., national) law, but also in a 
wide range of political and general journals. The proportion of 
periodical artidcs written in French is certainly higher in this sub* 
ject than it is for non-ferrous metals. Unfortunately there is no 
adequate indexing or abstracting service for this literature. Part II 
of the mimeographed InUrim index to legal periodicaie provides some 
coverage under general subject headings, but this publication is not 
widely hdd in the United Kingdom. InUmatio/tsI poUtieal ecurta 
aistrtuts and the InUrmtional bibliography of political sdertu also pro¬ 
vide some coverage, as does the bibliography induded in the 
d/ederlands tydschnfl ooor inUmcticnaal reshl. 

The last two publications cited in the previous paragraph 
record mon^^Taphs as well as periodical articles. It is a common 
practice for a periodical on international law to include lists of (and 
sometimes abstracts of) the material appearing in other inicr- 
national law journals, but these sections are usually arrai^ed by 
the name of the joumd indexed and they are thus relatively useless 
for retrospective searching. It may be noted that the fi«t periodical 
devoted entirely to international law, the Rfoue da droit intematieMl 
et de droit compdi, was founded in Belgium in 1869. 

If we return now to the sources of international law, we shall see 
that two of them have literatures of their own. Though some 
treaties are republished in textbooks and periodicals, the primary 
sources for all of their texts (and the only source Sor some ^ them) 
arc cither separately published treaty scries or other offidai sa^ 
publications, dependi^ on the practices of the countries concerned. 
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There are also extensive collections of treaties which are international 
in scope. 

Judicial decisions concerning international law are made by 
international courts and national courts and they are now an 
0 important part of the literature. Sir A. D. McNair said recently in 
a lecture in New York that " the result of this increased volume of 
case law during the last three-quarters of a century has completely 
transformed the international corpus juris from a system chat rested 
largely upon textbooks and diplomatic despatches into a body of 
hard law, resembling the common law or equity of yotir country 
and mine 

The judicial reports of international tribunals are mostly 
published in separate series, though the reports of arbitration 
tribunab established especially to decide one problem are ollen 
monographic publications. Decisions of national courts aifecting 
Internationa] law problems are of^n reported in special sections of 
international legal periodicab and many of the important ones have 
reached the textbooks. Many, however, have not been republbbed 
or abstracted in these ways. The primary source for th em is in the 
national law reporclt^ system of the country concerned, where it is 
often difficult to identify them, immeised as they are in the mass of 
purely domestic cases. There is one valuable annual which 
abstracts them, the Anmuii of pvhUe inttmational law eastSf but 

this has never claimed to be exhaustive and the latest volume 
published at the time of writiog is for i$49. 

The intemadonal lawyer will often want to refer to various 
other special types of literature, some of which have their own 
dexes. These iuclude the documents of intematioual o^anizariorts, 
national legislation on international matters (e.g., on diplomatic 
practice, on claims to marginal areas of the seas, etc.), official state- 
ments of policy made in parliaments or in diplomatic correspon¬ 
dence, and the legal opinions of government officials which may or 
may not have been published. A United Naciorxs publication. 
Ways and mtons of makiag ths mdtncs of cusiomaty inUmational law more 
nadi^ availabU (ip49, U.N. sales no. 1949. V.6) is in fact largely an 
armotated bibUog^phy of its subject. It shows that the works of 
reference at present available to us vary greatly in character ftem 
one country to another. 

We have noted chat the principal textbooks are well documented 
and it is probably from these that one would start to build up a 
bibliography on some particular aspect of international law. 
Alternatively, some special monographic study of our subject could 
be used, if one exists. There are relatively few separately published 
bibli^raphies, though we are fortunate in having the mono* 

> Mcl^air A. D.) T/u Av4l$pmeiU i/Utmeimel }iutke~ 1954. p. J6. 
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graphic literacure of the whole sutgecc quite well covered Iq the 
publahed catalogue of the library of the Peace Palace at The 
Hague. It muit be added that the titia of periodical article on 
intemational law subjects can be deceptive and that consequently 
it is essendal to exaiaine the texts themselve before including such 
references io bibliographies. 
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SOME GUIDES TO THE LITERATURE OF SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS PUBLISHED SINCE 1945 

Some of these publication* are not well known, so that their 
imprints have been given. Most of the pubHcation* listed below 
contain guidance on the use of the Utcrature as well as lists of 
publications, though a few works which consist entirely of biblio* 
graphi ca l lists have been Included. 

Many of these publications are of American origin ; some of 
them are almost as useful in the United Kingdom as they are in the 
United Swtes, while others are much less useful in the United 
Kingdom- This depends to a certain extent on the subject with 
which they deal; guides to the literature of the natural and 
applied sciences have, for example, a wider international use than 
do most of the guidca to the literature of the social sdcnce*. These 
guides also vary a great deal in quaUly ; some are weE-done, othcrt 

arenoL . 

A few periodical dtations have been included m this list 1 hese 
arc references which the author has noticed and has thought worthy 
of mention- An exhaustive search has not, however, been made for 
periodical literature of this kind. It is bcUeved that the Ust ofmon^ 
graphic publications is relatively more complete for pubEcadons in 
English. If the author has omitted any of these, he asks that he be 
iflformed of them. Publications in languages other than Engli^ 
have not been included. The reader may profiubly consult A. C. 
Townsend’s “ Guides to scientific titerature ”, Journal 0/ Joeummtation 
vol. 11 Qtsne 1955), p^ 73 - 78 . Ilie chapter by C. W- Hansem on 
•‘Reference and information work” in the forthcoming Ashb 
manual will contain an ” outline scheme of guides to Utcrature and 
sources of information in a special field ” which it is hoped will 
provide su^estions for future work of this kind. 

Philosomw Aim PsYcaotoov 

Bayne, H. and Bry, I. Problems and projects in the bibliography of 
psychiatry and psydiology. Libri vol- 3 {t 954 )> PP* 3 ® 3 - 87 * 
Daniel, R. S. and Louttit, C. M. Professional problems in psycho¬ 
logy. New York, Prentice Hall, 1953. 

Johnson, B. C. and McFarland, R. L. Suggestions to a psychiatric 
investigator on the use of •bibliographical resources. Bui- 
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Utin of iht Miikcl Uhtery AssodAioK, vol. 43 (July J 955 )» 
$ 47 - 55 - 

Latham, A. J- Guides to psychological literature. Amervafi 
pt;f 6 }u>ii>gvt, vol. 9 (January 1934). pp« 2t-iS. 

OsTvoId, H. Manual of rderence sources in psychology- Sc. 
Louis, Washington University, 1949. 

Social ScisKm • 

Barkley, A. and others. Manual of r efe r e nce sources in sociology. 

St Louis, Washington Univcnity Libraries [1:950]. 

British Library of Political and Economic Science. Guide to the 
collections. London, London School of Economics, 194S. 
Lindermann, W, B. Social science literature. Nevr York, School of 
Library Science, Ooliunbia Uoiverrity, 1954. (library 
science 119). 

Tboxn, J. M. Guide to research materials in political science. 
St. Louis, Washington Univenity Libraries, 1952. 2 p»* 


Law 

Beardsley, A. S. omf Orman, O. C. Legal bibliography and the 
use of law books, and ed. Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 
t947« 

^biographical guide to United Kingdom law, To be published 
jointly by the United Kingdom National Committee of 
Comparative Law and the Institute of Advanced L^al 
Studies. Will probably appear in 1956. 

Camithers, V. M, Sources of information on public adminutra- 
don. Libroty Ajsoeinium ra^rdy voL 57 (April 1955 ) > PP* 
J35-40« 

Coffey, H. Guide to legal research materials. 2nd cd. Ann 
, Arbor, Ovcrbcck, 1948. 

International Committee of Comparative Law. A register of legal 
documentation in the world. Paris, Unesco, 1953 * 

Notz, R. L. Legal bibliography and legal research. 3rd ed. 
Chicago, Callahan, 1952. 

Price, M- 0 . and Bimer, H. Effective legal research. New Yorit, 
Prentice Hall, 1953. 

Putnam. G. B. How to find the law. St. Paul, West Publishing 
Co., 1949. 

Roberts, A- D. Searching for the texts of treaties. Jaenud of 
docwnaHatioH vol. 5 (December 1949), pp* 
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WjUiaixu, G. L. Learning the law. gth ed. London, Stevens, 
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£ducatwn 

Alexander, C. and Burke, A, How to locate educational informa¬ 
tion and data, York, Teachers College, 

Columbia Univereity, 1950. 

BrickAan, W. W. Guide to research in educational history. 

New York, New York University Bookstore, 1949. 

Ostvold, H. Manual of reference sources In education. St Louis, 
Washington University Libraries, 194S. 


ScizNca 

Baer, K. A, Reference tools in the biol<^cal sciences. Sfimal 
tiifraw vol. 43 (February 1952}, pp. 45-47. 7 >- 72 . 

Chamberlin, W. J. Entomological nomenclature and literature. 
Dubuque, Iowa, William C. Brown Go., 1952. 

Croxton, F- E- The location of literature on atomic enei^. 
Co/kgi and resaarcA h’irarus, vol. i2 (April 1951), pp. 103-6. 

Fleming, T- P. Guide to the literature of science, for use In courses 
on science literature. New York, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, 1952. 

Jenkins, F. B. Science reference sources. Champaign, 111 ., 
University of Illinois Library School, 1954. 

Long, H. K. Manual of reference sources in geology. St Louis, 
Washington University Libraries, 1950. 

Mason, B. • The literature of geology. New York, The Author, 
American Museum of Natural History, 1953. 

Parke, N. G. Guide to the literature of mathematics and physics. 
NewYotk, McGraw-Mll, 1947. 

Pearl, R. M. Guide to geological literature. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1931. 

Sarton, G. A guide to the history of science. Waltham, Mass., 
Chronica Bo tardea, 1952. 

Sawyer, F. C. Books of reference in soology, chiefly biblio¬ 
graphical. Jmtmal cf the Society for the Bibliopt^y of Xatvral 
Hikoiy, vol. 3 (March 1955), pp. 63;n5. 

Smith, J. R. An introduction to NtuUar science abstracts and the 
r^ort literature of nuclear ene^. AsUb proceedis^s, 
vol. 7 (August 1955), pp. 163-74. 
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Smith, R. C. Guide to the literatxire of the zoological sciences. 
Rev. «d. Mijineapolis, Burgess PublishiDg Go., 1952. 

'nwmlon, J. L. and TulJy, R. I. J. Scientific books, libraries and 
colicctora : a study of bibliography and the book trade in 
rdatioQ to science. London, Library Association, 1954. 

Whitford, R-H. Physio literature: a inference manual WaA- 
ic^on, Scarecrow Press, 1954. 

World Meteorological Organisation. Guide to mcteorologicsd 
library practice- Geneva, 1955. {WMO—no. 39, T-R14). 
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American Chemical Society. Literature resources for chemical 
process industries, edited by the staff of/nAwfrio/ and EngirMT’ 
ing Chemistry. Washington, D.C., J954. (Advances in 
Chemistry Series, 10). 

Amerkao Chemical Society. Searching the chemical literature. 
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Dyson, G. M. A short guide to chemical literature. London, 
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Medicine 

Brodman, £, Bibliographical lists for libraries. New 

York, School of Library Service, Columbia Univenity, 
1949. Supplement, 1951. 

Brodman, E- The development of medical bibliography. Balti¬ 
more, Medical Library Assodadon, I934> 

Doe, J. and Marshall, N. L. eds. Handbook of medical library 
practice, and ed. Chicago, American Library Associa¬ 
tion, 1956. 

Flezning, T. P. Guide to the literature of the medical sciences for 
use in connection with Library Service 220B. Preliminary 
ed. New York, School of Library Service, Columbia 
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Tht foUowing wtiio need editing before bang transmitted as 
requets for inicflibrary loam- Students are invited W verify and 
correct them. 

Arbuthnot, Sir A. Minutes of Sir Thomas Munro. 1886. 
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